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INVERARY CASTLE, SCOTLAND. 


INVERARY CASTLE, THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF ARGYLE, 


The Highland home of the Duke of Ar- 
gyle is called Inverary Castle, and is situ- 
ated in the midst of fine scenery a few miles 
from the head of Loch Fyne, a short dis- 
tance from Glasgow, and just under the 
wood-crowned hill of Duniquisch. It is a 
fine old building, or, rather, was before tne 
fire— which destroyed a portion of the in- 
terior —in October, and was erected in 1750, 
before the art of combining ancient orders 
of architecture with modern requirements 
was so well understood as at present; but it 
Was very spacious, and weil adapted for the 


country seat of a great nobleman. It was 
quadrangular in shape, with round towers 
at the angles, and a great square, central 
tower or pavilion, It was two stories high, 
with a sunk floor, and the external walls 
were composed of chlorite slate. The most 
characteristic part of the whole edifice was 
the central hall, which was fitted up in the 
true baronial style, having about 200 stand 
of arms—old flint-lock muskets used in 
Culloden by the Argyleshire Fencibles— 
artistically arranged along the walls, with h 
very fine collection of ancient Highland ar- 
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mor. Some fine specimens of tapestry were 
also conspicuous ornaments of the grand 
drawing-room, and much prized by the 
duke. These were all destroyed or seri- 
ously injured by the fire, as well as the old 
colors of the 91st Highlanders (Princess 
Louise’s Own), which were handed over to 
the duke some years ago for safe custody, 
when the new ones were presented to the 
regiment. Many other articles of vertu, in- 
cluding a fine organ which stood in the 
north gallery, heirlooms, and objects of an- 
viquarian interest, were destroyed, and it 
will take thousands of dollars before the 
hall, which was completely gutted, can be 
restored to anything like its former magnifi- 
cence, 

Some years since the duke’s eldest son, 
the Marquis of Lorne, was united in mar- 
riage to one of Queen Victoria’s daughters, 
the Princess Louise, and we had the pleas- 
ure of attending the wedding, being in Lon- 
don at the time, and securing a place to 
witness the ceremonies through the kind- 
ness of the American Legation. We thought 
at the moment that the marquis was mak- 
ing a mistake of a lifetime, and that he 
could have done better, and we have not yet 
changed our views on the subject, for sev- 
eral reasons; for, although Louise was quite 
@ pretty girl, and decidedly talented, and 
could paint, talk French, and do a little in 
sculpture, and write a very fair article on 
the employment of women, — yet she was a 
princess, and of royal blood, and should 
have wedded a person of equal rank as her- 
self, and then she could not have put on 
airs, and told her husband to stand up 
while she sat down, and get up and make 
fires in the morning, or else unlock the door 
and Jet the porter in, when the cold was so 
intense that the water in the wash-bowl 
would freeze, 

We have no doubt but that Lorne is a lit- 
tle regretful that he did not wait and marry 
a nice girl in his own walks of life, and then 
there would have been equality and frater- 
nity; but it is too late now to repine, and 
60, to pass some of his time in a thoughtless 
manner, he has taken to writing poetry. 
Now, a man never writes poetry unless he 
is spoony, unhapfy, or in want of money, 
We don’t suppose our friend Lorne is in 
Jove with his wife, for he has been married 
several years, and has been made to take a 
back seat by all of the princess’s relatives on 


all festive occasions, and when he would 
put his arm around her, and draw her sup- 
pie form on his lap, she could wave him off, 
and ask him’ who he thought he was, to take 
such liberties with a queen’s daughter, who 
gave her hand because there did not happen 
to be an unmarried German pauper prince 
available just at the time when the girl 
wanted a husband. In the next place, the 
marquis has shown that he is not happy on 
several occasions, and one of his poems, 
commencing, — 


“* When I’m in heaven, let me rest in peace,” 


proves that he does not have that quiet on 
earth which one naturally expects to have 
with a title and a fortune. It is also evi- 
dent that he does not write for money, for 
such verses as he gives to the world will 
never be preserved except as curiosities. 
He serves as an awful warning to ambitious 
young wen who love their beer and pipe 
never to wed a young lady who is so far re- 
moved from their walks of life as to sniff at 
the smell of tobacco and dislike the taste of 
half-and-half, or regular bitter beer. How- 
ever, if the marquis will come to this coun- 
try, and bring his wife with him, on a 
friendly visit, we will promise him a nice 
reception, and that he shall have just as 
much attention as the princess. We will 
try and reconcile him to life, so that he will 
not sigh for heaven until he is much older 
than he is at present. 

Our latest advices from Scotland repre- 
sent that the duke is to rebuild his castle, 
and make it more grand thanever. This 
will be good news to tourists, for many of 
our people have visited Inverary, and some 
distinguished Americans have been enter- 
tained there by the generous and hospitable 
proprietor. We should say that it was a 
pleasant place to pass the summer months, 
but don’t speak from experience, as we were 
never sheltered beneath its roof, and did not 
care to be, as it is an expensive luxury liv- 
ing in the palace of a duke. In the first 
place, there are many servants, and each 
one expects presents, {n the shape of mon- 
ey, for their attentions in your behalf; and 
if you don’t give them liberal tips they will 
call you a nean man, and wonder what kind 
of a country America is. that produces such 
misers. In some of the great houses tips 
are not expected, and are not received; but 
there are few such, — more is the pity, 
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One of the latest ad- 
ditions to the beauty 
of our household sur- 
roundings is the reyi- 
val of embroidered lin- 
en. Both in this coun- 
try and in France it has 
quickly become popu- 
lar, and the adoption of 
the Russian embroid- 
ered and worked tow- 
els is the freshest and 
prettiest of all the new 
ideas for bedroom dec- 
oration. These towels 
are used in Russia as a 
sort of blind, to cover 
from the general view 
the half-soiled towels 
in daily use, as they 
hang on the towel- 

.horse, and form a disfiguring adjunct to the 
prettiest chambre a coucher. Their use has 
been extended to the ordinary towel, which 
is frequently embroidered and trimmed af- 
ter the designs of the fair mistress of the 
mansion, ‘I shall never invite her on a 
visit to me again,” said an irate leader in 
what is known as “‘high-art fashion,” the 
other day: ‘‘she shut herself up in her 
, own room the whole morning, while she was 
with us, and copied all my towels!” 
Outline-stitch, Russian embroidery, and 
chain-stitch are used, as well as crewel-work, 
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in red and blue ingrain marking cotton, 


EMBROIDERED HOUSE AND TABLE LINEN. 


for these towels. The first three are done 


and the last in colored crewels. The gen- 
eral method is to purchase the bordered 
towels, and outline the pattern on the bor- 
der, in ingrain cotton: the ends are always 
fringed, trimmed ends having, to all appear- 
ance, gone entirely out of date. If the di- 
aper or huckaback be purchased by the 
yard, from a piece, the towel itself must 
not be less than a yard and a half long; five 
inches being allowed at each end for fring- 
ing-out. Our illus- 
tration (Fig. 1) shows 
the appearance of one 
of these towels when 
finished. Fig. 2 shows 
one of the Russian 
embroidery stitches, 
which simply consists 
of a series of long 
stitches, put in so as 
to form a pattern. 
This design is for use 
on ordinary hucka- 
back, and may be 
worked in alternate 
squares of blue and 
red ingrain cotton. 
The fringe of these 
towels is knotted, as 
seen in the illustration, and the chain-stitech 
sewing machines embroider very well for 
this kind of ornamentation. A running 
pattern, or a scroll design, must first be 
traced on the material; and then it can be 
gone over with the machine, leaving the 
chain-stitch for the right side of the tow- 
el. The outline-stitch"may be worked in 
eight different ways; but it will not be 
needful to mention more than two, one of 
which is illustrated in Fig. 3. The other 
stitch would, in church embroidery, be 
called *‘couching.” It consists in sewing 
a coarse thread down, at equal distances, 
with a fine thread. The old Saxon work, 
the most beautiful of all embroideries, 
generally has the design outlined in thig 
manner; the interior being filled up with 
lace stitches, executed on the material. 
Holbein embroidery is also very pretty 
when both sides of the material are re 
quired to be alike; in other words, when 
there is no wrong tide. I is really one of 
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the outline-stitches, although it is unusual 
to class it with them; it is worked over a 
certain number of threads, always leaving 
the same number exactly between each 
stitch, thus making both sides of the work 
precisely alike. Square or geometrical de- 
sigus are most suited to it, but any pattern 
may be carried out when once the worker 
is accustomed to it. We have been thus 
careful in mentioning the stitches in vogue 
for embroidering table and house linen, so 
so that our readers will understand the va- 
rious descriptions given, and the manner of 
executing them. The monogram of the 
owner, or the initial letter of the family 
name, is invariably embroidered on linen in 


satin-stitch, with either white or colored cot- 
ton. For serviettes it is usually put at the 
corner, for table-cloths at one corner, or in 
the centre of each side, so that it hangs 
over the edge of the table. The monograms 
for table-cloths are very large; the same 
style and design is msed of a smaller size for 
the serviettes of the set, for the side-board, 
and tray-cloths, Some of the table-cloths 
and serviettes are fringed at the edges all 
round; this fashion, however, does not ap- 
pear to have ‘‘taken’’ very generally. The 
new French designs for table-linen deserve 
mention. They consist of large and rather 
fantastic-looking birds, embroidered in the 
corners with threads of various colors, and 
even represent natural scenes, such as the 
Chinese gathering in the tea-harvest, and 
Japanese costumes or habits. The borders 
woven round ordinary tabie-linen are some- 
times so pretty, that merely outlining them 


in red ingrain cotton is a sufficient decora- 


tion; and the serviettes and sideboard-cloth 
can be worked in the same manner. A ta- 
ble-cloth and serviette thus treated and 
fringed at the edges are illustrated in Fig. 4, 
What may be almost called the ‘‘sampler” 
style of working linen nust also be men- 
tioned, as to those who do not fee) inclined 
to attempt anything difficult it offers an 
easy but very effective decoration for towels 
or table-linen. In Germany, this style of 
cross-stitch is used on linen sheets for orna- 
menting the ends that turn down over the 
bed, and even in the very poorest houses 
you find the bed-linen more or less ornament- 
ed, The method of working is to tack a 
strip of canvas on the material, and work 
the cross-stitch with ingrain 
cotton, and afterward to draw 
out the threads of the canvas, 
For linen, the canvas is hardly 
needed, the threads being both 
sufficiently visible and even, 
and the idea is so simple that 
any one can weave tle little 
squares and zig-zags for them- 
selves as they work. Fig. 5 
gives a small border pattern, 
which many of our readers 
may recognize as a familiar 
old friend on the antiquated 
but recently revived sampier. 
The return to fashion of the 
primitive style of marking lin- 
en in cross-stitch, as it was 
done fifty or sixty years ago, 
is quite popular with the little ones when 
they have nothing else to do, Markings 
prove occasionally such disappointments, 
and work such direful mischief to the mate- 
rial upon which they are used, that one can- 
not regret the return of the old fashion. 
Children’s fingers are very clever at doing 
little stitches of this kind; and, now that 
we have so decidedly made a move toward 
the useful in girls’ education, we shall re- 
quire all the interesting needie-work we cau 
find to keep them sufficiently occupied. 
Another method of decorating house-linen 
is afforded by the application of another 
ancient fashion, — that of “drawn work;” 
which consists in drawing the warp threads 
of the toweling or linen, and obtaining a 
pattern by binder-threads, in the same way 
as hemstitching is done. When the weft 
threads are also drawn, a cross-barred de- 
sign can be produced; and by the use of 


darning lace stitches and binder-threads 
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form an open embroflery, which was much 
used for ecclesiastical purposes in Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, and is still practiced 
as a national ‘ndustry for women in Brazil, 
‘and the other states of South America, 
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where they doit with such skill that it be- 
comes quite worthy of the name of lace, 
which they bestow upon it. Of somewhat 
the same nature as this is the old German 
“cut work.” This consisted in cutting and 
drawing both warp and weft threads, so as 
to leave the pattern drawn on the linen, a 
solid design, in a groundwork of quadran- 
gular meshes. 

Here, what are known under the name of 
**pillow and sheet shams”’’ have long been 
in use, They really are embroidered or 
handsomely trimmed covers, put over the 
pillows of the beds by day, and over that 
part of the sheet which turns over. The 
general method of manufacturing them is 
to use Victoria lawn, or linen, with lace- 
edged frills. The linen is cut to the shape 
of the pillows which it is intended to cover, 
and the sheet “‘sham”’ is about half a yard 
wide by two yards long. 

In England, two fashions seem at present 
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in vogue. The first is to have a cover, to lay 
over the quilt, of cretonne or chintz, of the 
same pattern as the hangings of the bed; 
the second idea is to have this kind of cover 


composed of a white sprigged or spotted 
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muslin, with frills of the same, or lace, antl 
lined with silk to match the prevailing’ tirit 
of the room. The first of these fancies we 
think horrible; and if the cretonne used be 
adark colored one, there is neither light 
nor brightness left in the room when thé at- 
tractive whiteness of the bed is covered up. 
We can quite understand, however, that to 
those people who, in smoky London, are 
obliged to study economy in washing, this 
fashion would prove a decided godsend. 

In Figs. 6 and 7, examples of the embroid- 
ered bed-linen are shown, which is now 
used both in England and France. They 
are done in satin-stitch embroidery, and 
are intended for use, not for “shams.” 
Great quantities of this work have always 
been done in France by the peasants of the 
Vosges mountains. 

There is nothing really new under the 
sun, Even while we write a description of 
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the embroidery of 1877, we are reminded of 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s drawings of the 
Egyptian embroidery in fashion in the tinie 
of the Pharaohs. These specimens are now 
in Paris, at the Louvre. One of them has 
a broad yellow stripe, with some narrower 
red ones laid on it, and over both is wrougtit 
a diamond pattern in needlework. The 
piece has a blue ground, over which a net- 
ting pattern of white embroidery is worked, 
and the meshes form the outline of an irreg- 
ular design of cubic shapes. The stitches 
used are nearly the same as the long stitch 
now called Russian embroidery; and one 
cannot help pondering over endless ques- 
tions of “‘ hows” and ‘‘ whens” as one gazes 
at the labor of hands which crumbled into 
dust 3,000 years ago. No, we forgot: they 
did not crumble into dust in Egypt, for their 
remains, still In .preservation, grace our 


museums today, If they could have fore- 
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geen it, we should think, the embalmer’s 


art would speedily have gone out of fashion, 


But, in spite of her being a mummy (one of 
the ugliest of things), we looked with soft- 
ened eyes at an old woman’s work, and hope 
ashe never found a resting-place, with her 
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embroidery — an exileand a show — under 
the gilded ceiling of the Palace of the Lou- 


vre. In Boston much attention is now paid 
to embroidery of fine linen, and many prof- 
itable hours are thus passed by ladies who 
have nothing else to do. 


LASSOING GRISLIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE GOLD HUNTERS,” “ RUNNING THE BLOCKADE,” &C. 


The ship Admittance, of Boston, was ly- 
ing in the barbor of Monterey, Cal., in the 
epring of 1843, discharging cargo and re- 
ceiving hides, keeping the crew busy from 
daylight until dark landing huge bales of 
goods on the beach, and rolling them over 
the rocks and sands to the custom house, a 
smal) adobe building perched on a high cliff 
that overlooked the harbor and a little cove, 
where the ship's boats landed when the wa-, 
ter was very smooth and the surf quiet. 
Such hard labor would make angels growl 
and grumble; and if such celestial beings 
were disposed to scold and complain, what 
could be expected of men who made no 
claim to Christian virtues, and who ate 
their grub, and growled; worked in the wa- 
ter and on the land, and growled, and, in 
fact, took no comfort in anything except to 
grumble at the voyage, the ship, the people, 
and to damn to all eternity California and 
-the man who discovered it, the fellow who 
put it on the charts, the owners of the ves- 
sels and all of their relatives, the day the 
articles were signed, and their own bloody 
eyes that did not prompt them to see that 
the ship was to sail to the most God-for- 
saken hole that ever existed upon the sur- 
face of the earth? Often would the men 
get a heavy bale of cotton half way up the 
bank, and then stop to rest and swear until 
the atmosphere smelt of sulphur, and the 
few Mexicans who were looking at our heavy 
work, and wondering at our want of sense 
in doing what we had to do, would quietly 
remark that the English language was rich 
in exclamations and piety, as about every 

‘other word the Americanos uttered alluded 
to God and his well-beloved son, and it was 
often remarked that it was a great pity we 
had no saints in our calendar to call upon 
in case of great emergency, like that of 


boosting beavy packages over sharp stones 
and up steep hills. They thought that as 
our sailors spoke so often and with such 
emphasis some good-natured saint would 
certainly come to their relief, if called upon 
with all the vigor and energy that the Eng- 
lish tongue is capable of assuming when the 
people who utter it are thoroughly disgust- 
ed and mad all the way through. 

We had been employed in this manner 
for a week, and were completely tired out 
when we knocked off work on Saturday 
night, and hoped for a day of rest on the 
following Sunday. Every one was disgust- 
ed, from the captain down to the smallest 
boy in the ship; and yet the labor we had 
undergone was necessary, according to thé 
laws of the port, as a certain number of 
packages had to be examined to verify the 
manifest, and see that no smuggling was at- 
tempted, —just as though such forms would 
prevent a Yankee ship from evading the 
revenue laws if the supercargo was disposed 
to do a little business on his own ac- 
count, 

I was on the quarter-deck, coiling up 
ropes and helping get the ship in order for 
Sunday, when Captain Peterson, who was 
walking back and forth between the house 
and the mainmast, suddenly stopped, and 
in his usual abrupt way said, — 

“Tom, get yourself ready in the morning, 
and go with me on shore.”’ 

** Yes, sir,’’ was the ready answer. 

And I wondered what job he had for me, 
and if there was any fun in it. 

I finished coiling up the ropes, and as I 
was about to walk forward, the captain 
stopped me. 

‘*Tom,’’ said he, “I am going bear-hunt- 
ing tomorrow with a party of Mexicans, and 
shall take you.” 
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“Yes, sir, Shall I carry one of the ship’s 


muskets?” 

““Musket! No. Whatcould you do with 
amusket? The Mexicans are going to las- 
so some grislies which they have recently 
seen near the Mission, and they expect to 
have an exciting time.” 

“Hope they won’t want me to take a 
hand in the sport, sir. Don’t think I could 
throw a lassoo in the face of a bear,’”’ 

A grim smile passed over the face of the 
captain, as he said, — 

** You are to carry some food for me and 
the rest of the party, and keep out of harm’s 
way, if you can,” 

And the captain resumed his promenade 
of the quarter-deck, while I went forward, 
and excited the greatest envy in the hearts 
of the other boys with the information that 
I had been selected for such an important 
duty. 

The next morning, as soon as the decks 
were washed down, and breakfast was over, 
I dressed for shore duty,—although my 
costume was not very elaborate: A blue- 
flannel shirt and trousers, a leather belt and 
sheath-knife, a white sennet hat, and stout 
shoes and thin stockings. 

At eight bells, or eight o’clock, the quar- 
ter-boat was lowered and hauled up to the 
gangway, and then the steward brought out 
of the cabin a canvas bag filled with hard- 
tack, cold salt-beef, pickles, and a tin can 
of butter. 

“There, Tom,” said the steward, “‘the 
old man says you ’re to take charge of the 
bag and contents, and keep your eye peeled, 
and see you don’t spill ’em.’’ 

“All right, steward. Give my compli- 
ments to the ‘old man,’ and tell him to send 
me a bottle of wine for my own consump- 
tion.” 

The steward grinned, but knew his place 
too well to carry such a message to the cap- 
tain, and, as the latter came on deck just 
at that moment, we boys tumbled into the 
boat and pulled for the shore; and as soon 
as we landed on the beach, the -captain 
walked off, merely saying, — 

“Tom, take the bag, and follow me.” 

**Don’t let the grislies chaw yer up,” 
whispered my shipmates, as I moved off in 
the wake of the captain. 

“Tf they come near me, I’|] chuck a piece 
of salt junk at them, and no respectable 
bear would wait for a second dose. 

till I return. Save my share of the duff, 
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and don’t make pigs of yourselves by eat- 
ing it,” 

Even in the pleasure of an excursion on 
shore, I-did not forget that it was duff-day, 
and that my share would come short unless 
I spoke of it. 

** All right,”’ was the reluctant response. 

And up the main street of Monterey I fol- 
lowed the captaiit to Mr, Larkin’s house 
and store,—the most pretentious place in 
town, — where I saw a dozen Mexican gen- 
tlemen on horseback, all elegantly mounted, 
with heavy silver-trimmef saddles and bri- 
dies, and on the high pommel of each sad- 
dle were coiled riatas of braideg raw-hide, 
tough and strong, and capable of overturn- 
ing the maddest bullock that roamed the 
plains. 

** Welcome, capitan!’’ shouted the Mexi- 
cans, as the “old man” hove in sight. 
‘Here is a horse for you and the boy. 
Come, mount, for it is time we were off. 
The bears will be in the mountains unless 
we are moving.” 

A Mexican ranchero tied the lunch-bag 
gvbich I carried to the saddle of the horse 
that had been selected for me to ride, and I 
will give the projectors of the expedition 
the credit of saying that the animal which 
was to carry me during the day was not one 
of the kind that preferred to stand on his 
head instead of his feet, but was a steady 
old fellow, and required but little manage- 
ment on my part. I could not “‘’witch the 

world with my horsemanship,”’ but I could 
keep my seat on such a steed, and that was 
of greater importance to me at that time 
than all the graces which the Mexicans dis- 
played to the eyes of the admiring senoritas, 
who had mustered in great numbers to see 
us off, and were disposed to flirt with the 
good-looking fellows who dashed around the 
plaza at headlong speed, and threw their 
horses on their haunches by a light touch 
of the heavy curb-bits, capable of breaking 
a jaw if extra pressure was applied. 

Captain Peterson was mounted on aslarge 
bay horse, full of life and spirit: but as he 
had passed many years on the coast, and 
had ridden a good deal, he found no trouble 
in managing his steed, and keeping a firm 
seat; but I noticed that he did not attempt 

to pick a silver dollar from the ground, or a 
pocket-handkerchief, wh le galloping at full 
speel, as some of the Mexicans did. 

** Vamose !” shouted the leader of the ex- 


pedition, 
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Then all the gentlemen touched their hats 
to the ladies, as they dashed away toward 
the Mission. 

As I followed in the rear, I thought that 
T'eould not do better than to imitate my su- 
periors, so I gave the dark-eyed beauties the 
most graceful Yankee bow that I could 
manage, and, instead of touching my hat, 

_removed it entirely from my head, and 
waved it toward them. 
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“See how polite the sailor-boy is!’ Ghd 
half a dozen of the young ladies. 

And they rewarded me with smiles and a 
fluttering of their handkerchiefs that amply 
repaid me for my gallantry. 

I had hard work to keep in sight of the 
cavalcade, but luckily about a mile from 
town the pace was moderated, and our 
horses recovered their wind, and went along 
at a gentle lope. 


GRISLY BEARS. 


“ Ranchero,”’ I said to the man who was 
riding near me, a fellow who looked after 
cattle, and had passed most of his life on 
horseback, *‘is there much danger in hunt- 
ing bears with no other weapon than a 
riata?”’ 

unless you have a quick eye, a 
steady hand, and a gvod horse. Diablo! 
but it is death if one of the monsters touch- 
es you with his claws. Keep out of the 


way of the brutes, muchacho, and run at the 
first sign of danger.” 

* And what will you do?” I asked. 

*T am a ranchero, and am used to fight- 
ing the beasts. You shall see me throwmy 
riata, if we meet the beasts. Bastante! I 
never miss my aim, and my horse will stand 
like a rock when I am ready tothrow. Ah! 
you shall see me if they give me the 
chance.” 
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“Have you caught many during your 
time?” I asked, 

**Whenever there is a bear bating in 
town, Juan is called upon to furnish the 
bear. It is but sport for me.” 

** And death to others,’’ I suggested. 

**Caramba! what would you have? Eve- 
ry man to his taste. Those who can’t ride 
well or throw the riata with precision 
should keep out of the sport, It is work 
for men, — not boys.” 

** And, being a boy, I shall keep at a safe 
distance,’’ I said, with a laugh. 

** You are a marenaro, — not a bear-hunt- 
er,”’ was the response, 

I was about to explain that I preferred 
the former profession to the latter, when 
the head of the cavalcade halted, and from 
the woods rode a dark-skinned Indian, 
mounted on one of the horses belonging to 
the Mission. 

The native informed our party that on a 
plain, just back of the Mission, he had seen 
two large grisly bears, not more than an 
hour previous, feeding on the body of a 
bullock which they had killed at early 
dawn; and the fellow offered to lead the 
way, and show us where the game was to 
be found,—at the same time assuring us 
that the priests of the Mission had cursed 
the bears with book and bell, and would 
bless the parties who exterminated the 
beasts, as they had made sad havoc with 
the cattle of the holy fathers, 

Don Alvernado, who appeared to be the 
leader of the party, issued his orders, divid- 
ing his men into three squads, each taking 
a different direction, so that the bears could 
be cut off in their retreat, in case they were 
disposed to leave the plain and take to the 
woods and mountains, where it would be 
impossible to use the horses and lassos, I 
followed the captain, as I considered it my 
duty to look after him, and see.that he did 
not rush into unnecessary danger; or, in 
other words, dash forward, and attack the 
bears single-handed. I don’t suppose that 
he ever knew the interest that I took in his 

welfare on that occasion, so now make it 
known for the first time; and, as he is still 
alive, it is very probable that he will come in 
and thank me, if this article evergneets his 
eye. 

A few minutes, and we had gained the 
plains, and then saw that the bears — two 
large fellows, a male and female, —hav- 
ing satisfied their appetites, were taking a 
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breathing-spell near the base of a hill stud- 
ded with woods. The animals looked at us— 
in an indolent manner, and would have trot- 

ted off as fast as possible; but just as they 

made up their minds to do so, some of our 

horsemen headed them off, and drove them 

growling and grunting toward us, - 

** Oso! osol’’ shouted the Mexicans. 

They put spurs to their horses, whirl- 
ing their stout riatas as ‘they galloped over 
the plain, the ranchero leading the crowd, 
and yelling like a fiend. 

{ did not think that I was called upon to 
imperil my life by keeping company with 
such people, so stopped my horse, and look- 
ed on, ready to turn and run as soon as 
danger was near enough to warrant such a 
course, Even Captain Peterson did not 
think it necessary to take the lead in this 
exciting sport, for he checked his horse, and 
looked on, like myself. 

The bears now found themselves encir- 
cled, and waited for an attack. The horses 
were a little shy in approaching the formid- 
able beasts, and I did not wonder at it, as 
one blow of their powerful claws would have 
left marks never to be erased, even if it did 
not instantly kill. 

The horsemen rode around the bears, yell- 
ing and chattering like so many lunatics, — 
all for the purpose of confusing the brutes, 
and enabling the hunters to get a good cast 
of their lassos. Suddenly the ranchero 
dashed out of the circle, rode straight for 
the bears, whirled his riata over his head, 
and let fly. It caught one of the grislies by 
the fore-paw, and, before the angry brute 
could understand the matter, the ranchero 
had turned the head of his horse, and drawn 
the riata as tight as a bar of iron. But the 
bear was not disposed to submit to such 
treatment in silence. With an angry roar, 
he rushed toward the Mexican who was tor- 
turing him: but the fellow avoided the con- 

tact by making his horse retain the distance 
between them; and then half a dozen other 
riatas flew through the air, and bruin was 
entangled by the neck, paws, and legs, and 
stretched out on the ground like a spread 
eagle, each horse pulling in a different di- 
rection. 

The female grisly had, in the mean time, 
separated from her mate, aud edged away 
from the crowd, as if determined to look 
after her own welfare. I had bec« me so in- 
terested in the struggle that I had not no- 
ticed the act, and it was not until Captain 
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Peterson's voice roused me that I saw the 
r. 

**Look out for yourself, Tom!’ he roared. 

And then I saw that the grisly was with- 
in five fathoms of me, and coming on like a 
whirlwind. 

**Cut and run for it, Tom! the old man 
continued. 

I saw half a dozen horsemen follow- 
ing in the wake of the bear, and swinging 
their lassos. I did not wait for further or- 
ders. Seizing the bag containing the lunch- 
eon, I launched it at the head of the advanc- 
ing bear, then turned my horse, and fled 
-toward Monterey as though all the wild ani- 
mals in the country were at my heels, and 
my gallant steed did not slacken his pace (I 
did not try very hard to check him) until in 
front of Mr. Larkin’s store; and as that 
gentleman caught sight of me, he came out 
and asked what luck the Mexicans had in 
their hunt. 

‘IT expect that I am the only one left to 
tell the story,” I replied. ‘*I did all thata 
boy could do, and then made my escape, 
Single-handed and alone 1” — 

**Do you think that you are talking to a 
marine?’ demanded Mr. Larkin. . I don’t 
believe that you have been near danger. 
Get off your horse, and gu into the kitchen, 
and tell the cook to give you some dinner, 
A boy that has been frightened as badly as 
you have must be hungry.” 

I was hungry. Mr. Larkin set a good ta- 
ble, and was hospitable. I did not think it 
worth while to notice his insinuations as 
long as there was a prospect of getting some- 
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thing toeat. I entered the house, and as- 
tonished the cook with the extent of my 
appetite and a full detail of the dangers 
through which I had passed. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon the 
Mexicans and the captain returned with the 
bears lashed to country carts, 

“Tom,” said the captain, when he saw 
me sitting in the shade, and taking it easy, 
* what did you run for?” 

“Could n’t hold the horse, sir; tried to 
stop him, but it was impossible.” 

“What did you throw away the grub 
for?” 

** Thought the bear needed it more than I 
did just at that moment, sir.’’ 

You need n’t have scudded in the way 
you did. The Mexicans would have clap- 
ped a stopper on the bear before he could 
overhaul you.” 

“No doubt of it, sir; but I thought it 
best to be on the safe side,’’ 

“Well, go on board at sundown. I don’t 
think that I shall take you the next time I 
go after bears.” 

“Thank you, sir. I am glad to hear it,’’ 

And I walked down to the landing, and 
waited for the sundown boat, and amused 
my shipmates by my spirited account of a 
bear-hunt. 

A few days afterward there were some ex- 
citing bear and bull bating in Monterey; 
but, after all of my exertions and labor in 
capturing the grislies, no one deemed me of 
sufficient importance to invite me to be 
present. Thus is true courage sometimes 
rewarded by coldness and neglect. 


THE MOUNTAIN LAKE. 
BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


Calm lies the mountain lake among the hills: 
Perpetual quietude its bosom fills, 


The shade of clouds may fall upon its breast, 
But naught disturbs the stillness of its rest. 
Upon the hills the wind’s loud voice may wake, 
And tempest-clouds in fury burst and break, 
Nor lightning’s flash nor thunder’s, awful tcne 
Can stir the tide where erst she sunlight shone 
Green is the shore, the spot unearthly fair, 
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And Alpine violets blossom sweetly there. 
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RAISED FROM THE DEAD. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


8.— COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS) 


CHAPTER V. 


One year stole away, days and nights suc- 
ceeding each other as silently as light and 
shadow chase across the landscape; and an- 
other year followed in its tracks, and another 
and another, till ten years are gone since 
that morning when little Rose and Lily, little 
now no longer, ate their first breakfast to- 
gether in the dormitory of the convent-school 
of the Sisters of Notre Dame, in Saxon. 
Whatever changes may have come to people, 
places are not noticeably different, and we 
might walk up the avenue to Rose Hall and 
fancy that but a day had passed since Doc- 
tor Thayer went up there to call on the lady 
of the house for some trinkets belonging toa 
poor little pauper in whom he was interest- 


ed, Perhaps the trees have a more stately 
growth, the shrubs are fuller, the hedges 
finer; but the wide door stands open as 
then, the wrought-lace curtains hang scarce- 
ly swaying in the faint breeze, and the 
same bird-songs thrill the air, though the 


same birds do not sing them, It is surely 
the same lady who stands by one of the 
lower front windows, holding back the cur- 
tain with an imperious arm, as though she 
had just swept it aside to give some angry 
comtnand to one who must obey. There is 
the same white and haughty face, the same 
wealth of silken black hair, the same hard, 
bright eyes, and the same fine and stately 
form. Instead of the rose-colored dress 
which formerly cast its faint blush on the 
marble pallor, Mrs, Burkhardt wears a loose 
morning-robe of white pique elaborately em- 
broidered with black. Ifthe hair is thinned 
on the top of the lady’s head that mark of 
time’s depredations is hidden by the co- 
quettish little barbe of lace which is fastened 
to her braids with a knot of lavender ribbon, 
and falls in long embroidered ends to her 
shoulders, Though nearly fifty years of age, 
Mrs. Burkhardt can yet be captivating when 
she chooses; and it must be owned that she 
sometimes chovses of late. These lingering 


signs of lavender and black embroideries 
are all that is left of her widow’s weeds. 
Mr. Burkhardt has been three years dead. 

It would seem that the lady was expecting 
some one; for after looking out a while, she 
dropped the curtain, and began walking the 
room, glancing from the windows whenever 
she passed them, and keeping a close look- 
outon the avenue, The deep awnings over 
the two windows shade the room, which, 
looking westward, has none of the morning 
sunshine; but it had a rich, deep-hued at- 
mosphere of its own. The pale-violet-tint- 
ed walls are nearly covered with paintings, 
only occasionally relieved by a rare wood- 
engraving, the carved front of a tall cabinet, 
a chimney-piece of black Egyptian mariule, 
or a bracket holding some bronze ornament; 
the vases are profuse and richly cvlored, tne 
violet-ground carpet, with its softly biended 
black and amber figures, the violet satin 
draped chairs and sofas, all steep the air 
with their color, till even the green and 
gold of the June morning outside looks pale. 
Perhaps in a purer and more searching 
light one might see marks of. wrinkles in 
the corners of the lady’s eyes, or some other 
delicate sign of coming age; but in the rich 
dusk of the room she looks immortal. Even 
the anger and excitement which is evident- 
ly quivering in every nerve of her form gives 
her a more youthful look, by chasing away 
that languor which ever comes with years. 

At length, after she had paced the room 
impatiently for nearly half an hour, she 
paused and listened, for there was a faint 
sound of light wheels in the avenue; and in 
a few minutes a glittering little top-buggy 
drawn by a beautiful bay was driven up to 
the steps, and a gentleman alighted and 
tossed the reins into the hands of a colored 
servant, who had come immediately forward 
on hearing bim. 

Looking at this gentleman as he ascends 
the steps with prompt but unhurried feet, 
we may realize the flight of ten years since 
we lastsawhim. It is Doctor Eugene Thay- 
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er; but not the bridegroom siniling at his 
bride’s crown of cherry-blossums, nor tie 
kind young doctor taking his little orphan 
charge to the convent, The man looks his 
full forty years, and you can see that they 
have not been forty years of play. Ten 
years of severe study and of faithful prac- 
tice in the science of fighting disease and 
death in the myriad forms which they as- 
sume to attack the citadel of life will leave 
their mark; and Doctor Thayer has had 
other wearing influences at work on him 
beside this professional wear and tear. But 
there are few persons who would look on 
him with less pleasure now than ten years 
ago. The face is thin; but it is the thin- 
ness of the finely wrought statue, and not 
one ignoble tool has cut its line there. A 
young person may have physical beauty; 
but a refined mind requires time to imprint 
its higher beauty on the features. Ten 
years ago, the expression of the dactor’s 
face, when in repose, was thoughtful: now 
it has added melancholy to thoughtfulness, 
No ray ef brightness has gone from his 
eyes; but they are, perhaps, more steady 
and less flashing. His whole manner has 
changed, except that prompt way which is 
essential, and a featuré of mind as well as 
of body. There is less play of expression; 
the smile is slow to come; the manner is 
more reserved and cold; though gentle, the 
words few. To intimate friends, or the 
rare persons who suit him, he can unbend, 
and be as easy and more charming than 
ever; but the doctor’s patients and ordinary 
acquaintances stand a little in awe of him. 
Careless rings of dark hair curl about his 
head, and his beard is all shaven except a 
long mustache, beloved of the ladies, who 
never weary of the way in which it turns 
back so as to hide the composed mouth, yet 
at the ends droops in a silken tress below the 
chin. This mustache is the doctor’s only 
sign of dandyism, unless his exquisite neat- 
ness may be classed under that head. “A 
frequent bath and clean linen are indispens- 
able to a physican,” he would say; and he 
acted on his maxim. 

Servants &4ppeared as if by magic at the 
Hall. One never had to ring a bell there on 
approaching. An obsequious quadroon rose 
from the earth, as it were, as you drove up 
the steps, his hand extended to take the 
reins from yours; the doors opened as you 
approached them: it was as if your unspok- 
en wishes were audible to the dwellers 


there. One was not without an uncom- 
fortable feeling that privacy was impossible 
at the Hall, and that any minute, however 
inopportune, a dusky-faced afrite might 
start up at one’selbow. One of these noise- 
less beings appeared just inside the open 
door as Doctor Thayer entered, and, bow- 
ing low, informed him that Mrs. Burkhardt 
was in the sunset room, so named on ac- 
count of a beautiful painting of an Italian 
sunset which adorned its walls. There he 
found the lady, absorbed, apparently, in 
examining rose-petals through a microscope. 

** Clarence,’’ she said, without looking up, 
on hearing a step, “I sha’n’t go to town to- 
day. Cousin Margaret wants me to sit with 
her. So you needn’t wait. O doctor!’ with 
a charming little air of surprise, ** I thought 
it was Clarence. How noiselessly you 
came! Your wheels must be tired with 
velvet. Or did you walk?” 

**I drove,” the doctor replied, with a 
courteous greeting. 

As he came up the avenue, his sharp eyes 
had plainly seen the lady pacing her room, 
and had seen her white dress pause a mo- 
inent before the window as he came round 
the near turn at the wing of the house. 

**What does she want to make such a 
pretence for?’’? he thought, coolly looking 
her over, and calmly admiring her faultless 
make-up. 

‘** At the microscope?” he remarked, with 
a glance at her occupation. ‘That is our 
modern substitute for the enchanted carpet: 
it transports us into a new world.” 

Mrs. Burkhardt laughed lightly. 

**T am simply consoling myself,” she said. 
*‘Chancing to look at my own hand through 
the glass, I was horrified at its course ap- 
pearance; and I can only regain my own 
self-respect by proving to myself that the 
rose-petals are quite as rough.”’ 

She took up one of the petals from the 
table beside her, and, dropping it to the 
delicate palm of her hand, smilingly con- 
templated it. 

The doctor smiled lightly also; but there 
was a spice of cynicism in his expression as 
he marked the coquetry of her action. 

“* The petal has the worst of it,’ he said, 
with the air of a man who knows that he is 
expected to pay a compliment. 

The lady tossed the flowers aside, and be- 
came grave immediately. 

**T have a childish habit of trifling when 
I am anxious,” she said, with dignity. 
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** And I am very uneasy and very much an- 
noyed this morning, I wish to speak to you 
about it.” 

The gentleman signified that he was all 
attention. Indeed, Doctor Thayer respect- 
ed Mrs. Burkhardt when she proceeded to 
business. She had a clear, prompt way, 
and showed more coolness and common 
sense than women are always in the habit 
of displaying when they are interested in 
the subject under discussion, 

** You have not forgotten what I told you 
years ago about the death of that Mrs, Pau- 
lier who was here to nurse Cousin Marga- 
ret? Well, I had almost forgotten it, when 
suddeuly it was recalled to my mind in the 
most unexpected manner, I was at Mrs. 
General Summerville’s yesterday. She has 
just returned from the South, She told me 
that about six weeks ago she received a let- 
ter from my cousin, Mr. Stanley, of Eng- 
land. The letter was directed toO——, and 
forwarded to her. He wrote to make inqui- 
ries concerning this same Mrs. Paulier, — 
having, he said, just heard that she once 
nursed Mrs. Summerville. Now, the fact 
that Mr. Stanley should inquire about this 
person does not surprise me, —I should not 
be surprised at his knowing or inquiring 
about any one, or at anything he might do, 
He is a most unaccountable being. But the 
fact of any person asking for her now of 
course makes me yneasy. What can I say if 
asked concerning the manner of her death? 
Since poor Dr. Marston’s death, no one 
knows the particulars except yourself, me, 


Cousin Margaret, my housekeeper, and the 


apothecary’s son Thomas, What am 1 to 
do? It is really very embarrassing. I shall 
never cease to regret that I did not put aside 
my dislike of vulgar scandal, and have the 
matter made public at the time. I cannot 
imagine what should have made me so in- 
discreet, except that I was too much shock- 
ed by the occurrence to know well what I 
was about. What ought I to do?” 

Mrs. Burkhardt, in the effort to control 
and hide her own agitation, did not notice 
that a swift flush had passed over her com- 
panion’s face, and that he checked an eager 
impulse to speak. 

When she kad finished speaking, he had 
himself in hand again. 

**It is impossible for me to dictate your 
course,”’ he replied quietly, his eyes dwell- 
ing steadily on her pallid face. ‘ It is very 
unlikely that any one will apply to me for 
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information. I was not your physician at 
the time. You must really use your own 
judgment in the matter.’’ 

The lady frowned angrily. 

“I shall then repeat that she died of 
cramps,” she said, with a defiant air; “‘ and, 
if you choose, you can put metothelie. It 
would be simply absurd to tell the story 
now, even if the woman’s own father should 
come, It seems likely that Mr. Stanley has 
come across some friend of hers.” 

Did Mrs. Summerville answer Mr. Stan- 
ley’s letter?” the gentleman asked. 

** Yes, and without a word to me. She 
wrote him that Mrs, Paulier died suddenly 
at my house. What a position that places 
me in!” she exclaimed fiercely. 

**No one could suppose that you were in 
any way interested in Mrs. Paulier's death,” 
remarked the doctor, with apparent careless- 
ness, but in reality watching every look and 
motion of the woman before him, 

She-started, and a spark shot from her 
eyes, 

** What do you mean?” she cried. 

‘Simply what I say,’? was the quiet re- 
ply. ‘*Of course the fact that you did not 
tell the truth at first about this affair would 
make it awkward to tell it now; but it 
would seem that nothing more can be im- 
puted to you than an error of judgment. I 
do not perceive how you are to be seriously 
compromised, Of course, if your cousin is 
the one to make the inquiries, you can ea- 
sily explain it to him,” 

Mrs. Burkhardt sighed impatiently. She 
did not care to say that her cousin was pre- 
cisely the one to whom she would least like 
to explain the story of Mrs. Paulier’s death, 

‘*It is then probable that Mrs. Paulier’s 
family are in search of her,’’ the doctor re- 
marked, as though he felt obliged to say 
something, and did not know what else to 
Say. 

“It would seem so,” the lady replied 
shortly. 

Then she lifted her eyes full to his, and 
said sternly, — 

‘Doctor Thayer, I blame you for this, 
and my opinion is that you can explain it, 
To whom did you send the watch and min- 
iature I gave you?” 

His look of surprise more than half dis- 
armed her angry suspicions, 

**You mistake!’ he said decidedly. “TI 
did not send, I gave them to the person who 
had aright tothem. That person was not 
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' Mr. Stanley, nor any one connected with 
him, so far as I know or can judge. I am 
as much astonished as you can be at Mr. 
Stanley’s making any inquiries about the 
lady. Ihave heard that she wasalady. I 
would furthermore say that I have never 
told how Mrs. Paulier died. When, if ever, 
I feei obliged to tell it, I shall inform you of 
my intention. I cannot be suspected of 
working in any sly or underhand manner, 
— though no one can deny my right to keep 
my own secreis; and the secrets of others, 
when I become possessed of them.”’ 

“Certainly! I did not mean to insinuate 
any suspicion of you,’ she said immedi- 
ately. 

Doctor Thayer rose. 

“Shall I see Miss Fairfield now?’’ 

And he left the room, scarcely waiting 
for the affirmative nod which answered 
him. 

He was the Hall physician, and had visit- 
ed Miss Fairfield daily for the last three 
months. There was no need of any great 
ceremony, therefure, in making his calls. 

Mrs. Burkhardt looked after him with a 
lowering face as he left the room. 

* How that man baffles me!’’ she mutter- 
ed. ‘*HereI have been trying for ten years 
to find out whom he knows belonging to 
her, and have failed. But I believe be tells 
the truth, —he is too much of a gentleman 
not 

She got up, and walked uneasily to one of 
the windows, looking out, but seeing noth- 
ing, her face full of irritation and something 
very like fear. 

“What a fool I was not to have had 
that apothecary prosecuted!’ she muttered, 
clenching her hand in the lace curtain that 
fell about her. ‘‘If it must come out now, 
it would place me in a frightful position. 
That old fool is capable of believing that I 
got her poisoned. I don’t kuow but Doctor 
Thayer would think it possible. Men are 
such villains themselves, the moment they 
know that one woman hates another, and 
has reason to wish her out of the way, they 
are ready to believe anything. I am glad 
that the creature and her child are dead; 
but I have not yet become a mixer of 
doses,”’ 

Mrs. Burkhardt spoke truly. When her 
own interests were concerned, she could be 
hard and unjust, she could shield tacitly the 
sins of others, and could be guilty of almost 
any sin of omission, if the temptation was 
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sufficient; but she could not commit a crime 
which no sophistry could excuse, An overt 
act was something which she could not gloze 
over. 

Miss Fairfield found the doctor rather ab- 
sent thatday. He did not give, she thought, 
his customary attention to her daily aches 
and pains. Neither did he entertain her 
with that brief resume of the news of the 
day with which he had been wont to favor 
her. He even showed signs of impatience 
when she began to tell her dreams of the 
night before. 

«I feel as though something particular is 
going to happen,” she said; last night 
I dreamed of troubled water, — waves run- 
ning high, and dashing over ships and 
bridges. You may think that dreams are 
nothing, doctor; but with me they are al- 
ways followed by something.” 

“I do not doubt it,’ replied the doctor 
dryly. 

The invalid went on, without perceiving 
any mockery in the tone of this remark. 

*“‘T remember well how I dreamed three 
nights in succession of a wedding before 
that poor Mrs. Paulier died at our house, 
twelve years ago. And the very night her 
little girl died at the poor-house, I dreamed 
about her, —thought I saw her mother 
pointing into an open grave, and trying to 
hold the child back, while the little thing 
kept smiling and walking straight toward 
it. I thought that if she should step into 
that grave, the earth would fall on her, and 
she would be buried alive. The very next 
day I heard of her death.” 

Doctor Thayer looked at his patient with 
mingled astonishment and suspicion, Was 
it possible that there could be such a strik- 
ing coincidence between dreams and reali- 
ties? or was the woman probing him? 

He soon perceived that his latter guess 
was incorrect. Nothing was further from 
the gentle invalid’s thought than either the 
desire or ability to try him so, or the knowl- 
edge which could prompt that desire. He 
saw that he had merely added one more 
illustration of the saying that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in our philosophy. A sense of 
honor prevented him from yielding to his 
desire to encourage Miss Fairfield to gossip 
on this subject. She was garrulous, and 
had perfect faith in him; but if there was 
ever to be a time when he should ask infor- 
mation of any ore in Mrs. Burkhardt’s 
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house without first consulting Mrs. Burk- 
hardt herself, that time had not yet come. 
He had a far more valuable source of knowl- 
edge in Mr. Stanley, with whom he proposed 
to communicate at once, 

“There is no accounting for dreams,”’ he 
said, rising. 

And, with this trite remark, he took his 
leave, and went down-stairs. 

Mrs. Burkhardt stood on the piazza as he 
went out, but did not seem disposed to de- 
tain him. 

“TI find that you have a sibyl in your 
house,”’ he said, as he lifted his hat in 
passing. ‘‘Miss Fairfield has dreamed a 
dream.”’ 

He stepped into his buggy, bowed again 
to the lady looking after him, and drove 
swiftly down the avenue, Near the en- 
trance-gate he met an open carriage driving 
up tothe house, It contained an old gen- 
tleman whom he had never seen before, he 
thought. This stranger was about fifty 
years of age, hale and keen-eyed, and, in 
passing, he favored the doctor with a glance 
like an arrow. 

“Pretty good eyes,” thought the doctor 
coolly, for it had been Greek meeting Greek. 

Dismissing the incident from his mind, 
ke drove rapidly homeward. His home was 
the same little cottage where we first saw 
him; but there have been various changes 
and improvements made there during the 
last ten years. More land has been added, 
a stable built, and a conservatory run along 
the south side next the parlors. Everything 
shows taste, and, though the place is not im- 
posing, there is an evidence that money is 
not lacking. Indeed, there are many who 
wonder, and have long wondered, why Doc- 
tor Thayer does not buy a statelier man- 
sion, — though nothing can be more charm- 
ing than this little retreat, 

In its small way, Vine Cottage is as ad- 
mirably ordered as the Hall. A man step- 
ped out of the garden, — where he had been 
tying rose-vines,—as the doctor came up, 
and, with a respectful bow, took the doc- 
tor’s horse. 

* Any calls, Tim?’ 

** No, sir.”’ 

* Put him up, then,” 

Going directly into the house, the doctor 
passed through the long, airy parlor to a 
small room in the rear which he used as a 
study. There were his books, and there he 


wrote his letters, and there he retired when 
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he wished to be alone. Not that he was 
much troubled for solitude; for, save when 
Charles Wilson came out to stay over night 
or to dine with him, or Meeta Coolidge came 
once a year with her two children to spend 
a week, or when he invited some occasional 
guest, Doctor Thayer dwe}t alone with his 
servants, Poor Anne Thayer, weak, self- 
ish, but loving, had died before she had 
been a year married, —died in the full flush 
of happiness, and before she had ever seri- 
ously saddened her husband’s heart, or em- 
bittered herown. Ker few faults were all 
forgotten by him, and only her virtues and 
her Jove for him were borne in mind, 

“Poor child?’ her husband used to sigh 
when he thought of her, 

That word told the story. To him she 
had been as a child; gentle, simp!e, unrea- 
sonable, and loving, but no companion nor 
help-meet. He had no desire to marry 
again in a hurry, and, with years and added 
culture, had been more fasticious and hard 
to please. 

But the place was lonely, and the doctor 
seldom crossed his threshold without a sigh. - 
This time, however, he forgot all loneliness, 
having a troop of thcughts for company. 

** How could I have become so listless 
about that child, —that young lady, she is 
now?” he thought aloud, ‘Clearly, some- 
thing is about to be revealed. I must write 
to Mr. Stanley at once, Heaven grant it 
may not be too late!” 

With anxious haste, the doctor unlocked 
and opened a secretary, and took out a 
package of letters, They were the letters 
which he had received twice a year from 
the convent ever since he had placed Rose 
Paulier there, The first fourteen, received 
in seven years, were merely acknowledg- 
ments of remittances, and a few lines from 
the superior, stating that her charge was 
well, and doing well. The next one inform- 
ed him that Miss Rose, being sixteen, and 
old enough and capable of teaching, desired 
his permission to be independent, and re. 
main at the convent as a teacher. She 
could now pay her own way there. The 
doctor had consented, but urged that she 
would consider him a friend, and continue 
to inform him of her progress, The next 
letter had been from the young lady her- 
self, —a mere line formally stating that she 
was well, and that the next year her salary 
would be so much increased that she wouln 
be able to commence repaying him the mon- 
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ey he had advanced for her education, This 


letter he had answered in a very stiff way. 
He bad not expected nor desired the money 
to be repaid, he said, and should feel hurt 
if she insisted. Still, he had no intention 
to dictate to the young lady. 

After that, there had not been a word till 
that very spring, in March, Then two let- 
ters came, — one from the superior, and one 
from her young charge. Rose desired to 
become a nun, but did not think it right to 
do so without first informing him; and the 
superior assured him that she had no doubt 
of the girl’s vocation, and did not believe 
her resolution to be from any excitement of 
feeling, but the result of a conviction that 
such a life was best suited to her. To these 
commuuications he had answered that Rose 
was in no way under his authority, and was 
old enough to choose for herself. He earn- 
estly recommended, however, that she would 


see something of the world before deciding 
to give it up. That was all he had heard 


or written. 

He took up this last Jetter from Rose, and 
read it over in the full glow of newly awak- 
ened interest and feeling. It had been re- 
ceived when he was very much pre-occupied, 
and had dwelt in his mind but a brief time. 
It was a pretty letter, neatly folded, well- 
written, — altogether answering the doctor’s 
idea of what a young lady’s letter should 
be. Something sweet and gentle in the tone 
of it— something sad, too, but with a con- 
stitutional, not conscious, melancholy — 
struck him as he read it this second time. 
He paused, too, over one sentence which he 
had not noticod at first: — 

“*T promised you when I came here that 
I would never do anything of importance 
without first consulting you. Perhaps you 
have forgotten this promise, —but J have 
not.” 

It all came up before him, — the drive on 
that June morning, and the pale little cheek 
pressed against his breast, while, with an 
an earnestness which woke a new echo in 
his heart when he remembered it, he had 
required that promise from her, It all came 
back. ‘* You may have forgotten, but I 
have not.’’ It sounded like a reproach. 

In all these ten years Doctor Thayer had 
hot once seen Rose. At first there had been 
reasons why he could not; later, he had 
seen no reason why he should. The con- 
vent was scarcely a place for a gentleman 
to call, particularly when he could give no 
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explanation to the world for his going 


there; and they had not seemed to expect 
him. For ten years he had lived within six 
miles of this girl, whom he had called the 
first_child of his heart, and had not once set 
eyes on her. 


“*I will go this afternoon,” he said; *‘ and 
now for my letter.” 


The letter was written, sealed, and direct- 
ed to Mr. Stanley; and there the writer 
stopped, remembering that he must get that 
gentleman’s address, —a somewhat embar- 
rassing necessity, since there was no one to 
ask but Mrs. Burkhardt. Tomorrow would 
have to do for that, Then the doctor rang 
the bell, and ordered his dinner to be an 
hour earlier than usual, and that his car- 
riage should be at the door immediately 
after dinner. This little household moved 
like clock-work, and at precisely four o’clocix 
the tinkle of a bell announced that dinner 
was served, At the same instant the door- 
bell rang. 

**T cannot see any one unless the busi- 
ness is of importance,’’ the doctor said to 
the servant, as he went through the entry. 

Presently the girl came into the dining- 
room with a card in her hand, 

**The gentleman says his business is of 
importance, sir,” she said; ‘‘and he would 
like to see you a moment to arrange for a 
future interview, if you cannot attend to 
him now.” 

The doctor glanced over the card, and 
read, “Samuel A. Markham, Attorney, 
London.”? His eyes sparkled as he read. 

“Ts he a fresh-faced, white-haired man, 
with very sharp eyes?” he asked. 

“ Von, 

‘Keep the dinner hot, then, Ann, and 
add something to it. Perhaps the gentle- 
man will dine with me,” 

Doctor Thayer found his visitor standing, 
hatin hand. A gentleman evidently; rath- 
er handsome, now he saw him well, and 
with a prompt, business-like look about him 
which suited the doctor admirably. 

**The business on which I come may not 
occupy more than a few minutes,”’ said the 
stranger briefly, declining the seat the other 
offered him. ‘It would be well to ascer- 


tain that at once, lest I detain you unneces- 
sarily.”’ 

The doctor bowed, and the gentleman 
proceeded : — 

** My card will tell you my name and pro- 
fession. 


I have been for many years the 
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confidential legal adviser of the late Mr. 
Walter Stanley, of London,” 


“Tate? exclaimed the doctor, involun- 
tarily, his countenance changing. 

**Yes, sir. Mr. Stanley has been dead 
about a month; and, in obedience to his 
will, I have come to this country to discov- 
er, if possible, some traces of a near relative 


of his.” 

Doctor Thayer’s eyes flashed up as he re- 
peated the word ‘‘relative,” and for a mo- 
ment he forgot his visitor, and stood fixed 
in thought, putting lirik to link of the chain 
of seemingly detached events and incidents. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir!’ he said then, 
“Pray seat yourself. Or perhaps you will 
dine with me? I was just seating myself 
at the table when you came in.”’ 

The gentleman smilingly accepted the 
courtesy, and followed his host into the din- 
ing-room. Evidently this grave but fine- 
faced country physician had something to 
tell him, and knew what he had come to 
ask. Business was business, but the Eng- 
lishman could not help noticing that the 
dining-room appointments, simple as they 

| were, showed a highly cultivated mind, and 
an acquaintance with the usages of the best 
society. He had never before heard of 
Doctor Thayer; but the feeling of respect 
with which his clear, keen face had inspired 
him on their chance meeting in the Hall 
avenue, was increased by what he saw of 
his menage. A man who had such silver, 
with such an initial on it, who knew enough 
‘ to buy such an engraving as hung over the 
sideboard. whose cook knew how to make a 
chicken-pie, who, moreover, had the good 
sense to offer his guest pure native wine in- 
stead of counterfeit foreign ones, —such a 
man Mr. Samuel Markham could conscien- 
tiously call a gentleman, The Englishman 
had been nearly poisoned more than once 
by the ingenuous hospitality of those who 
had, on account of his nationality, felt 
obliged to offer him what they called port 
wine. He also admired the courtesy of his 
host, who would not ask an explanation 

which he was plainly anxious to receive. 

Only the preliminaries of their business 
were spoken of during dinner. Mr. Stanley 
had died of gout in the stomach; had been 
suffering from it during several years. He 
had been intending to come to America in 
company with his attorney, though against 
the advice of his physician, and had proba- 
bly hastened his death by the exertions he 
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had made to prepare himself for going. He 
had been many years trying to find out 


where this relative of his was, had at last 


got aclew of her, had written to a lady at 
whose house he had heard of her having 
been some years before, and had learned 
from his correspondent that the lady he was 
in search of had died at Mrs. Burkhardt’s, 


Mr. Stanley had, his attorney owned, been 


frantic on receiving this news, and had im- 
mediately commenced preparations to come 
to this country, when he was taken worse. 
He had, however, left his affairs in perfect 
order, and his wishes clearly expressed. 
**T was to make inquiries not only of Mrs, 
Burkhardt,” the gentleman said, “ but also 
of the physician and clergyman who attend- 
ed Mrs. Paulier in her last illness; also any 
physician or clergyman in the neighborhood 
who might be supposed to know anything 
of the matter. I was to search the records 
of deaths, — was even to examine the grave 
where the lady is said to be buried.” 
“ There is then great importance attached 
to the fact of Mrs. Paulier’s death?” the 
doctor asked quietly. 
“Yes, sir,’ the lawyer replied, closely 
observing the effect of his words, ‘‘ Mrs, 
Paulier was Mr. Stanley’s first cousin, and, 
if living, by his death she becomes heiress 
to an immense fortune. The Hall in which 
she is said to have died was but a part of 
her inheritance.”’ 
Doctor Thayer colored slightly at this an- 
nouncement, but spoke as quietly as before, 
*“*T have no doubt that Mrs. Paulier died 
at Mrs, Burkhardt’s house, as you have 
been told.” * 
“‘And that her child died at the poor- 
house, as also I have been told?’’ asked the 
attorney excitedly. 
Doctor Thayer was silent. 
The lawyer pushed his chair back from 
the table. 
“I brought papers to satisfy Mrs. Burk- 
hardt of my right to make inquiries,” he 
said hastily. ‘‘ Butif you have anything to 
tell me you have a right to be more particu- 
lar. Besides, she saw and knew me in town 
as her cousin’s attorney. Will you go with 
me to the Hall, or into the city? where I 
can find some sureties, I think.” 
“I will go to town,” the doctor said. 
“ Pardon me if I am too careful,” he added, 
with a slight smile. ‘“‘As a lawyer, you 
cannot but own that I err on the right side. 
Socially I am satisfied. The hesitation is 
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merely a technical one. There are persons 
who may suffer damage by what I have to 
tell you.” 

** No apology is necessary, sir,’’ the other 
said heartily, impatient to be off. 
“Mrs, Burkhardt must have been aston- 
ished to learn the relationship in which 
Mrs. Paulier stood to her,’? remarked the 
doctor, as the two went out. 
*“*She was, sir, very much astonished,’’ 
the other replied dryly. ‘‘She was so much 
astonished that she refuses to believe it.’’ 
‘*Mrs. Paulier is clearly traced?” was the 
next question, as they bowled over the 
ground toward the city. ‘“‘ You are sure of 
her identity ?” 
**Oh, yes! We knew all about her and her 
little girl, and had them fully identified. 
She had three children, —two boys, who 
died, and this little girl, who was born a 
month after Mr. Paulier died. Paulier was 
a worthiess sort of fellow, a musician, who 
ran away with Rose Stanley, thinking to 
make a fortune byit. Her father never for- 
gave her, but died in a few years, leaving 
half his wealth to his nephew, the other 
half to public charities. The Stanleys’are 
asubborn race. Myclient was in love with 
his cousin.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Of course Doctor Thayer had to postpone 
his visit to the convent, and the next morn- 
ing, as he rode through the sweet country 
roads, he recollected that his second visit 
was to be made on the anniversary of the 
first. It was just ten years that very day of 
June that he had taken his first stealthy 
morning drive with the child beside him. 
He went over it all again in his mind, —re- 
membering even how she had watched from 
his horse up to the reins, from his reins to 
his hands, then up the sleeve till her bright 
glance had made its sudden leap to his face. 
So absorbed was he in this retrospection 
that he forgot the years that had passed, 
and as he went up the avenue that led to 
the convent, and saw a group of ‘children 
playing on the terrace, he looked eagerly 
among them for Rose, 

**Rose Blanche she was to be named,” he 
thought, scanning them closely as he went 
up the steps. 

**Is there one here named Rose Blanche?”’ 
he asked of a bright little girl who stood 
near. 

“ There is n’t any little girl of that name,” 
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the child said, emiling; ‘‘but there is Sis- 
ter Rose Blanche,” 

Doctor Thayer’s cheeks grew pale as he 
turned abruptly away, and ascended to the 
door. Full of those sweet, sad recollec- 
tions, his heart had leaped out to meet that 
child who had once so loved him, It wasa 
momentary shock to be forced to recollect 
that she was no longer a child, and that per- 
sonally they were strangers; and it was a 
still greater shock to think that it might be 
too late, and that Rose might already have 
renounced that world‘which now offered her 
so brilliant a future. It seemed to him an 
hour before the door opened, — then he was 
impatient of that gentle, moderate way of 
the nuns, though he had formerly admired 
it; and when the superior came in, she 
found him, hat in hand, walking up and 
down the parlor. ? 

**Madam!’’ he exclaimed, scarcely reply- 
ing to her greeting, ‘‘I am consumed by 
anxiety. Has the child I left with you be- 
come a nun ?”’ 

**She will commence her noviciate next 
week,’’ said the superior tranquilly. 

* Thank God Iam not too late!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

Immediately apologizing for his abrupt- 
ness, he begged the superior to be seated, 
and took a chair himself. 

Their interview was a long one. It was 
not easy for the religieuse to give up one to 
whom she had become so warmly attached, 
and whom she regarded as likely to become 
a shining ornament to their order. On the 
other hand, the doctor was peremptory. 

** After all, it is not for you and me, but 
for her, to decide,’’ the nun said. ‘But I 
could wish that she need never know of 
this,” 

Would you deprive her of such advan- 
tages?’ asked the gentleman, in surprise, 

The superior smiled. 

*‘O sir! we poor nuns are not able to see 
how the glories of earth are brighter than 
those of heaven; or what advantage a gay 
and frivolous woman of the world, who 
spends her time in the pursuit of her own 
selfish pleasure, has over one who lives a 
retired, humble, and innocent life, — watch- 
ing her heart that no sin may enter, in- 
structing children, and forming their minds 
to virtue, accepting and using her life all 
for God. We are happy and at peace here, 
and we know that the world has snares. 
Here every day we say God chastens those 
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whom he loves, and in our crosses, if any 
are imposed, we see our Father’s predilec- 
tion; in the world we might forget that, and 
fall under the burden.” 

Doctor Thayer was a man of the world, 

.and though familiar with noble thoughts, 
and sympathizing with all high and gener- 
ous sentiments, still, in many things he 
thought the world’s thoughts, He could 
appreciate the lofty purity of the stand this 
woman took; but the feeling was not famil- 
jar to him, Possibly he had heard similar 
sentiments from the pulpits; but they had 
been from the lips of men who had fine, or 
at least comfortable, houses, who had fami- 
lies, and freedom to go where they would, 
to whom society and nearly all its pleasures 
were open. But here was one who prac- 
ticed what she preached. 

**But Rose may not become a frivolous 
woman of the world. You have educated 
her here to a nobler life; let her now go out 
and exercise her influence to purify this so- 
ciety which you fear so much. We want 
such women.” 

The superior sighed. 

**It is for her to choose,” she said. 

And, going to the door, she directed a sis- 
ter who stood in the hall to ask Sister 
Blanche to come to the parlor. 

The doctor was too much agitated to ask 
why she should be called sister, and breath- 
lessly watched the door by which his former 
charge was to enter. It opened presently, 
and a slender figure glided in, and, bowing 
to him, but without lifting her eyes to his 
face, went and stood by the superior. 

A tremor of surprise and delight ran over 
the man, as he stood up, involuntarily, at 
sight of that vision. Blanche she was, — 
pale of face, but with the milky pallor of a 
flower that has grown in the shade, and still 
paler from the black of her coarse robe and 
veil, For though her noviciate had not yet 
commenced, she had anticipated the dress 
as much as was allowed. Ah, the tranquil 
sweetness of that unspeakably lovely and 
delicate face! the gliding grace of her mo- 
tions! the indescribable air of beauty and 
holiness that hung about her! 

** Blanche,”’ the superior said, ‘‘ this gen- 
tleman is Doctor Thayer. He has come to 
see you,” 

A faint red bloomed in the girl’s cheeks 
at sound of his name, and her brilliant eyes 
flashed full in his face, and dwelt there an 
instant, then dropped, suffused with tears. 


She whispered a word to the superior, and, 
receiving a nod in answer, timidly advanced 
toward him, with her hand extended. 

“You are welcome,” she said, with the 
direct earnestness of a child, letting her 
hand remain a moment in his clasp. “My 
one earthly wish was to see you.”’ 

“Tf I had suspected that!’ he exclaimed, 
reddening deeply. ‘I supposed that I was 
not expected to call here; and never dream- 
ed that I was desired.” 

**You know I could never forget you,’’ 
she said, emphasizing the last word, — then 
timidly withdrew to the superior’s side, and 
sat with her eyes downcast, waiting for 
them to speak. 

‘Doctor Thayer brings news for you,” 
the superior said gently. ‘‘ Relatives of 
yours have sought you out, and a large for- 
tune is at your disposal.” 

** Relatives!’ repeated the young recluse, 
lifting her eyes again. ‘*Have I rela 
tives?” 

Her manner was perfectly tranquil, but 
there was a faint tremor in her voice. 

The doctor immediately explained that 
the relative who instituted the search was 
now dead. Walter Stanley,” he said. 

‘Walter!’ she repeated. ‘Then it was 
he who gave mamma this watch.” 

She drew it from her belt as she spoke, 
and, opening it, pointed to the words en- 
graven inside: “ Rose, from Walter.” 

The doctor, a little impatient at the supe- 
rior’s slowness in explaining, took the mat- 
ter on himself, and in a few forcible words 
defined her circumstances, the relationship 
of Mrs. Burkhardt, her own ownership of 
the Hall, and the position she was called on 
to take in the world, 

She heard him with surprise, but no ap- 
pearance of elation; there was even an ex- 
pression of trouble in her face, as she looked 
thoughtfully down for a moment without 
speaking. 

“IT could give the money all away,’ she 
said presently, as if seeing a way out of 
some difficulty. ‘You could see to it, Sis- 
ter Veronica,’’ to the superior. ‘‘ Because, 
you know, since I am to commence my 
noviciate next week, I would not wish to 
have to think of such things.” 

The superior glanced triumphantly at 
their visitor. Here was a beautiful young 
girl who would willingly tur away from all 
the glories of earth, even when they were 
at her feet, 
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** But, my dear,’’ exclaimed the doctor, 
you are not going to be a nun!’ 

The girl raised her white and startled 
face, and looked from him to the superior. 

“ That is,”’ he added, “not till you have 
cbosen again, from your new position, You 
have now other duties and responsibilities, 
which your conscience should not allow 
you to renounce. The superior will tell 
you that your noviciate must now be indefi- 
nitely postponed, if not finally abandoned, 
You are, of course, too inexperienced to un- 
derstand your duties fully, You would not 
wish to cast opprobrium on your friends 
here by allowing the world to say that they 
enriched themselves at your expense.” 

The shaft flew, as he had meant that it 
should. 

** Doctor Thayer,”’ said the superior, with 
quiet dignity, ‘“‘I would gladly take this 
girl penniless, as I thought to receive her. 
But you are right in one thing: Blanche 
has not experience. I perceive that her no- 
viciate must be indefinitely postponed. If, 
on fully realizing her new position, she 
shall still be of the same mind, I shall re- 
joice: if she should change, I hope to be re. 
signed,” 

** There will be some legal formalities to 
go through with,” the gentleman contin- 
ued; ‘‘and of course it would not be agree- 
able, nor, indeed, possible, for the business 
to be transacted here. It seems to me best 
that Rose should go to my house. I will 
send my sister for her at any time you may 
designate. It was the request of Mr. Sam- 
uel Markham, who was appointed her guar- 
dian by Mr. Stanley. The will provides 
that she shall be under guardiansnip one 
year after she is found.” 

Sister Veronica looked with a sad smile 
at her young friend. 

** You see, my dear, that you must sub- 
mit,” she said. ‘‘I have no authority, and 
you are not independent. I can trust, 
though, that you will not forget me, nor 
God,” 

Rose Paulier had taken the superior’s hand 
and clasped it to her bosom, and, while the 
two were speaking, had stood looking intent- 
ly at each, a new expression coming into 
her face and form. She seemed to grow 
taller, her head was lifted, the sweet lips 
were pressed a little more closely together, 
the dark eyes were open, and brilliant with 
what loked like the first stirrings of pride 
and will, and her pale cheeks began to burn 
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with a faint pink which gradually deepened 
to a vivid crimson. She was indescribably 
beautiful and imposing. In that few min- 
utes during which she stocd there silent, 
her habit of obedience and entire dependence 
seemed to slip from her like a garment, and 
she became a woman capable of thinking 
and deciding for herself. 

“*When do you think you would like to 
go?” the superior asked, watching her at- 
tentively, 

**T will think about it today, and decide 
in the morning,” the girl replied quietly, 
giving no sign of a disposition to take a/d- 
vice on the subject. 

The interview was becoming constrained 
and awkward. 

Doctor Thayer rose to go, 

**T will send Mrs, Coolidge to call on you 
in the morning, and you can make any ar- 
rangements you see fit with her. I shall be 
happy to have you, under her protection, 
make my house your home till a more suit- 
able place is made ready for you. It was © 
Mr. Stanley’s desire that you should live at 
the Hall; but there may be some delay in 
obtaining possession of that. However, I 
merely called on you as a friend, to an- 
nounce to you the news of which I was the 
messenger: the business is now entirely in 
the hands of your guardian, and all your 
wishes are to be expressed to him.”’ 

Whether by some subtile sympathy she 
detected the wounded pride and feeling 
which he veiled carefully under a tone of 
friendly courtesy, whether she shrank from 
being completely in the hands of a stran- 
ger on her first entrance into the world, or 
whether her old fondness for and depend- 
ence on him was striving in her heart — for 
whatever reason, the young girl’s counte- 
nance changed. An earnest softness took 
the place of its absorbed look, the eyes 
looked up into his imploringly and tim- 
idly. 

“Will not you even advise she 
asked. 

** Whenever you may think fit to ask my 
advice, I shall be most happy to give it, as 
far as Iam able,” he replied, smiling, and 
turning to take leave of the superior. But 


the smile was not a heart-felt one, and it 
woke no answer in that sensitive face. 

To his surprise, Rose followed him to the 
door. 
“I do not want to go out of here, if I am 
not to be near you, and have you kind to 
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me,” she said, when he turned, aware that 
she was beside him. 

He had only bowed on taking leave of 
her; now, with a real smile, which her face 
reflected, he took her hand. 

“*If you choose it, I shall be glad,” he 

said. 
* And I want all the advice, except in my 
religion, to come from you,’ she said. 
** There is no one in the world who has a 
right to command me save you.” 

He did not choose to say a word, in reply 
to an appeal which so entirely suited him, 
in presence of any oneelse, He only smiled 
again, and, clasping her outstretched hand 
ounce more, took his leave. 

But it was hardly a happy face which Doc- 
tor Thayer wore, as he drove down’ the ave- 
nue, 


CHAPTER VII. 


A whisper arose in the town of Saxon, — 
a rumor too wild and strange to be true; yet 
every one was anxious to know how such 
an absurd story could have been started. 
The gentlemen pooh-poohed it, the ladies 
doubted and buzzed;and meantime it be- 
came evident that something really was the 
matter. Mrs. Burkhardt was not at home 
to visitors; and the servants, when ques- 
tioned, merely looked mysterious, ‘and said 
that their mistress was very much engaged. 
Next it was ascertained that Doctor Thay- 
er’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Coolidge, was at his 
house, making her yearly visit a full month 
earlier than usual; and, in the bright moon- 
light evenings, passers by the cottage saw a 
slight, black-robed figure walking in the 
gardens or on the piazza, sometimes accom- 
panied by Mrs. Coolidge, sometimes by the 
doctor, or perhaps by both. Then Mr. 
Markham, whom everybody soon found out 
to be an attorney from England, called at 
the cottage every day. Finally the whole 
astonishing story came out,—the heiress 
marrying against her father’s wishes, and 
discarded in consequence; the long, vain 
search of her early: lover; the strange, sud- 
den death of the lady; the still more strange 
apparent death and real resuscitation of her 
child, and all the romantic circumstances of 
her hiding. It was known that Mrs. Burk- 
hardt utterly refused to believe the girl any- 
thing but an impostor, and threatened to 
contest the case, But scarcely had.» deeper 
and more sinister buzz arisen, with such 
questions as, “Did she know who Mrs, 


Paulier was?” “What did the woman die 
of?’ **Was the pretended death and the 
hiding for the child’s safety?’ and others 
similar, before it was announced that the 
mistress of the Hall was convinced that the 
case wae not an imposture, and had acknowl- 
edged her young relative, and invited her to 
become her guest till she could give up the 
house to her sole occupancy. Her carriage 
had been standing at the gate of the doctor’s 
cottage. But no one saw the face of the la- 
dy as she came down the walk, and, stepping 
into the carriage with the brief order, 
“ Home!’ was driven rapidly away. Her 
veil was pulled too closely, not only for scru- 
tiny, but for recognition. 

Mrs. Burkhardt had had a hard time. 
One would think it hard enough to be 
obliged to give up this magnificent estate, 
and the prospect of a still more magnificent 
fortune, without doing so under such humil- 
jating cireumstances, 

** Madam,” Mr. Markham had said, when 
she took a high hand with him, *‘ you may 
say you do not believe in the identity of 
the child; but you must have known the 
mother. If we have to contest this matter, 
inquiries will be made into the manner of 
Mrs. Paulier’s death. It took place at your 
house and was very sudden. I find that 
the disease was called cramps, a very vague 
and unsatisfactory definition.” 

“* My God, sir!” the lady exclaimed, “do 
you suppose that I murdered the woman ?”’ 

‘* By no means,” was the ready answer. 
** But can you prove that you did not? The 
circumstances are very awkward, and, pre- 
posterous as such an accusation would be, 
can you prove it to be false? Your position 
and eharacter would be no screen. You 
must know, madam, that no one can stand 
so high but suspicion and scandal may touch 
them.,”’ 

“ And so,” she cried, “‘ I have got to give 
up, without a word, a home which has been 
mine for twenty-six years, and take a young 
adventuress by the hand, and acknowledge 
her as a relative, for fear the rabble may ac- 
cuse me of crimes which never entered into 
my heart to commit!’ 

Mr. Markham rose, took his hat and 
gloves, and made a very stiff bow to the 
lady. 
“We will put to the proof my ward’s 
title to be called an adventuress,” he said, 
coldly. 

The end of the matter was, that Mrs. 
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Burkhardt was suddenly convinced by the 


proofs shown her, and was devoured by im- - 


patience to embrace her young relative, 
whose natural protectress she was. Why 
should Rose be in the house of those people, 
who were nothing to her? But Rose had 
put a stop to all that. 

**Ido not know any friends but Doctor 
Thayer, Mrs. Coolidge, and my guardian,” 
she said; ‘‘and I am perfectly comfortable 
here. Do not hurry about leaving the 
house. I have no desire to take possession 
of it for some time. Please stay there this 
summer if you like.”’ 

Rose had tried to be cordial, but had suc- 
ceeded very poorly. She was afraid of this 
woman with the pale, smiling lips, and the 
hard eyes, and an inadvertent remark of her 
guardian had given her a feeling of vague, 
incredulous horror toward her, 

“The fact that Mrs. Paulier died at her 
house will be a vise on her,’’ Mr. Markham 
had said, then, with a glance at Rose, had 
checked himself, 

She did not know, she would not know, 
what he might mean; but she shuddered at 
the thought of the woman, and, in spite of 
herself, had received her advances in the 
most freezing manner. 

**I trust, Mrs. Coolidge,” the lady said, 
as she rose to go, “that you will try to 
impress on Miss Paulier an idea of the vul- 
garity of family quarrels, Her circumstan- 
ces are already so peculiar that good taste 
requires an avoidance of anything that may 
attract further attention.” 

** The young lady, in accordance with her 
cousin’s will, has assumed the name of Stan- 
ley,’’ said Mrs. Coolidge, haughtily, not 
deigning to take any further notice of the 
other’s insulting speech. 

Of course such a reception could not be 
very agreeable to the lady of the manor, and 
the parting had been as icy as possible, the 
visitor hastening to hide her face behind 
her veil. 

This unlucky visit of the mother did not, 
however, prevent any more civilities from 
the family. That very evening, Mr. Fred- 
erick Clarence Lenox Burkhardt opened the 
gate of the doctor’s garden, and walked ea- 
sily up to where a small party sat on the pi- 
azza, enjoying the bright moonlight and the 
cool, flower-scented breeze. He had time to 
scan the company fully, as he approached 
them, for the clear light revealed their posi- 
tions to him. Doctor Thayer and Mr, Mark- 
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ham sat together at one end of the veranda; 
and Mrs. Coolidge, with her little girl lean- 
ing on her lap, sat at the other, the child 
asking her mother some of those puzzling 
questions whieh nobody can answer, the 
mother calling up all her wisdom to satisfy 
the child, and prevent her guessing, prema- 
turely, that there are some things which 
even a beautiful and beloved mother does 
not know. Pacing the. veranda between 
these two, was a young man who bent his 
head to catch the low-spoken words of a 
slender girl who looked up ever and anon to 
meet his look. 

**Confound him! he’s on the trail!’ mut- 
tered the approaching visitor, as he recog- 
nized Charles Wilson. 

** Doctor, I hear that I’ve got a cousin in 
your house. May I have the honor of being 
presented to her?” said the young man, 
when the doctor rose to meet him. 

Mr. Clarence Burkhardt was rather a gay 
fellow, and, since there was no pecuniary 
necessity for his adopting a profession or 
going into trade, he had lived merely a life 
of pleasure, and on his father’s death had 
sold out his business; this last an unfortu- 
nate step, which had caused the following 
comment in the late Mr. Stanley’s will: — 

**Since Mr. Clarence Burkhardt does not 
think it necessary to engage in business, or 
study a profession, he must be in circum- 
stances which will render any bequest from 
me unnecessary.”’ 

But, after all, there were worse young 
men than this indolent pleasure-seeker, and 
Rose Stanley’s friends were glad to see him. 
It looked better that some relative should 
be on friendly terms with her, and they had 
nothing against Clarence on her account. 
He found himself cordially received, both 
by the family and by Rose, who gave him 
her hand, and called him Cousin Clarence, 
He watched her closely in that soft light, 
and became every moment better satisfied 
with the programme which his mother had 
marked out for him. 

**If I lose the money, you may win it,”’ 
she had said. ‘They will take possession 
of her, and marry her to that Charles Wil- 
son, if nobody interferes, They Lave some 
story of her having been taken sick at the 
Wilson’s, and Charles having carried her in 
his arms to the poor-house, and catching 
the fever from her, and nearly dying in con- 
sequence. They ’]l make the most of it; 
but a mere dry-goods trader will have no 
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chance, unless you let him, Now is your 
chance, — before she goes into society, and 
gets her head turned,” 

Mrs. Coolidge had persuaded Rose to wear 
white, which was the only color for which 
the girl would exchange her black robe; 
and, plain and nun-like as her nansook robe 
was, she could bear it without losing her 
claim to beauty. Only one skirt, with a 
hem unadorned by either lace or ruffles, 
long sleeves fastened about the wrists, and 
a high bodice buttoned closely to her round 
throat, certainly made a toilet quite severe 
enough. The loose, rich hair of sunny 
brown was untwined from the stiff braid 
into which the little nun had made it, and 
arranged by Mrs. Coolidge’s artistic hands 
in shining coils about a small jet comb, 

She needed no ornament to set off her 
delicate yet spirited beauty. The play of 
expression in her changing face, the @eli- 
cate grace of her manner, in which a natu- 
rally lively disposition, impassioned and full 
of enthusiasm, alternated with the results 
of her conventual training, the downcast 
modesty and silence, the humility and self- 
distrust of one who had looked forward to, 
and might yet lead, a life of self-denial and 
poverty and obscure toil. Nothing could be 
more odd or more charming than these fluc- 
tuations in her manner, — never abrupt, but 
melting into each other with a bright and 
unconscious variety. 

Mr. Clarence Burkhardt was enraptured 
by what he, hackneyed in the world’s ways, 
considered coquetry, by her friendliness to 
himself, by the willingness of the family to 
allow his cousinly claim,—by everything, 
in short, but the presence of Charles Wil- 
son. 

Rose, on her part, was delighted with her 
two gallants, and puzzled herself, not only 
then, but afterward, to decide which was 
the handsomer and the more agreeable. 
They were strikingly alike, — both tall, 
fair-haired, blue-eyed, and with features for 
which one description would do; but the 
manners and expressions were different, 
Wilson was proud, Burkhardt supercilious: 
the one, at twenty-four, still retained some 
of that boyish blush and roundness of 
cheeks which had helped make his earlier 
beauty; the other, at twenty-five, was thin, 
and of an alabaster whiteness: the eyes of 
the younger were frank, yet sometimes shy; 
those of the elder were cool and impenetra- 
ble. In fine, Charles Wilson was romantic 


and high-hearted, and his friend and rival 
blase and skeptical. 

Mr. Burkhardt was so well pleased with 
his reception that, on taking leave, he pro- 
posed to come the next morning, and take 
Rose and Mrs, Coolidge to drive, 

“Thank you,” said Rose, who had not 
yet learned that the fashionable morning is 
from twelve to two or three; ‘‘ but 1 am en- 
gaged every morning, and all day tomor- 
row.” 

Nothing would have induced her to set 
aside her morning engagement. At five 
o’clock she rose, and at half-past five step- 
ped into a close carriage which had been 
hired on purpose for her, and was driven to 
the convent. There she heard mass at sev- 
en o’clock, breakfasted with her old friends 
at half-past seven, wandered for a few min- 
utes about her beloved retreat, then started 
for home.at eight. Nothing but a decided 
storm prevented this drive, and then it was 
not for herself she cared, but for the driver 
and horses, 

It was but natural that this programme 
should change after a while, The heiress 
was young and full of life, and, whatever 
might be her future course, it was surely as 
well to see something of that society which 
eagerly desired to welcome her, and of those 
gayeties which no one could deny her right 
to participate in. 

A drive of six miles and back in the early 
morning was rather an exhausting way to 
begin the day: so after a while it was omit- 
ted,—though not without some seif-re- 
proaches, — and the horses were brought 
round in the evening; and, instead of the 
silent and solitary prayer at dawn of day, 
she had the concert or play by gaslight. 
Then the Saxon families began to call at 
the doctor’s, and invitations poured in by 
scores. Moreover, Rose had found an old 
friend in O——,— Miss Lily Raymond, her 
first intimate in the convent, — and Doctor 
Thayer, ever thoughtful and indulgent, bad 
invited the young lady to become Rose’s 
companion at the cottage, 

‘** You are so good!” said Rose gratefully, 
when he suggested this invitation to her. 

**Do not be too sure that I am not selfish 
in this,” he answered, smiling. ‘It is many 
years since my home has been so gay and 
pleasant as it has been during the la t three 
months, I want to make the most of it 
while it lasts,” 

Rose had gone to the doctor’s study to 
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speak to him, and, though he seemed to 
have no more to say, she still lingered. His 
time was so much occupied with his profes- 
sion that it was seldom they met except at 
dinner, and then there was always compa- 
ny. She wished to see him oftener, to 
speak to him more freely. He was always 
kind, but that very kindness made her wish 
for more. She wanted to talk with him; to 
tell him all her thoughts,—all her plans 
and wishes; to learn, also, something of 
him. She longed to hear him speak of that 
jost bride, whom she had last seen in the 
full glory of her morning loveliness and joy; 
to know if he was very lonely; to hear what 
he was doing, what he proposed or desired 
to do, what he thought, what he loved, 
what he hated. She could only guess it all, 
and his reserve both piqued and hurt her. 
Surely she might be trusted, if no other 
was. So, on this first time for weeks that 
she had seen him alone, she lingered, hop- 
ing that he would detain her. But the doc- 
tor, after pleasantly answering her, had re- 
turned to the book he was studying, seem- 
ing to think that she had gone. She waited 
&@ moment, then went quietly out. 

As soon as she had gone, he pushed his 
book back. 

“It is very pleasant while it lasts,” said 
he; “‘ but she will get over this fondness for 
me after she has been in the world a while, 
and it would be folly in me to allow myself 
to become attached to her. If she were 
poor, and I could keep her here as my child, 
—perhaps marry her to Charles, —then it 
would do very well; but I must not fancy 
that my lonely days are over.” 

He sighed, and leaned his head on his 
hand. 

“*I am afraid I have been very unwise,” 
he resumed, after a while. ‘I was not 
conscious of my loneliness till I contrasted it 
with these gay comings and goings. What 
shall I do when they are all gone? I am 
afraid I shall have to get married,” —giv- 
ing a little laugh, — ‘* but to whom?” 

He made an impatient exclamation, and 
resumed his book, a frown and a blush and 
a half-laugh coming all together. The fact 
was that there were many ladies who were 
quite willing to cheer the doctor’s loneli- 
ness, and he knew it perfectly well; and 
among them was one at thought of whom, 
in that connection, his face always reddened 
in that half-angry, half-ashamed way. Mrs. 
Burkhardt was ten years older than Doctor 


Thayer, and it was too absurd to think of; 
yet he could not hide from himself that she 
took particular pains to be captivating to 
him, and kept him fully aware of her at- 
tractions. He did not believe she was in 
love with him, she never disgusted him 
with any silly sentimentalities; but she felt 
the force of bis character, she respected and 
liked him, and she was fascinated by him. 

**T dare say she would make a very good 
wife,”’ he said, and put the subject from his 
mind. 


It was arranged that Mrs. Burkhardt 


should leave the Hall in the autumn, and 
Rose persuaded Mrs. Coolidge to take up 
her abode there, and be castellan. But, be- 
fore going, the lady of the manor proposed 
to give a party, at which her young cousin 
and supplanter should make her debut in 
fashionable life. 

This party was a magnificent affair. Mrs. 
Burkhardt meant to abdicate royally; and, 
besides, she had several) ends which she 
hoped might be served that night. By dis- 
playing herself to this unsophisticated girl 
as a woman who knew perfectly well all the 
ways of that world of which Rose was so ig- 
norant, she could obtain an influence over 
her for the future; then she could further 
her scheme for Clarence by impressing 
Rose’s imagination. There were other ends 
which the lady did not think of aloud. 
And, after all, it would be a pleasant thing 
to present to the world a girl whom every- 
body was dying to see, 

Parties are pretty much alike in their gen- 
eral features; everybody has music, lights, 
and supper. But few have grounds so ca- 
pable of being transformed into enchanted 
lands, with June suddenly come back in the 
middle of October, —roses, or the scent of 
roses, everywhere, The trees were full of 
birds, and three different bands were sta- 
tioned in the grounds. Mrs. Burkhardt 
had regard for the many pairs of lovers who 
were to be of her company, and did not illu- 
minate everywhere. There were dim, fra- 
grant walks and groves, and mossy seats far 
from the house, where only stars shone, and 
the sound of music came faintly, in thrill- 
ing, intermittent breath. The house itself 
was a beacon to the country far and wide. 
There were people in the city who sat upon 
their house-roofs, and watched through spy- 
glasses the blazing windows of Rose Hall, 
three miles and fhore away,— saw the gay 
crowds pass up and down the steps, saw the 
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dancers, saw groups scattered in the gardens, 
and on verandas and balconies. Where all 
the flowers could have come from was a 
wonder even to those who knew the extent 
of the hot-houses at the Hall. Every green- 
house for miles around had been rifled for 
the occasion. Doctor Thayer had gallantly 
offered his finest plants, and they had been 
graciously accepted. When he went there, 
he found them in the place of honor, — not 
adorning the great crimson saloon in which 
madam received her visitors, but in the 
boudoir lined with rose-colored satin which 
Mr. Stanley had had fitted up when he made 
his last visit. After all, Mr. Staniey had 
good taste, his cousin had said, viewing this 
exquisite casket of a room, when it was 
completed. 

There were thirty rooms thrown open to 
the guests that night, and in every room 
were pictures and flowers. It was like a 
royal reception, and Mrs. Burkhardt looked 
a queen. Perhaps she was powdered and 
rouged; but no matter for that, —she was 
the most superbly handsome woman in her 
rooms that night. She wore white satin, 
train and tunic embroidered and fringed 
with gold. A set of diamonds, which had 
not their equal in the country, glittered on 
her person, They lay amung the laces on 
her bosom, they bound her arms and twin- 
kled from her ears, and a small coronet that 
had only gold enough to hold the gems sur- 
rounded, like an aureole of sunbeams, the 
black, crisp waves of her hair. With her 
commanding height and graceful motions 
and attitudes, she would have riveted all 
eyes but for the girl who stood just beside 
her, a little withdrawn, and shrinking some- 
what from the observation which she could 
not avoid. 

Mrs. Burkhardt had humored Rose’s wish- 
es relative to her dress. It could scarcely 
be expected that “‘ the little nun,” or “ Sis- 
ter Blanche,” as she was everywhere called, 
would dress as other young ladies might. 
Her costume was copied from an antique 
statue, —a trailing skirt and tunic of the 
pattern ‘since revived in peplums, high in 
*the neck, and with close sleeves reaching to 
the elbows. This simple and graceful cos- 
tume was of white royal velvet, with a bor- 
der of pale blue. Bands of turquoises bound 
her arms, worn over the long gloves that 
were buttoned with turquoises till they 
nearly reached the sleeves. Only the el- 
bows were visible, snowy white, beautifully 
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rounded and dimpled. A scarf of blue lace 
bound her graceful head, bringing out the 
golden lights of her clustering hair, the 
fringed ends of the scarf forming a slight 
screen for her face, when she chose to so 
veil it by averting her head from some too 
admiring gaze. 

It would be useless to attempt a descrip- 
tion of the enthusiasm she excited, of her 
sweet and simple unconsciousness that in 
that crowd of beautiful women, in all the 
glory of elaborate and becoming costumes, 
she shone resplendent and unique, like the 
evening star amid sunset clouds, She 
watched with bright, wondering eyes the 
glittering throng that passed and repassed 
her, and gave a smiling greeting to the new- 
comers, as Mrs, Burkhardt presented them, 
with her grandest air, to her ‘‘ cousin, Miss 
Rose Stanley.” Doctor Thayer and Mrs, 
Coolidge also stood by Rose, the lady whis- 
pering observations on the people they saw, 
the gentleman smilingly guarding the “lit- 
tle nun” from a too great press of admirers, 
Not very far away, one might have seen a 
handsome young man standing persistently 
in the same place for an hour, and watching 
this group with unmoving eyes, only occa- 
sionally glancing to where Mr. Clarence 
Burkhardt stood swmilingly receiving his 
mother’s guests, Clarence was looking un- 
usually well this evening, and seemed to be 
fully aware of it. 

“*Mr. Wilson,’ says a soft voice in the ear 
of this watchful gentleman, ‘who is that 
lady in garnet velvet and diamonds, —the 
one who is just going into the music- 
room?” 

**I don’t see her,’’ replies Mr. Charles 
Wilson; and with very good reason, for he 
has not removed his eyes from Rose and 
Clarence. 

Miss Lily Raymond glanced into his face, 
saw the direction of his eyes, and pouted 
her red under-lip, The young man had 
been detailed to show her through the 
rooms, and he had gone no further with 
her than to this post of observation, where 
for the last hour and more he had stood as 
if glued to the corner of the cabinet against 
which he leaned, and had not once looked 
at the lady on his arm. And yet, Miss Lily 
Raymond was well worth looking ai. A 
pretty blonde she was, with a bright, airy 
manner, half-childlike, half-coquettish, and 
wholly charming. She had now been at 
Doctor Thayer’s nearly two months, and 
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had seen Mr. Wilson every day; yet this, 
she thought, with vexation, was all the im- 
pression she had made. 

At length Mrs. Burkhardt felt herself re- 
leased from her duties, and, turning to take 
Doctor Thayer’s offered arm, she beckoned 
to Clarence. 

*“* Take Rose to see the rooms,” she said. 
But Rose, with pretty willfulness, shook 
her head at him, and put her hand in the 
doctor's disengaged arm, She had begun 


to see that she could do as she pleased. 

. “Very weil,’? Mrs. Burkhardt said, smil- 
ing to hide her anger. ‘‘I will find another 
escort,” withdrawing her hand. 

Rose drew back, blushing. 

“JT will go with Clarence,” she said. 
“Was it very improper in me, Clarence, to 
take the doctor’s arm in that way?’’ she 
whispered, in much distress. 

** Certainly not! You cannot do anything 
very wrong,’’ was the gallant reply; ‘‘ but 
in a company like this, one lady is consid- 
ered enough for one gentleman, Whom are 
you looking for?” 

“Oh, it is no matter,” said Rose, blush- 
ing again. 

She had been looking back to where 
Charles Wilson stood, still looking after 
her, trying to hide the pallor of his face un- 
der an appearance of gayety. Her escort 
glanced back, and shyt his teeth close to- 
gether. 

**Charlie and that pretty Miss Raymond 
are certainly very much occupied with each 
other,”’ he remarked carelessly. 

**It would be a good match,”’ he went on. 
‘Charles is a capital fellow, and of course 
you can recommend your fair friend.” 
“‘What has become of the doctor and 
Mrs. Coolidge?’’ asked Rose abruptly, stop- 
ping to look back as they stepped out on the 
veranda. 

** Mrs. Coolidge is talking with Mrs. Gen- 
eral Summerville, about her babies, I ’ll be 
bound; and Doctor Thayer and my mamma 
have just disappeared in the direction of the 
pink boudoir. I wish I could ask you some- 
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thing in confidence, Cousin Rose,’’ he said, 
as abruptly as she had spoken. 

**So you can.” 

“People are talking a little about the doc- 
tor and my mother, and I can’t find out 
anything by her. Do you know anything? 
Do you think they are going to be mar- 
ried?”’ 

**T never dreamed of such a thing!’ cried 
Rose, starting away from him. “It would 
be shameful! She is years and years 


older,” 

**T quite agree with you,’”’ said the young 
man. ‘I was afraid of it once; but I feel 
easier now, since mother is so much less 
rich. I always thought he would like the 
place here,” 


They went down into the gardens, that 
were scenes of enchantment. The foliage 
had’ turned with autumn tints, and in the 
lights seemed to be trees of red and golden 
flame; the very spirit of starlight, odors, 
love, and beauty, breathed in the strains of 
music that seemed to pierce the air, so pen- 
etrating was their sweetness, Lights were 
clustered here and there among the groves, 
and groups and pairs glided like shadows 
through the garden paths. The upper ter- 
races were in full light from the house, and 
nearly as crowded as the saloons, the cos- 
tumes and faces far more picturesque, since 
the light, coming only from one side, gave 
room for shade, and for many a brilliant ef- 
fect on jewels, feathers, and silks, 

**T don’t see how anything on earth can 
be so beautiful!’ exclaimed Rose, clasping 
her hands. 

That night Mrs. Burkhardt took leave of 
her friends with great emphasis, She was 


about going to Europe for a time, perhaps 
for years; and this was probably her last 
meeting with them before starting. Rose 
was to take possession of the Hall in a 
week. 

**Tt will be so large and lonesome!” said 
Rose pitifully, as they rode home, ‘“ Won’t 
you change houses with me, Doctor Thayer, 
or come and live with me?” 
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BY CORA CHESTER. 


*** Tomorrow to fresh fields and pastures 
new.’”’ 

Geoff read it aloud, and then looked across 
the breakfast-table inquiringly. 


I gazed abstractedly into the coffee-pot, 


I have learned, after two years of married 
life, never to express an opinion on any sub- 
ject. 

Geoff is a good man, has all the cardinal 
virtues; but he is an extremely aggravating 
one, and generally waits for others to start 


projects, coming nobly to the front to share 
the glory, if there be any, but retiring 
gracefully at the first suggestion of a fail- 
ure. 

Geoff continued reading his well-worn 
copy of Milton, he is a one-idea-ed man and 
strongly attached to a few favorite authors, 


and then repeated slowly, — 

*¢¢ Tomorrow to fresh fields and pastures 
new.’ How is it, Jenny, is n’t this weather 
confoundedly hot?”’ 

He is rarely profane, but I suppose men 
must be allowed some license during the 
dog-lays, so I merely elevated my eyebrows 
and came out of my day-dreams with appar- 
ently great effort. 

** What were you saying, Geoff?” 

* That I can’t stand this sort of thing 
much longer. Baking streets, sour milk, 
mosquitos and the seven plagues of Egypt! 
Pack your trunks, Jen, and it will be ‘fresh 
fields and pastures new’ with a vengeance!” 

‘But you don’t mean it literally, dear?” 
I gasped. ‘I can’t go tomorrow!’ 

** Tomorrow or not at all,”’ responded my 
agreeable lord and master, as he left the 
room, 

‘‘T mean to ask Bethel to go,’’ I called 
out after his retreating figure. 

He turned back and actually winked at 
me. I have tried in vain to talk him out of 
the vulgar habit. 

*T suppose that Smyth might be induced 
to join us,”’ 

Now Smyth was my bete noir. Geoff 
and he had kept up a sort of Demon and 
Pythias affair since my wedding-day, until 
his very name caused me a fit of the blues, 
He is a Mark Tapley sort of fellow, and, I 


need hardly add, an aggravating companion 
to take along upon picnics or excursions of 
pleasure, 

**O Geoff!’ I cried, ac ually roused now 


from my feigned indifference. ‘You know 


that Bethel and he are hardly upon speak- 
ing terms, and besides,’ with a last effort to 
throw off this old man of the sea who had 
clung so closely about our married life, 
““Mr. Smyth hates Saratoga and the sea- 
shore,” 

“Then we'll vary the programme. Say 
Richfield Springs and Cooperstown. Beau- 
tiful scenery; points of interest for you and 
Beth to write up. We lower animals devour 
it all for ourselves while you use your eyes 
and ears to give others pleasure.”’ 

This bit of flattery and a kiss completed 
the business, Geoff had his way, as he 
generally does, and to show this remarkable 
power of this man I have only to add that 
the next morning found Beth Lonsdale, 
Mr. Smyth, Geoff and myself cozily settled 
in a compartment of the car and spinning 
along post-haste through the green fields 
and picturesque woodlands of central New 
York. 

Richfield Springs proved only a temporary 
rest for our easily satistied feminine minds. 
Masculine discontent entered our paradise 
upon the third morning. 

Geoff and his odious friend passed and 
repassed our chairs with their mouths full 
of cigars, then Geoff, as spokesman, ad- 
vanced. 

“* Jenny, what do you say to packing up? 
Smyth is tired of all this flummydiddle and 
dress; wants something more rural. We 
will away toward Cooperstown tomorrow,”’ 

I have always prided myself upon my 
amiabili'y and sweetness of disposition, but 
if the just indignation of a long-suffering 
woman could have annihilated the tyrant 
Smyth, at that moment smiling blandly at 
our vexed faces, he would have troubled 
our peace no longer. 

I say our vexed faces, but looking up I 
waa surprised to a see a pleased smile awak- 
ening the dimples in Beth’s pink cheeks. 

“The haunts of Leatherstocking!’ ex- 
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claimed she, with a sentimental sigh of ecs- 
tasy. ‘I have so longed to visit the home 
of Fennimore Cooper! Let’s go and pack 
at once, Jenny. I am sick to death of this 
dancing and dressing three times a day.” 

I stood aghast. Beth going over to the 
enemy? Beth who had prided herself on 
her superb toilets, exquisite waltzing, and 
quiet flirtations during the dull morning 
hours spent on the piazza and promenades! 

“But, Beth,’ I whispered tragically, 
* your hair will be out of crimp all the time, 
and we will have to traipse all over the 
country with these men,and you know,’’ 
with a sweet, womanly smile, “that you 
look like a fright without crimps, dear,”’ 

“Oh, don’t worry about me, darling. I 
have a set of frizettes. I warn you a)l that 
even Cooperstown and its picturesque sur- 
roundings will not satisfy me long. It is 
triste. Has been written up so many times. 
I shall, ‘over the hills and far away,’ even 
if I go alone.” 


** * Swift to be hurled 
Anywhere, anywhere, out of the world.’ 


quoted I, “ Well, if you will humor these 
horrid tyrants, you force me to become a 
fellow-vietim. I warn you that they are 
without mercy. Your aches and ills will 
count for nothing. It will be tramp, tramp, 
tramp, until you will wish you had never 
been born.” 

The headstrong girl only laughed and ran 
up-stairs at Geoff’s suggestion, to commence 
the packing-up process, 1 meekly followed, 
and the next day found us again on the 
road. 

The gentlemen, or rather Smyth (Geoff 
was a mere cipher), soon wearied of the 
classic shades of Cooperstown. 

“TI say, Geoff,’ he puffed out one morn- 
ing, just as we began to feel at home in our 
new quarters, “it’s deused dull here. - Let 
*s leave the women-folks for a few days and 
be off on a tour of inspection.” 

I feel sure whenever men propose leaving 
the *‘women-folks at home” tha: mischief 
is a brewing. Smyth’s face looked inno- 
cent efhough, in fact he affects at times a 
sort of Skimpole childishness, for certain 
purposes of his own, but its assumption at 
this time did n’t blind me. In my wifely 
anxiety [ could hear the popping of cham- 
pagne corks and the sounds of midnight or- 


gies. 
“ Perhaps, Mr. Smyth,”’ I ventured, with 


a mild attempt at satire, “‘it might be a, 
well for my husband to consult the women- 
Jolks before making any plans for them. 
They may object to being treated so cava- 
lierly.”’ 

He turned with a broad grin to Beth. 

“Well, Miss Lonsdale, do you object to 
being left here?’ 

**Most decidedly, sir. It is unfair and 
disagreeable of you men to adopt the popu- 
lar prejudice that women are formed for in- 
action. I came in search of adventure, and 
wherever you go I shall go.” 

“When do you propose starting, Geoff, 
and how are we to travel?” asked I, in my 
new role of patient Griselda. 

“We might as well start at once, and we 
go in a farmer’s wagon.” 

“Oh,” said Beth, just a little discouraged, 
**and how long will we stay?” 

won't stay anywhere,’ growled 
Smyth. mean to travel.” 

** All right,” said Beth, ‘we can stand it 


if youcan. Come on, Jenny, and pack our 
Saratogas.”’ 

*Can’t take any trunks,” snapped 
Smyth. 


Beth stopped short with a beseeching lit- 
tle smile on her face. If he had n’t beena 
brute that smile would have melted him, 

*O dear Mr. Smyth, you can’t be so 
cruel. A woman’s identity is locked @p in 
her trunk. Her toilets are herself!” 

** We will leave the trunks, by all means, 
if that is the case,’’ retorted he. - “No 
room for anything but lunch-basKets and 
fishing-tackle.”’ 

Beth’s blue eyes grew defiant. 

“Very well. We will manage with bun- 
dies then.” ~ 

In spite of my better judgment she made 
me do up two ridiculous bundles and clothe 
myself in an absurd blue flannel suit, 

She looked as nearly ugly as I had ever 
seen her with her large straw hat and blouse 
waist. 

We climbed into the wagon, settled our- 
selves upon the hard seat, and rattled off. 

I will admit, that at first, in the dewy 
freshness of the morning, it was pleasant, 
I caught myself humming bits from the 
** Bohemian Girl,”’ and felt pleasantly vaga- 
bondish. If it had n’t been that Smyth’s 
shadow enveloped me I should have been 
happy. 

He, as usual, dampened my ardor. If I 
admired a scene he immediately sang its 
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praises so long and loud that I stopped in 
sheer disgust, 

Beth’s elasticity that day was something 
remarkable. She literally would n’t stay 
snubbed, 

We had traveled since early morning at 
rather a slow pace, and even Smyth’s de- 
moniac high spirits seemed to lag as the 
warm day drew to its close. We had come 
across rather a hilly country, and now, as 
our horses paused to rest, the sun began to 
sink behind the distant hills in a sea of 
glory, crimsoning the tree-tops, lighting up 
Beth’s beautiful eyes, and even imparting a 
sort of solemnity to Smyth’s rugged features 
as he sat, gazing, not at the sunset, but at 
Beth, with a something—a sort of pathos 
—in his brown eyes I had never seen there 
before. I noted, for the first time, that his 
eyes were really not so bad. and I had never 
been so near tolerating him. 

* Phaeton is driving his horses with a 
vengeance this evening,’’ said my poetical 
husband. ‘*He has already fired the 
world!’ 

**More than you will ever do, my boy,” 
put in his friend with a loud laugh. ‘* Don’t 
try, Geoff, for you will never amount to a 
row of pins, never!’ 

Geoff actually smiled. If I am his wife 1 
will admit that his temper is sometimes 
sublime. 

“JI don’t know,” said Beth, turning 
around, with the glory still on her golden 
hair and pink cheeks, “‘ that being famous, 
making a stir in the world, denotes that one 
must possess genius. You know that ‘the 
youth who fired the Ephesian dome out- 
lived in fame the pious fool who reared it!’ 

**Which means that, even without the 
‘divine gift,’ I can gain celebrity by merely 
robbing a hen-coop or stealing a horse! 
Thank you Miss Beth,’’ said my husband, 

Beth tried to explain, but we none of us 
heard what she said, as our driver whipped 
up his horses and in a few moments we had 
rattled into the Rip Van Winkle little town 
of Morris. 

There it stood, with its broad streets and 
pleasant houses, peacefully asleep in the 
rosy lights. Nestled in this lovely spot 
away from the bustle of that invader steam, 
it looked to we weary wanderers a very pic- 
ture of content, Geoff proposed a rest, but 
Smyth said, — 

“No civilization this trip, my boy. 
Country hotels are abominable. Stuffy 


rooms, greasy breakfasts, lumpy beds! no: 
‘a farmer’s life is the life for me!’ Let us 
drive through and look for a refuge be- 
yond.” 

To hear was :o obey; so on we went over 
a beautiful country where a picturesque 
creek began to twist and ripple through the 
fresh fields, shining like a broad silver rib- 
bon in the green grass. 

** How few people know of the beauty of 
this country,” said Smyth, waving his hand 
toward the fair prospect. ‘In none of my 
European trips have I seen that bit of land- 
scape surpassed,”’ 

Like most people Smyth was fond of al- 
luding to his European travels. 

“That ’ere creek twists one hundred and 
twenty-two times in its course,’ said our 
Jehu. 

It was the first bit of information he had 
volunteered, but further acquaintance with 
him was nipped in the bud as Smyth gave a 
cry of ‘* Halt!’ and we paused in front of a 
small white farm-house where a supper and 
a night’s rest were proposed, 

After a short parley with a sharp-fea- 
tured woman, the doors were thrown open 
to us, and Beth and I gladly crept into the 
high, old-fashioned feather beds. We were 
thoroughly tired out, and I think one fact 
worth recording: Beth actually forgot to do 
up her crimps that night! 

The next morning we awoke to find that 
our protectors had left us for the day—a 
fishing-party was their excuse, I believe, —so 
we prepared for a morning excursion of our 
own. 

Closing the gate behind us, Beth walked 
on a few steps, and then called to me, — 

“Come here, Jenny: a grave beside the 
road, How strange!”’ 

A modest monument stood directly in 
front of us, old and time-worn we could 

see, The date and quaint epitaph were in- 
scribed upon it. 

*** Sacred to the memory of Miss Hannah 
Cooper,’’’ read Beth. ‘“ Look at this, Jen- 
ny:— 


“On the 10th day of Septemr 1800 
She was inftantly tranflated from this 
. World,’ ”’ 


‘Read on,” said I. 
it out,’”’ 


*T can hardly make 


“* Pafsenger Stop: 
And for a moment reflect 
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That neither accomplifhments of 
Person, 

Nor great improvements of mind, 

Nor yet greater goodnefs of heart, 

Can arreft the hand of Death. 

To departed worth and excellence 

This monument is erected; 

This tribute of affection is infcribed 

By a friend this 1st day of January © 

1801.’ ” 


On the other side of the monument was 
written, — 


“ For thee, sweet maid: 
Refplendent beams of thought, 
Wifdom’s rich lore, 

By Seraph hands were given; 
Thy fpotless foul — 

The pure effulgence caught, 

_ It fparkled — was exhaled — 
And went to Heaven. 


“ Thy native worth — 

With diamond pen enrolled 
Beyond this fculptured 
Monument shall live, 

And charity — 

Of fair ethereal mould, 

A lasting tribute 

To thy memory give.” 


feel sure, Jenny,” said Beth, “that it 
is a romance, a poor little heart story. 
Somebody’s darling is lying here who 
doubtless was a belle and a beauty nearly 
one hundred years ago. Let us unravel the 
mystery, if there be any.” 

Nothing loath I followed her back into 
the kitchen where the hostess was busy 
churning butter. Her face was very red, 
and she jerked out her replies rather crossly. 
“Did she know about that ’ere stone? 
Of course she did. It was n’t no grave, 
only a monyment to tell how a gal was 
thrown from her horse ever so many years 
ago. She had n’t never read the monyment, 
but doubtless that would tell us all about 
it.”” 

I drew Beth’s arm through, my own and 
said we would walk on in quest of further 
information. 

We wandered a good half-hour, when 
Beth was the first to discover threatening 
clouds overhead. They had come up sud- 
denly from the west, and I saw that we 
were in for a wetting. 

As the first drops came down, we quick- 
ened our fast walk into a run, and just in 
time we reached the gate of a large house 
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as the storm was about to break in all its 
fury. 

Of course shelter was asked and obtained, 
Beth and I ran in the old-fashioned side en- 
trance of the house and gladly took chairs 
before the kitchen fire. A good-natured 
old country-woman attended to our wants, 
and then Beth, full of one subject, made 
inquiries as to the monument we had passed, 

“Do I know about it?’ gasped the old 
lady. ‘And who should know as well as me? 
My grandfather lifted the pretty young 
thing on her horse that day, and he often 
telled how she had a sort of foreboding that 
something was a going to befall her, for she 
turned her horse about and hurried as she 
was to go to the grand doin’s, jumped off 
and went back into her room to read some 
verses in her Bible. That’s true as can be, 
miss. She was that pious that she read 
those sacred words afore she started again 
for this very house. This is the old Morris 
Manor, ladies, and that ’ere gal was carried 
dead, right over the very doorsteps you 
come over. My. grandfather telled of the 
old gineral’? — 

“Oh, do please commence at the begin- 
ning,”’ pleaded Beth. 

So we drew our chairs a little closer to 
the old lady, and, but for Beth’s nerveus 
starts at the quick flashes of lightning, and 
the solemn roar of the thunder, every now 
and then drowning her voice, her story was 
uninterrupted, 

“Well, I suppose you two is strangers 
about these parts, and the hull thing a’n't 
known to you as it be to the folks for miles 
around, I’ve heerd gran’ther talk, bless- 
ings on his memory, so many times of the 
grand doin’s here, nigh a hundred years 
agone, that sometimes I see myself flying 
around, all powdered and bewigged, with 
the gentlefolks, until I feel unnateral like, 
and asleep, in these plain days. 

“The Morrises is an old family, my dears, 
*Way back to the days of Cromwell one of 
*em come over to this country to escape per- 
secution, they do say; and they made him 
or his son—I do forget which — Governor 
of New Jersey: years afore the Revolution, 
that was. Then come Lewis Morris, —one 
of the signers, they call him, though what 
for I don’t know; but it must have been 
something great, for the family is mighty 
proud of his name. There ’s an old letter 
in the front room, from him to the gineral, 
if you ’d care to see it,” 
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Of course we declared our delight at her 
kindness; and, as the family were absent, 
and this housekeeper seemed to have things 
her own way, we gladly followed her 
through the broad halls into the dark, wide 
rooms telling so delightfully of age and mys- 
tery. 

After considerable search she brought us 
the old letter, dated 1797, and traced by the 
time-honored hand of one long since gone 
to rest, — one who would never again wield 
pen or pencil, but who had left his name, a 
glorious inheritance, to his posterity. He 
had enrolled it with those immortal few 
who threw off the chains of tyranny, and 
gave home, liberty, and happiness, to grate- 
ful thousands, 

The letter was addressed to his son, Gen- 
eral Jacob Morris, and was written in a 
quaint, somewhat cramped hand. First 
came numerous bits of family news, — fears 
that his grandsons would not have the full 
benefits of early education, and bits of in- 
formation to the general of his daughter, 
Sally, then on a visit to her grandfather. 

Evidently young ladies of rank were dif- 
ferently taught in those days. What would 
the young misses of today say to such a 
training as this:— 

**Sally is much improved. Her Aunt and 
Uncle Valentine take great pains with her, 
She writes and reads every day, and her 
aunt takes care that she sews: in short, she 
could not have better tutors,” 

Then Beth pointed out to me a sentence 
that, viewed in the light of later events, 
seemed almost a prophecy. 

“This will be handed you by Colonel 
Burr, his Talents will give him great power 
in the Assembly, he can do a great deal of 
good or harm just as the fit takes him. 
Your house may be able to make a stand 
against his intrigues,” 

A fascinating, dangerous, unscrupulous 
man, even at that early day! A man just 
entering upon his new career, and yet al- 
ready a source of fear to those older poli- 
ticians. What his power in that assembly 
was, only faintly foreshadowed in this old 
letter, history has since revealed to us, 

Laying the letter down, we went carefully 
around the old room, examining the con- 
tents of closets and tables, 

Here was a quaint bit of china, presented 
to one of the ladies of the family by that 
ideally lovely woman, Theodosia Burr, the 
angelic daughter of an anything but angelic 


man, A fine old christening-bowl, of an- 
tique workmanship that would have moved 
the heart of a connoisseur to envy. Two 
hundred years this bit of china had served 
in the family, and beside it were antique 
little tea-sets of exquisite make, whole din- 
ner-sets of old India ware, and, in one cor- 
ner, a dark, spindle-legged table upon which 
the boy who “ never told a lie” had actu- 
ally played cards! I wondered, as I looked, 
if his stern face had ever relaxed over an 
exciting ganie of poker; or is that game a 
later invention of the Evil One? 

Beth was most pleased with the old pic- 
tures hanging about the rooms, —some of 
them portraits of dead-and-gone belles of 
the long ago, — ladies with high combs, long 
waists, and placid, sweet-looking faces, Evi- 
dently they did n’t spoil their good looks 
trying to solve the vexed question of wom- 
an’s mission, a la Mrs, Jellyby, as we do in 
our day. Courtly, powdered gentlemen, in 
immaculate, ruffled shirts, and faultless 
queues, looked at us with the same mild, 
blue eyes, Life could n’t have proved the 
fitful fever to these people that it does to 
Geoff and me. Fancy one of us dressing 
up, and sitting hour after hour to have a 
portrait taken! Why, we grudge ten min- 
utes at the photographer’s in these enlight- 
ened days, 

“The graveyard is just beyont here,” 
said our old lady, going to one of the win- 
dows, and pointing down the wet road, 
“There is where the old gineral is buried,’ 

**Oh! that reminds me of that other grave 
beside the road,” said Beth. _ 

“It be n’t a grave, miss,” corrected the 
old housekeeper, ** only a monyment as tells 
of a grave. It was in the old gineral’s time, 
too, He come into these parts with Judge 
Cooper and Judge Upton, when it was al! a 
howling wilderness, and I heerd as they had 
had to mark the trees to find theiz way out 
of the forest. Men had grit in them days, 
and they settled here. Judge Cooper found- 
ed Cooperstown, Judge Upton Mt, Upton, 
a pleasant place, four miles beyont the vil- 
lage below here, and Gineral Morris, he 
built thig.old house, the part we ’re in now, 
nigh one hundred years ago.” 

It had stopped raining, and, as the sun 
was drying the grass nicely, Beth proposed 
a stroll to the chapel and graveyard, —at 
the same time insisting upon the continu- 
ance of the old lady’s story as we strolled 
along. 
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** Well, miss, as I ’ve often heerd mother 
tell it, I will give itin her words. She was 
a-staying in this very house as help, kinder 
lookin’ after the niggers, you know; for the 
gineral he kep’ slaves in them days, and a 
lazy, shif' less lot they was, and my mother 
she had her heart and hands full that day, 
what with the company and the cooking, 
for there was to be a grand dinner party, 
and the old gineral was a mighty partickler 
man, a-wantin’ everything up to time, com- 
pany and all. Well, this Miss- Cooper was 
as pretty a young thing as there was in 


these parts, and they all sot a sight of store . 


by her, but the dinner was on, and the 
company waiting, and she did n’t come, 
The gineral he would n’t_set down, and it 
got later and later; but still she did n’t 
come, and finally nothin’ for to do but the 
gineral must go to the door, when up come 
a horse a-galioping like mad, his eyes a- 
sticking out of his head, and when the ser- 
vants rushed out to meet the guest there 
was nothing but a empty saddle a-twisted 
and turned on his back. 

** The gineral he run down to the road, a- 
lookin’ to the right and the left, yet dread- 
ing to find what he was a-lookin’ for, and 
there, jest on the spot where the monyment 
stands, lay the young thing, all in the dust, 
and stark dead. 

“Over that ’ere very threshold you two 
come over this morning, the gineral brought 
her in his arms, her long curls a-dragging 
on the floor; and that was the way she come 
to that ’ere party that day.”’ 

“Poor young thing!’’ sighed Beth, with 
tears in hereyes. ‘‘ And did General Mor- 
ris erect the monument?” 

“ They sez not,”’ said the old lady. *“‘ They 
sez— but I can’t tell yer as to the truth on 
it — that her lover put up the monyment to 
tell of her virtues and worth.” 

“Oh, had she a lover?” asked Beth ea- 
gerly. “I thought the romance sounded 
incomplete. A lover is always the central 
figure of interest, is he not, Jenny?”’ 

“To you, of course,’’ I remarked eva- 
sively. 

As a married woman, I strive most reli- 
giously never to destroy a young girl’s illu- 
sions. 

** Had she a lover?” asked the old lady, 
in reply to Beth’s earlier question. ‘‘To 
be sure, my dear; and a grand one and a 
brave one, as sich a fair young gal should. 
She was betrothed to Lieutenant Harrison, 
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a brave soldier, and arterwards President of 
the United States.” 

“The hero of Tippecanoe!’ cried Beth. 
**Did n’t I know there was a romance in it? 
and has n’t this story been worth all our 
trouble in unearthing it, Jenny? How 
strange! To think, that, but for that early 
grave, she might have ruled as mistress of 
the White House! Look, Jenny: what a 
peaceful spot.” 

We had reached the chapel, a picturesque 
little building erected by the Morris family; 
and beside it, through the long damp grass, 
glisteued the tombstones of the family 
graves. 

We stood deep in revery before the grave 
of General Morris, when, looking up, we 
came face to face with our truants, 

They were wet to the skin, I am glad to 
say, and beautifully penitent. 

Even Smyth looked slightly crestfallen as 
he heard our glowing accounts, and begged 
quite humbly to be taken next day to the 
old house, 

** And we will go too,” said Geoff. 

But the next day I was kept in with a 
charming cold in the head; and Geoff, like 
a good boy, would n’t leave me. 

Beth offered to stay at home also; but, as 
that meant a whole day in Smyth’s society, 
I begged of her to go. 

** There is enough material in that house 
for a dozen romances,” said she; ‘and I 
mean to write them up.” 

It was late when she came home, 

“Well, Beth, have you found material 
for that story?’’ I inquired. 

“Yes,” said Beth, putting both arms 
about my neck, and kissing me with such a 
strange, sweet light in her eyes; ‘‘ and, 
dear, it is a love-story, — and — Jenny —I 
am the heroine.” 

** Well, well, and who can the hero be?” 
I asked, pinching her burning cheek. 

And then I thought of all the impossible 
heroes we had met during our stay. 

“Why,” said Beth, ‘‘ who should it be, 
Jenny, but Mr. Smyth? I don’t wonder 
you look surprised. I never dreamed that 
such a man as he could ever really care for 
foolish, good-for-nothing me.”’ 

Such aman ashe! Verily, woman’s love 
had transformed even Smyth into a hero, 

I was literally struck dumb; and, what is 
more aggravating, Geoff quotes it, as a proof 
of man’s perspicacity, that he had seen it 
from the very start, 
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COLONEL SLOCUM, 
BY EARL MARBLE. 


°T was in ’thirty-seven the bank that held 

My scads went down, and left me afloat, 
And the shop shut down the week before. 

Ef I could ’a’ got the cuss by the throat 
That bossed the bank, 1 reckon that one 

Or t’other of us would have found life’s game 
Of poker a bit too deep, d’ ye know, 

And drawed right out, just a trifle lame, 


~ 


“NO DEATH-TICK LIKK THK REVOLVER’S OLIOK 
WHEN YOU COCK 


And the Devil he come nigh calling me 
On a flush of fives, — five balls, —ho, hol 
I reckon I ’d ’a’ got my poker then 
Redhot in the regions down below. 
I was all on deck, and ready to go: 
No death-tick like the revolver’s click 
When you cock it. Then I heard a sound 
At the door, and turned round kind o’ quick. 


It was my old mother, and I was saved. 
It flashed o’er me of. a sudden then 
That I was a devilish fool, and worse, — 

A coward, —and ought n’t to stand ’mong men, 
A-leaving of her without a cent. i 
In a world that I could n’t stand up in! 


Colonel Slocum. 
cas 
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My conscience squealed; and the Devil, I thought, 
Was grinning a disappointed grin. 


Somehow or other, I got out West, 
And squatted on a quarter-section’ here. 


Wal, yes, they allow I ’m the richest chap 
In the county. . . . It does seem kind o’ queer 
That a-losin’ two hundred dollars once 
Twenty year ago should ’a’ come so nigh 
' A-makin’ of Colonel Slocum here 
All a blasted myth in my Yankee eye, 


Boston, April, 1878, 


THE GHOST OF A FACE. 


BY FREDERICK H. DEWEY. 


Darkness was gradually closing ovér the 
sedate little village of Edgeville, and night 
was drawing on apace, The subdued twi- 
light Was giving place to gloom deep and 
opaqué: night was settling down over Edge- 
ville atid -iteequaint old church under the 
bill. 


village, which, remote and small, was in its 
liveliest days but a dull old hamlet, But 
tonight seemed unusually dismal and som- 
bre, perhaps owing to the solemn tolling of 
the bell inthe tiny belfry of the little 
church, 

Toll] toll! Oat on the heavy night air 
the tones sounded mournfully clear and dis- 
tinct to the adjacent villagers, but vague 
arid spectral to the farmers away over the 
hills, to whom they half seemed the ghosts 
of ringing bells. In the door of more than 
one farm-house far and near, whose locality 
was revealed by a little twinkling star of 
candle-light, men, women, and children, 
stood gazing toward the village and listening 
to the solemn peals. In the village itself, 
the inhabitants, possessing more urban in- 
difference than their rural neighbors, were 
collected in knots on the corners; and it 
was perhaps singular that every face was 
turned toward the church, which was invis- 
ible, being deeply in the shadow of the hill 
under which it stood. 

Toll! toli! Thesringing»had begun at 
sunset, and it was now quite dark; but the 
measured tolling continued ‘until the num- 


A gloom of awe seemed to pervade the 


ber of sixty-one strokes had been sounded, 
when the peals were heard no more. 

Near by the little ehurch — being, in fact, 
only separated from it by the churchyard — 
Was a small, neat cottage, the dwelling of 
the sexton, a little, withered old man, who, 
having been born in the village, and never 
having made a day’s journey away from it, 
was a sort of pensioner of the village, who 
considered him a village institution, and 
withal looked up to him as an oracle. 

Adam Hill was town-clerk, as well as sex- 
ton, and postmaster besides, — although his 
postal duties consisted in distributing the 
half-dozen or so of letters which arrived 
weekly by the mail-rider. As he could act- 
ually pronounce the majority of the polysyl- 
labic words scattered through the columns 
of the newspaper which occasionally strayed 
into Edgeville from the great outside world, 
and as he was known to have quoted Latin 
once in his youth, he was considered a per- 
son of boundless sagacity and erudition, and 
to him all mooted questions were referred, 
On red-letter days, such as Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and so forth, he 
would ascend the dusty pulpit of the quiet 
old church,—for Edgeville was unable to 
maintain a parson, —and, with “ words of 
learned length and thundering sound,” 
would hold forth to the admiring villazers, 
to their intense edification and possible en- 
lightenment. 

Adam Hill was a prominent man in Edge- 
ville. 
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While the bell had been tolling, Adam 
Hiil’s hale old wife had been composedly 
knitting, in. the demure society of the 
smouldering fire, the purring cat, and snor- 
ing hound curled up on the red-brick 
hearth, —raising her head ever and anon to 
glance out of the window across the grave- 
yard to the church where her goodman was 
tolling the bell in memory of Squire Lovell, 
who had departed from Edgeville and this 
world five years before, at the age of sixty- 
one, On the anniversary of his death, the 
church-bell was tolled every year, Why, 
no one could teil; for, though the squire 
had been rich, he had also been snug, if not 
miserly, and exacting, as many an unfortu- 
nate tenant of his—and he had owned half 
the village—could testify. Perhaps the 
reason was that as Squire Lovell had been 
held in awful respect by the simple villagers 
during life, their veneration for him result- 
ed in keeping his anniversary by tolling the 
bell as it had been tolled at his funeral five 
years previously. 

There hung a mystery over his death. 
He lived in the old family mansion on the 
skirts of the village, and, although known 
to possess wealth, lived entirely alone, as he 
had no relations, True, be had a nephew, 
Eugene Lovell, a harum-scarum boy of six- 
teen, who, having rebelled against the au- 
thority of his severe and exacting uncle, ran 
away, and had never since been heard of. 
This occurred a short time previous to the 
squire’s death, The old man, brooding and 
revengeful by nature, cut his nephew off 
without a shilling, leaving all his accumu- 
lated wealth to the son of his old nurse, 
The will was drawn on the 9th of October, 
184-, and the next morning the squire was 
found dead in his bed, 

Stricken by heart disease, some said; ap- 
oplexy, suggested others, But not a few 
whispers floated about that, as the squire 
had been of robust babit, and on the day of 
the drawing of the will had been in excel- 
lent health, his sudden death was marvelous 
and suspicious, But no marks of violence 
were perceived on his person, and the old 
squire was buried, the house was-closed to 
all saving bats, owls, rats, mice, and spi- 
ders, cand the fortunate heir obtained pos- 
session of his fortune. 

But although the squire was dead, he was 
not forgotten. On every anniversary, when 
Adam Hil! tolled the church-bell at sunset, 
the villagers would think kindly of the stern 
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old squire, whom in life they feared, and 
speculate on the cause of his sudden death. 
Each succeeding anniversary augmented the 
number of those who believed the old man 
had met with foul play, until finally, on the 
present one, not a man or woman in the vil- 
lage had a different opinion, But suspicion 
attached itself to no one, and no attempt 
was ever made to ascertain the cause of his 
death. 

As previously mentioned, the squire be- 
queathed his entire property to the son of 
his old nurse, Gilbert Ray. Prior to the 
squire’s death, ‘‘ Gil Ray,’’ as he was famil- 
iarly called, had been employed »y the 
neighboring farmers in common farm labor. 
He was a young man of industrious habits, 
but close-fisted and moody; and, being mo- 
rose, vengeful, and averse to the society of 
his acquaintances, had acquired the name 
of ‘‘ Dark Gil,’? —though he was never ad- 
dressed by that sobriquet, as he possessed a 
terrible temper, and visited vengeance on 
those who provoked it. 

After the squire’s death, Dark Gil went 
out to farm service no more, but shrewdly 
invested that portion of his inheritance 
which consisted of money, and employed 
himself in attending to his tenants, 

The tenantry had deemed the squire an 
exacting landlord, but Dark Gil proved far 
more so, Woe to the unfortunate delin- 
quent, for he showed him no mercy. On 
rent-day he regularly appeared, aud coldly 
dewanded the rent, If it was forthcoming, 
he received it in silence; if not, no matter 
how reasonable the excuse advanced by the 
tenant, it was of no avail,—for Dark Gil 
would seize household goods to its equiva- 
lent value. He was inexorable, and the vil- 
lagers’ dislike of him increased every rent- 
day. 

It was a subject of occasional comment 
among the villagers that Dark Gil never vis- 
ited the mansion-house, , Indeed, he seemed 
to avoid it; for since the squire’s death he 
had not visited it, and allowed it to run to 
Gecay quietly. 

The sexton’s wife sat knitting until the 
bell ceased to toll. Soon afterward the door 
burst open, and in came Adam Hill, excited 
and trembling, with a look of awe and alarm 
on his wrinkled face, 

‘Husband! husband?’ cried the good- 
wife, as Adam sank into the nearest’ chair. 
* “Nannette, I’ve seen the squire’s ghost!’ 
whispered the old sexton, involuntarily 
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looking over his shoulder in the direction of 
he church. 

“Seen the squire’s ghost!” gasped his 
frightened helpmeet. 

**Ay! just as he used to look when he 
and I were young, and rivals for the favor 
of my Nannette. I was pulling the rope on 
the last stroke, — the sixty-first, —when a 
current of cold air swept over me from the 
interior of the church, and, looking up, I 
saw the squire’s face (no more), looking as 
he looked at twenty-one. The blue eyes 
looked calmly into mine for barely a mo- 
ment; then the face disappeared, and I left 
the church,—losing no time, I can tell 

” 

“‘Lord preserve us! And you are sure 
you saw Lis young face?” 

**Sure!” 

And the expression of awed conviction on 
the old sexton’s face left no doubt in his 
wife’s mind. ‘ 

A pause ensued, during which the old 
couple looked at the smouldering fire. 
Then said Nannette: — 

* What can it mean, Adam?” 

** Foul play!’ responded Adam gloomily. 

** Mercy on us!’ 

“I always thought the squire did n’t die 
a nateral death, and now I knowit!’ de- 


clared Adam, striking his knee with his 


clenched fi-t, “For why did his young face 
appear to me but to remind me of the boy- 
ish love we bore each other, and for the 
sake of that love to set wrong right, that an 
old man might rest easy in his grave? Nan- 


nette, the squire was always good to me, 
alway:,—though I did get the lovely Nan- 


nette, for whose sake he lived and died a 
bachelor, — and now I ’ll Co a good turn for 
him if I can; and tonight to boot! Get me 
the lantern, Nannette, and my oak stick, 
and sit here by the fire unti) I get back, — 
there ’s a dear girl, —for I go to the squire’s 
house tonight.” 

“Lord preserve us! You surely can’t be 
so mad!’ cried Nannette, as Adam rose, 
** To the squire’s house! why, do you know 
they say it is haunted?”’ 

“ I-know they say it is haunted, and, af- 
ter what I’ve seen tonight, I know it is! It 
is haunted by the sperrit of an old man who 
can’t sleep easy in his grave because foul 
play goes unpunished.”” Then he said sfur- 
dily: “Don’t be skeered, Nannette; the 
squire’s ghost won’t harm old Adam Gill; 
his best friend.” 
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But Nannette clung to him. 

“Adam! Adam?’ she implored; “don’t 
go,—don’t! Yot "ll never come back again 
if you do. Promise me you won't go.” 

** No, Nannette,” said Adam sturdily, “it 
is my duty to go, and go I must and will. 
Don’t be afeerd, old lady,—the squire’s 
ghost will never hurt the squire’s best 
friend!’ 

So saying, Adam bustled about, procured 
his lantern and oak stick, and, resisting the 
entreaties of his anxious spouse, set out on 
his expedition, leaving Nannette by the 
hearth, shaking like a leaf, with her face 
buried in her hands. 

Up the quiet, grass-grown, village street 
Adam Eill’s lantern bobbed and giimmered, 
casting fantastic shadows round about, and 
giving to his moving legs a shadow resem- 
bling a piece of machinery. 

The squire’s house was situated at the 
other side of the village, at the extremity of 
a long, wide lane, between two rows of iofty 
poplars, which threw the lane into dense 
obscurity. Even in vivid moonlight — and 
this night was dark and murky —the lane 
was of inky darkness, and, as it led to the 
old house, it was avoided by the simple vil- 
lagers, who regarded it with dread. Per- 
haps for several years no human foot had 
trodden the lane after darkness had fallen, 


and the children feared to frolic in its 


shades, though its attractions to them were 
manifold. 

But Adam Hill, though superstitious, and 
usually as afraid of the ghostly lane as his 


neighbors, neither looked to the right nor 
left, as, plunging into its obscurity, he 


strode sturdily toward the old house, His 
eyes were bent upon the luminous spot 
made on the ground by his lantern, and he 
was deeply pondering over the cause of the 
apparition which had alarmed and amazed 
him so in the church, «He finally became 


abstracted, but was abruptly brought to his 
senses by a concussion which caused him to 
look up. 

He had run against the crazy old gate 
which of yore used to exclude the cows of 
the villagers from the tasteful grounds; but 
since the squire’s death the premises had 
gone to decay. The fences rotted and fell 
in many places, leaving great gapes which 
afforded the village animals ingress to the 
luxuriant herbage of the lawn. Like the 
fences, the gate was czazy, and, with a slight 
push, Adam passed through it, and strode 
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steadily up the graveled walk toward the 


house. 

As he walked along, he could not fail, 
even in the deep gloom, to observe the de- 
cay and desolation that had fallen over the 
grounds, and to contrast them with their 
former elegance. The last time he had set 
foot on the premises was on the day of the 
squire’s burial, when house and surround- 
ings were well-kept and attractive; and 
now, as he looked about on the decadence, 
old Adam felt sad at heart. 

He walked up the graveled path, and soon 
arrived before the house, The mansion 
was large and rambling, of two stories, with 
a piazza on the ground floor extending the 
whole length of the house, and a corre- 
sponding one on the floor, Numerous doors 
and windows opened out on these piazzas, 
and in its former days the house was a 
pleasant one, facing the south, commanding 
a view of pretty Edgeville nestling among 
its groves, and of a smiling landscape be- 
yond. The roof was square, like the house, 
slanting gently up to a graceful cupola, 
which had a window in each side, In this 
cupola the squire had been wont to sit in 
the dying day, smoking his pipe, and read- 
ing his book, —for Squire Lovell had been 
happy in a refined literary taste. Many a 
time, in passing by, Adam had seen the 


squire’s gray head in the window of the cu- 


pola; and now, as the remembrance occur- 
red to him, he mechanically raised his eyes 
to the place. 

What was his alarm —ay, terror — at be- 
holding a white face framed in the window! 
—the face of the squire as he had looked 


when a boy of twenty. The face was plain- 
ly visible, albeit the night was dark and the 
atmosphere thick; and so distinctly did 
Adam see it that he shuddered under the 
dark eyes which were steadfastly regarding 
him with a look of deep significance. 

Perbaps the sexton may have had some 
lurking doubts whether he indeed saw the 
face in the church. If he had, they were 
now dissipated; for in the cupola above him 
— where it had formerly been seen — was 
the squire’s boyish face turned steadfastly 
toward him, 

For a moment old Adam was terrified, 
notwithstanding his natural fearlessness, 
and his firm belief that the squire’s ghost 
would occasion him no evil; for there is 
something in the apparition of a dead friend 
which appals the reputest heart. But 


Adam’s terror was only momentary. With 
a strong effort he collected his senses, and 
regained his courage, as the face slowly 
faded, became a nebulous blur in the win- 
dow, and finally disappeared, 

Adam looked steadfastly at the window. 
He now could only determine its locality 
by distinguishing the white window-casing 
through the gloom, One keen look satisfied 
him that the face had disappeared. Then, 
grasping his oak stick more firmly, he 
sprang with youthful agility upon the pi- 
azza. 

“It is a chain! achain!’’ he cried. “ He 
appeared to me in the church, and again 
here. Dves that mean for me to follow him 

re? Of course it does; and old Adam 

ill will follow Squire Lovell in death as he 
did in life!’ 

With this declaration, the sexton shifted 
his cudgel to his left band, and tried the 


ponderous front door. Adam himself had . 


securely locked the house after the squire 
had been laid in his grave, and he clearly 
remembered securing this one with bolt and 
lock, He was confident that no one had en- 
tered the house since that time, for the vil- 
lagers would rather have risked their lives 
than venture within the grounds after night- 
fall, and studiously kept aloof in broad day- 
light; and no pedestrian travelers wandered 
to Edgeville, for it was remote from the 
bustling towns of the world. Nevertheless, 
to his surprise, the door yielded readily to 
his arm, and swung back with a dismal 
creaking, an unusual sound, which caused 
a scampering of rats and mice throughout 


the hall and the adjoining rooms, 
The weird sound of the tiny feet caused 


an icy shiver to traverse Adam’s spine for a 
moment, and when all was still again, the 
silence was so profound, so awful, that he 
hesitated whether to turn, and make the 
best of his way back to the safety of his 
comfortable fireside aud gentle Nannette. 
But the strong sense of duty engendered by 
the apparition outweighed bodily fear, and, 
drawing a long breath, Adam again grasped 
his cudgel in his right hand, and strode 
along the hall, 

Throughout the quiet house his footsteps 
echoed noisily, reverberating dreadfully in 
distant rooms, and causing numberless bats 
to take wing, and flit erratically about the 
hall; invisible creatures, eldritch and un- 
canny, fit inhabitants of an ill-omened 
house when human beings avoid it, and 
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é¢ondemn it to melancholy decay. ‘The 
night-wind, soughing through the spectral 
firs on the lawn, swept through the house, 
bearing upon its wings rank smells of decay 
and mildew, and set doors creaking, win- 
dows rattling, and blinds banging, — al? of 
which noises conduced not a little to in- 
crease the perturbation which was rapidly 
undermining Adam’s hardihood. There is 
no sound so dismal, so creative of awe, so 
frauglit with dread, as a night-wind moan- 
ing through a deserted house, But Adam 
strode sturdily down the hall, striving to re- 
press the undefinable fedr that was gradu- 
ally pervading him. He essayed to whistle: 
although he could whistle like a flageolet, his 
lips refused to obey. He was well acquaing 
ed with the house, and we=t directly to the 
broad staircase at the further end of the 
hall, for he had determined on ascending to 
the cupola, where he had first seen the face. 
His foot was on the lower step, when he 
halted abruptly, and listened, while icy 
chills traversed his spine, and crept among 
the routs of his hair. 

Was it the night-wind that had caused the 
unearthly sound at the door? Adam look- 
ed, and every particle of color forsook his 
face. 


Standing by the door, distinctly visible in 
the doorway, was the youthful figure of the 
squire, standing with white face turned to- 
ward Adam, who shook like a leaf. One 
arm was extended, pointing to the floor; 
and Adam could not refrain from a startled 
outcry as he remembered that on that very 
spot the squire had been last seen alive. 

Adam’s courage departed, and, sinking on 
the stairs, he buried his face im his hands. 
He was stricken with terrér. Down the 
hall came heavy footfalls, directly toward 
him. The apparition was approaching him, 
but he was unable to move, —even to fly. 
Terror had paralyzed him. 

“The footsteps advanced to his side, and a 
hand was laid upon his shoulder. Adam 
streamed. 

“Fear not,” said a calm voice, whose ac- 
cents he well recognized. “‘ Have you then 
quailed so soon? Have courage: no harm 
befalls the innocent, but justice shall over- 
take theguilty. Cast off your terror, —for 
which you have no cause,—and follow 
me.” 

The caim voice and evident friendliness 
of the speaker, if not dissipating Adam’s 
terror, so far re-assured him that strength 
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rétarned to his limbs, and, rising, he me- 
chanically followed the apparition, which 
stalked up the stairs, 

Ere they had reached the landing above, 
Adam became vagtiely aware that the appa- 
rition was a strange spectre,—for his gait 
resembled that of a living person, and his 
footfalis equaled his own in ‘heaviness. To 
Adam, the idea of a ghost was a draped va- 
por, in the semblance of a mortal, gliding 
through the air noiselessly, penetrating 
walls and passing ‘through doors with the 
greatest facility, and speechless; whereas 
the squire’s spirit had spoken, his fvotfalls 
sounded heavily on the stairs, and, on ar- 
riving at the landing, he was obviously 
short of breath, 

Without even looking to see whether the 
sexton was following, the spectre stalked up 
the long “ upper-hall,”’ as it was called, and 
entered an open door at the further extrem- 
ity, —the squire’s room, Adam saw by the 
dim light of his lantern. The room was 
precisely as it had been left after its occu- 
pant’s burial. The furniture was disar- 
ranged, and the book he had been reading 
on the evening before his death lay on the 
stand by his bedside, in company with his 
half-smoked pipe, tobacco-box, the lamp, 
and match-safe. His slippers, unmolested 
by mice, lay on the floor by the bed, his 
dressing-gown was lying across a chair, and 
the bed itself —mildewed, and thickly cov- 
ered with dust—was disordered precisely 
as the neighbors had disordered it when 
they lifted the squire from it to lay him in 
his shroud. , 

To Adam it half seemed a nightmare, and 
he was inclined to deem himself laboring 
under a delusion. The fantastic shadows 
cast from the furniture .by his lantern, the 
profound silence that rested over the house, 
the awful spectre, and, finally, his terrified 
self, seemed like scenes and characters of a 
bad dream. But Adara Hill was never more 
thoroughly awake than at that moment. 

A monstrous rat leaped from under the 
bed, and ran across the room, passing be- 
tween him and his ghostly companion, The 
incident was trivial, but it sent Adam's 
heart throbbing to his throat. A bat flitted 
about the room, and his knees shook; and 
his hair fairly rose as a blind banged in a 
distant window, and the night-wind moan- 
ed through the corridors. Then the convic- 
tion came overwhelmiu ty upon him that he 
would never leave ththr house alive. 
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The spectre had been standing by the 
bedride, gazing steadfastly down upum the 
bed; but he now stalked toward a closet 
across the room. As be did so, he looked 
significantly at Adam, who, divining his 
meaning, followed him, 

The door of the closet was ajar, and, as 
he observed it, Adam remembered that in 
the excitement consequent upon the squire’s 
death the closet had not been opened. Ex- 
tending his arm, the spectre noiselessly 
opened the door, and motioned to Adam to 
enter, 

The sexton obeyed tremblingly, and when 
he arrived in the door he raised his lantern, 
and looked around the closet. Articles of 
wearing apparel were hanging on the walls, 
which Adam passed over with a cursory 
glance; but on the floor were two articles 
which elicited a ery of surprise and anger 
from him. One was a peculiar handker- 
chief of dark-red material, flecked with 
sickly yellow squares: the other was a vial, 
whose jabel bore a death’s-head and cross- 
bones, and the startling warning, ‘‘ Prussic 
Acid: Deadiy Poison!’ 

** Foul play! I knew it!” screamed Adam, 
almost dropping his lantern in his excite- 
ment. ‘And, O Heaven! I know the mur- 
derer,”’ 

The spectre spoke, 

** Your coming to this house of dread and 
ill-omen, at dead of night, and in the face 
of hereditary superstition and simple appre- 
hension, is laudable, and shall be rewarded. 
It is not strange that you quail. But listen, 
and kuow all.” 


The village clock had struck the hour of 
twelve before Adam returned to his Nan- 
nette, who, terrified by his prolonged stay, 
was almost frantic, Sobbing for joy, she 
flung herself into his arms with the ardor of 
a bride. Although Adam returned her ca- 
resses, he did so mechanically, for his man- 
ner was pre-occupied, The worthy old soul, 
not lacking in the voluble inquisitiveness of 
feminine old age, harassed Adam with a le- 
gion of questions, which he evaded as well 
as he could without giving offense; but the 
good dame, piqued at her master’s seeming 
ehurlishness in refusing to satisfy her curi- 
osity, finally went to bed in a pet, while 
Adam absently followed her example, 

Nannette fidgeted all night, unable to 
sleep a moment until Adam should reveal 
the secrets of his expedition, That some- 


thing strange had happened she well knew 
by the unusual thoughtfulness of his. faces. 
but to her persisient questions he merely re- 
turned a, shrug of his shoulders, They, 
were sitting at breakfast, when Adam gud-, 
denly struck the table a mighty blow. whe 
his fist, 

“I would never haye dreamed itl’ said) 
he, with another blew, 

“Dreamed what, Adam?’ eagerly. tte 
quired Dame Nannette, 

“That the moon was. made of. green 
cheese,” 

Nannette grew red, and her eyes ‘sparkled; $ 
but, restraining her anger, she essayed one 
more question. 

** Adam, tell me: What did you see jast 
night?” 

“ The Evil One,” replied Adam, 

Thereupon, Nannette burst into tears, 
and flounced away from the table in high 
dudgeon. 

Adam apparently did not observe his 
wife’s indignation, but ate his breakfast 
absent-mindedly, rose from the table, got 
his oak stick, and left the house, leaving 
poor Nannette bathed in tears, and seething 
with curiosity. 

Adam Hill walked briskly across. the vil- 
lage toward Gilbert Ray’s residence, with 
eyes downcast in meditation, and bringing 
his oak stick down with a thump. The 
landlord, pursuant to his close disposition, 
lived hermetically in a desolate cottage,on 
the opposite side of the village from the 
mansion-house, Adam soon arrived at the 
cottage, walked up to the dour, and kneek- 
ed sharply. 

** Well, —come in!’ was growled, rather 
than spoken, by a voice which the sexton 
recognized as thatof Dark Gil. He entered 
a small, meanly furnished room, cold and 
cheerless, and saw Dark Gil seated at his 
desk poring over his rent-roll, 

**Well, what do you want, sexton?’’ de- 
manded Dark Gil sharply, eying Adam 
savagely. ‘* Want. your cottage repaired, I 
suppose, I generally receive a similar petir 
tion every day, Pest! as if they could n’t 
live in a house @s good as their Jandiord’s, 
They are all better than mine,” he com- 
plained, casting a glance round on the bare 
wail, 

“Which is not saying much,’’ thought 
Adam, 

But he disereetly kept his own counsel, 
only saying, as be took a chair, — , 
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™*Bince you won't invite me to sit down, 
Mr. Ray, I'l do so uninvited.” 

is your business?’ again demand- 
ed the landlord impatiently. ‘* Be quick, 
for I ’m hurried this morning.” 

“Adam cast a look out of the window. 
Three men were approaching the house, 
He turned again to Dark Gil. 

** What do you suppose I saw last night?” 
he inquired, looking steadfastly at the 
other. 

“Pest! How should I know?” snapped 
Dark Gil. 

“The ghost of Squire Lovell!’ 

“What!” shouted Dark Gil, starting to 
his feet with an ashy face, and overturning 
his chair. 

“The ghost of Squire Lovell!” 

“ Ha!’ 

Dark Gil made no other comment, but 
glared in fury and terror at Adam, who 
bore it without flinching. 

“Yes,”’ resumed the sexton, casting a 
second look out of the window, ‘and facts 
have come to light which prove that the 
squire met his death by foul play. Murder 
will out.”’ 

“Murder! It is false?’ cried Dark Gil, 
with white lips. “Sq—he died of apo- 
” 

* He died of poison!’ thundered the sex- 
ton. ‘See, here are the accusers, —silent, 
but, oh, how true!”’ 

And he took from his breast the peculiar 
handkerchief and the vial he had seen in 
the closet of the squire’s room. 

’ Dark Gil glared at Adam, and his face 
was terrible to see, 

“Where did you get them?” he gasped. 
“Where they had been dropped by the 
murderer. Ha! Hands off! Help!’ 
Dark Gil had sprung upon Adam to seize 
the accusing articles. The force of his at- 
tack was so great that the old man was 
hurled to the floor; but three men rushed 
into the cottage, and throwing themselves 
on Dark Gil, secured him after a desperate 
struggle, bound him with stout cords they 
had evidently brought for that purpose, and 
jaid him upon his bed. Then one young 
man advanced, — so precisely like the spec- 
tre of the previous night that even if Adam 
had not formed his acquaintance he would 
instantly have recognized him. 

“ Villain,” he said sternly, “* your deed is 
discovered, and the hand of Fate brought it 
about. I am the nephew of Squire Lovell, 
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returned from foreign lands to avenge mur- 
der. Listen, all,” he said, addressing his co- 
adjutors and Dark Gil, to whom he related 
the marvelous occurrences which had led to 
the detection of Squire Loveli’s murderer. 

Eugene Lovell, having run away from his 
uncle, betook himself to a seafaring life, 
and by diligence and ability had attained 
the captaincy of a New-York vessel plying 
between that port and Liverpool. During 
his last voyage a mutiny occurred among 
his crew, which he suppressed, mortally 
wounding the ringleader, an ex-convict, and 
a desperate man, who, accidentally discov- 
ering that Captain Lovell was nephew to the 
squire, made a startling dying confession. 
Five years before he had escaped from pris- 
on, wherein he had been confined for smug- 
gling. He fled to Edgeville, and the officers 
were on his track, when Dark Gil, who had 
reasons of his own for assisting him, har- 
bored him until the officers abandoned the 
search. Then he demanded r quital, and 
on the day the squire’s will was drawn in 
his favor, he prevailed upon the man, by 
the guaranty of a large sum, to steal into 
the squire’s bedroom at night, stupefy the 
old man with chloroform, and then take his 
life by porson. 

Brutes can be grateful, and so was the 
felon. He did the deed, — but, fearing the 
gallows, surreptitiously used for administer- 
ing the chloroform one of Dark Gil’s pecul- 
iar handkerchiefs, well known throughout 
the adjacent country, and afier the deed 
was done threw both handkerchief and vial 
into the closet, in order to divert suspicion 
from himself. Strange to state, the closet 
was never opened; and kad not the marvel- 
ous chain of events led to the detection of 
the murderer, Dark Gi! might have lived 
and died unsuspected by the simple villa- 
gers. 

By the time Captain Lovell concluded, 
Dark Gil was raging, and in a few hours’ 
time was a raving maniac. He was imme- 
diately conveyed to the mad-house at the 
neighboring town of Ware, where he may 
be seen to this day (for we believe he is yet 
alive) raging in his cell. He is “ danger- 
ous,”’ and his insanity consists of his labor- 
ing under the mortal terror of an imaginary 
enemy, who is constantly attempting to ap- 
ply to his nostrils a handkerchief saturated 
with chloroform, in order that he may poi- 
son him while in a state of stupefaction. 
He lives in continual terror, starting up out 
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Some Queer 


of sleep, shrieking, and beating off his im- 
placable foe; and the sight of a bottle or 
handkerchief wih throw him into convul- 
sions, 

Captain Lovell succeeded to the property, 
and liberally rewarded Adam Hill for his 
zeal. The mansion was entirely repaired 
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and refurnished, the grounds were rejuve- 
nated, and the premises underwent a cen- 
eral and beneficial change. And now, on 
every anniversary of the squire’s death, old 
Adam Hill is the lion of the day, which he 
spends iu relating the story of The Ghost of 
a Face, 


SOME QUEER 
BY JAMES 


American historical and legendary re- 
sources do not furnish much in the way of 
ballad subjects. Songs which seem to have 
taken permanent hold of the hearts of the 
people are the so-called “‘ negro melodies,” 
some of them very beautiful, such as Fos- 
ter’s “Old Folks at Home.”’ Of those songs 
which relate to either romantic or warlike 
events, and which are characteristic of the 
peasantry of nearly every other nation, we 
can show none of an enduring kind, Even 
the avalanche of *‘ war-songs’’ disappeared, 
to be followed by a style of sentimental 
song, as short-lived as insipid. We have 
very few ‘‘ songs of our fathers,’’ and they 
are by no means generally known. 

England, Ireland, and Scotland. furnish 
an imiense store of folk-songs and humor- 
ous ballads that are of ancient origin and 
characteristically national. For quaintness 
and wit, some of these are unsurpassed, I 
found one, the other day, which is good as 
a hit at the English vicars. It is called 
.“*The Vicar of Bray.’’ 


“In good King Charles's golden days 

When loyalty no harm meant, 

A zealous High Churchman was I, 
Aud so I got preferment, 

To teach my flock I never missed 
Kings were by God appointed; 

And cursed be those who do resist 
Or touch the Lord’s anointed! 

And this is law I will maintain 
Until my dying day, sir, — 

That, whatsoever king may reign, 
Still I'll be the Vicar of Bray, sir.” 


The song contains many verses. The 
writer would have us believe that a vicar 


has a faculty of changing his principles 
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equal to that of some American politicians, 
Before he finishes his song, he shows that 
with each successive reign of royal person- 
ages the vicars were supposed to be in sym- 
pathy with the prevailing powers, ‘ Royal 
James” ’s accession was the signal for 
* hooting down the penal laws,’’ and read- 
ing the *‘ Declaration.”” With William, the 
vicars veered about “to ease a nation’s 
grievance,” revoking old principles, and 
** setting conscience at a distance.’ To 
Queen Anne, “the glory of the Church of 
England,” allegiance was given to the ex- 
tent of becoming Tories, and cursing the 
moderation of Conformists. With King 
George, the vicars became Whigs; and the 
** illustrious house of Hanover” saw them 
Protestants, So that the vicar is made to 
sing, — 


“In my faith and loyalty 
I never more will falter; 
And George my lawful king shall be 
Until — the times do alter.”’ 


Looking further, I find a love-ditty which 
tells of the sad fate of a young man of 
“Scarlet Town,” This song was some- 
times rendered in a peculiar nasal tone, 
dwelling on’ the last syllables of the words 
ending the second and fourth lines of each 
verse in a ludicrous manner. Thus:— 


“In Scarlet Town, where I was born, 
There was a fair maid dwellin’-n-n-n, 

Made every youth say ‘ Well-a-day!’ 
Her name was Barb’ra Allen-n-n-n.” 


The young man who was enamored of the 
fair Barbara lay dying one day, and so— 


“ He sent his man down through the town,’ 
To the place where she was dwellin’-n-n: 
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‘You must come to my master dear 
If you be Barb’ra Allen-n-n.’ ” 


She complied reluctantly, it would seem; 
for— 


* Slowly, slowly she came up, 
And slowly she came nigh him-m-m, 
And slowly said, when there she came, 
‘Young man, I think you ’re dying-ng- 
ng.’ ” 


But she repented of her heartlessness; for 
on her death-bed she exhorted “ye virgins 
all’’ to shun the faults she “ fell in-n-n,”’ 


The hunting-songs of merry Engiand ”’ 
are always sparkling and breezy and bois- 
terous, like the October mornings, when 
the keeper calls the barking hounds, and 
the hunters mount with many a conjecture 
as to who shall be ‘‘in at the death.” The 
drinking-songs were generally of a coarse 
character; but here is one of the better 
class, by Sheridan, and full of jolly good- 
nature: — 


“ Here ’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen, 
Here ’s to the widow of fifty; 
Here ’s to the flaunting, extravagant quean; 
And here ’s to the housewife that ’s thrifty. 
Let the toast pass! drink to the lass: 
I warrant she ’ll prove an excuse for the 
glass. 


“ Here ’s to the charmer whose dimples we 
prize ; 
Now to the maid who has none, sir; 
Here 's to the girl with a pair of blue eyes, 
And here ’s to the nymph with but one, 
sir. 
Let the toast pass! drink to the lass: 
I warrant she ll prove an excuse for the 
gilass.”’ 


Among the songs founded on old English 
legends is one called ‘‘ Crofte and ye Faire 
Ladye.” It seems that in days gone by 
there lived a knight, —by name, Thomas 
Crofte. He was very valiant, of course, 
and famous in tournaments, He loved a 
maiden (they always loved maidens, those 
knights), —a maiden “faire and slim; but 
her father assumed the role of the cruel pa- 
rent, and — 


“ Lustily he swore 
That Crofte should never wed the girl, 
Or cross his threshold doore.’’ 


But one night, when a. tempest was raging, 
Crofte mounted his horse, determined to 
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take his love by force, He took with hima 
‘goodly companie,’’ and there was a pros- 
pect of a warm time for all parties concern- 
ed. On that same night the father of “ye 
faire ladye’’ rode forth also, with all his 
men, to seize upon poor Crofte and his 
lands. As luck would have it, neither par- 
ty met the other, and so each gained the 
other’s castle without interruption. The 
old man was so elated with his success, 
that he made merry over the good things 
found in Crofte’s castle, and drank and ate 
so much that he never rose again. The 
words of the song show a happy conclu- 
sion, . 


** Now Crofte he took a castle, 

Such was his wondrous lucke; 

He got a pretty wife as well, 
Without e’en one blow strucke. 

His own castle he got again, 
And lived right merrilie; 

For all he did was for his wife, 
And all she did for he. 

Thomas Crofte, Thomas Crofie, 
Loved ye faire ladye.”’ 


Some of the old Welsh melodies are very 
pretty, but in sentiment and rhyme they do 
not differ much from the English ballads; 
and the few translations which we have are 
unsatisfactory. I remember one pretty 
Welsh song called “Round the Hearth” 
(Ar hyd y nos), And a famous old air of 
the time of James the First was of Welsh 
origin: it was called ** The Lads and Lassies 
Merry” (Hob y deri dando). It has been 
published under the title of *Gwendo- 
line.” 


Many old Irish ballads have become fa- 
mous, more especially the humorous ones, 
Moore's songs, both humorous and pathetic, 
are well known. I have in my collection 
copies of a few curious ballads peculiar to 
the Irish peasantry. One of them is ¢alled 
**Drimin dhu Deelish ’’ (My Black Darling). 
It is written in a mournful minor key. 


“Ah! drimin dhu deelish, my darling black 

cow! 

Say, where are your folk? be they living or 
no?’ 

‘They are down in the ground "neath the sod 
lying low, 

Expecting King James with the crown on 
his brow.’ 

And it ’s agus oro, drimin dhu ero, ah! 

Drimin dhu deelish, go dea tu sian.” 
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Some Queer Old Songs. 


Another is called 
Daughter.” 


** Speak low! speak low! the Banshee is cry- 

ing! 

Hagk! hark to the echo! —‘She ’s dying! 
she ’s dying!’ 

What shadow flits, dark’ ning the face of the 
water? 

*T is the swan of the lake! ’t is the Geral- 
dine’s daughter!’’ 


“The Geraldine’s 


|The “ Banshee” is the Irish death wail or 
drone. } 

The well-known song, “ Pretty Girl Milk- 
ing her Cow,”’ is of Irish origin (*‘ Colleen 
dhas cruthen na moe’’). So also is ** The 
Cruiskeen Lawn” (Little Jug), which in 
the Irish tongue was sung thus: — 


** Slantha gal mavourneen 
Angus gramach colleen 
Gramachree, ma cruiskeen lawn,” &c. 
(The love of my heart is my little jug. 
The bright health of my darling girl! 
The love of my kezart is her fair hair.) 


The following is a pleasant touch of hu- 
mor: — 


* As beautiful Kitty 
One morning was tripping 
With a pitcher of milk from the fair of Cole- 
raine, 
When she saw me she stumbled, 
The pitcher it tumbled, 
And all the sweet buttermilk watered the 
plain. 


“*Oh! what shall I do, now? 
*T was looking at you, now: 
Sure, sure, such a pitcher I ’ll ne’er meet 
again. 
*T was the pride of my dairy: 
O Barney McCleary! 
You ’re sent as a plague to the girls of Cole- 
raine,’ 


** I sat down beside her, 
And gently did chide her 
That such a misfortune should give her such 


pain. 
A kiss then I gave her, 
And before I did leave her 
She vowed for such pleasure she ’d break it 
again. 


was hay-making season: 
I can’t tell the reason, — 
Misfortune will vewer come single, is plain; 
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For very soon after 
Poor Kitty’s disaster 
There was not a pitcher found whole in Cole- 
raine.”’ 


I could quote many more of these; but in 
the limited space allotted to a magazine ar- 
ticle it is not possible to dwell at length on 
this subject. 


Robert Burns, William Motherwell, and 
Allan Cunningham wrote many beautiful 
Scottish songs which are yet familiarly 
known, Some of obscure authorship are 
equally good; and among these we find 
‘Tak’ Your Auld Cloak About Ye,” which 
is very old, as is sufficiently proved by the 
fact that a fragment of the song appears in 
Shakspere’s “ Othello,” published in 1611, 
“There ’s nae Luck about the House’’ has 
been ascribed by some to William Mickle, 
and by others it is claimed as the produc- 
tion of a poor schoolmistress named Jean 
Adams, It appeared first in 1771. The 
following was written by Lord Yester, af- 
terward Marquis of Tweeddale, who died in 
1713:— 


** When Maggie and I were acquaint, 
I carried my noddle fu’ hie: 
Nae lintwhite in a’ the gay plain, 
Nae gowdspink, sae bonnie as she. 
I whistled, I piped, and I sang, 
I wooed, but I cam nae great speed: 
Therefore I maun wander abroad, 
And lay my banes far frae the Tweed.” 


This was sung to the tune of *‘ Tweedside,” 
an air of great antiquity. 

Alexander, fourth Duke of Gordon, wrote 
the song, “‘Cauld Kail in Aberdeen,’’ about 
1773. It begins thus: — 


* There ’s cauld kail in Aberdeen, 

And custocks in Stra’ bogie: 

Gin I hae a bonnie lass, 
Ye 're welcome to your cogie. 

And ye maun sit up a’ the nicht, 

And drink till it be braid daylight, — 

Gi’e me a lass baith clean and tight 
To dance the reel o’ bogie.” 


A young widow in Galloway wrote the 
following in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century :— 


My love lies in the saut sea, 
And I am on the side; 
‘Wha lately was'a bride: 
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“ Threescore gaed to the bottom, 
And threescore died at sea, 
And the Lowlands o' Holland 
Ha’e twinned my-love and me.” 


The song “‘ Bide Ye Yet” first appeared 
in print seventy years ago. Its origin dates 
much further back. It is a charming song, 
and I cannot refrain from quoting a verse. 


“* Gin I had a wee house and a canty wee fire, 
A bonnie wee wifey to praise and admire, 
A bonnie wee yardie beside a wee burn, 
Fareweel to the bodies that yammer and 

mourn, 
Sae bide ye yet, and bide ye yet, 
Ye little ken what may betide me yet: 
Some bonnie wee bodie may fa’ to my lot, 
And I'll aye be canty wi’ thinkin’ o’t.”’ 


Cleveland, O., 1878. 
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** My love he built a bonnie ship, 
And sent her to the sea, 
Wi’ seven-score brave mariners 
To bear her companie. 


Perhaps the first bottle-song that ever 
was composed is ‘ Todlin’ Hame,” a song 
so old, that, when it appeared in “ Rain- 
say’s Tea-Table Miscellany”? many years 
ago, it was cited as a production of great 
antiquity. Here are two verses from the 
version given in the ** Miscellany’: — 


** When I ha’e a saxpence under my thoomb, 
Then I get credit in ilka toun; 
But aye when I'm puir they bil me gang 
by, 
Oh! poverty parts gude companie. 


“Fair fa’ the gudewife, und send her gude 
sale, 
She gi’es us white bannocks to relish her ale; 
Syne, if that her tippeny chance to be sma’, 
We tak’ a good scour o’t, and ca’t awa’. 
Todlin’ hame, todlin’ hame, 
As round as a neep come todlin’ hame.”’ 


The German, Italian, Spanish, Swedish, 
and Russian songs must form the subject 
of another article, at some future time. 


MY STEP-SON. 


BY LYDIA MARIA WINDSOR. 


T had been married just a year when my 
life experienced its first great trouble, —a 
trouble self-increased by the willful pride 
and rebellion with which my headstrong 
girlhood met it. 

Hitherto my path: had been particularly 
sunny. The only child of wealthy and in- 
dulgent parents, I had become engaged at 
eighteen years old to Kendal Darcy, a rising 
barrister, some ‘years my senior, whom I 
loved with a warmth only equaled by my 
satisfaction when I found that the affection 
was mutual. My father warned him that 
such a spoilt child would prove troublesome ; 
but Kendal had no fears on that point, and 
as yet our wedded life had cast little enough 
of shadow upon us, 

Now and then I did indeed notice upon 
my husband's face a grave, pre-occupied ex- 
pression that [ failed to understand, but I 
knew he was intrusted with important is- 
sues, and, loving his profession as he did, 
it was no wonder that his mind should en- 
tertain: its concerns, even when he rested 
from its duties in his beautiful home at 


South Kensington. I guessed not that 
scenes in his past life were the phantoms so 
frequently arising before him, haunting him 
even in his present happiness, unsuspected 
by his joyous girl-wife, 

I was now about twenty years old, and 
happier than ever, for a beautiful infant boy 
had crept into our life and love. Ah, what 
marvelous hopes clustered round the rose- 
pink berceaunette wherein reposed what the 
papers arnounced.as our ‘son and heir’’! 
Kendal used to pinch my cheeks, calling us 
a couple of babies, when he watched us to- 
gether; but 1 knew that he was as proud of 
our little Frank as myself, though his smile 
was so quiet and his looks were so subdued 
as he held the wee dimpled hand in his own. 

Never shall I forget the morning when we 
became aware that baby was not the “ son 
and heir,’’ —that Kendal had a living son, 
and that I was a step-mother, We were 


breakfasting together in our favorite room, 
and the flowers were nodding in at us 
through the open windows, whilst the cana- 
ries sang their sweetest, ‘vhen my husband 
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My Step- Son. 


received a black-bordered letter that turned 
his face ghastly white as he perused it. I 
hurried to get him brandy, fearing he was 
going to faint. I guessed that something 
was amiss in his banking or professional af- 
fairs, but I could not annoy him with ques- 
tions, and silently { knelt beside him, put- 
ting my arms around him. 

The story was told by and by, quickly and 
abruptly; but it was very long ere I realized 
the truth, —that I was asecond wife. In the 
early days of our acquaintance, Kendal had 
heard me speak disparagingly of « friend’s 
marriage, vowing that nothing should in- 
duce me to marry a widower. It was then 
that he bad most unfortunately resolved to 
keep the fact of his previous marriage pri- 
vate; and I could well understand how 
much suffering the deception had caused 
him. 

As a youth of twenty-one he had met his 
first wife, the pretty daughter of a yeoman- 
farmer, and the belle of the village where 
his guardian Colonel Grant resided. Home 
from college for his vacation, he was de- 
lighted for so pleasant an acquaintance to 
beguile the tedium of his stay at the Hall, 
and their dance at the harvest-home was 
the prelude to a very warm friendship. 
Their constant meetings in the sunny mead- 
ows and shady lanes were a most agreeable 
change from the hard studies in which Ken- 
dal had been engaged. No word save of 
sympathetic friendship had been exchanged 
between them when he returned to college; 
but, whilst his labors there soon drove his 
pretty companion from his mind, her weak- 
er nature was completely changed by the 
past few weeks, By and by he was recalled 
to the village by a stern note from his guar- 
dian, who informed him on arrival that Al- 
ice Graham was believed to be in a hope- 
less consumption, and that she-had despair- 
ingly betrayed the secret of her love to her 
mother, who had, unknown to herself, ap- 
pealed to Colonel Grant for his advice. 
Kendal was shocked indeed when he saw 
the change in the girl he had left so rosy 
and blooming; and, though he knew he did 
not deserve all the blame his guardian and 
her friends evidently considered his due, he 
could not hold himself entirely innocent 
in the matter. 

It was a sad affair. My husband spoke 
of it with a trembling voice, and in deep ag- 
itation. It seemed as though the very ten- 
drils of Alice Greham’s life were twined 
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round one who realized now that pity was 
the utmost feeling of his heart toward her, 

Her father insisted on marriage; his 
strictly honorable guardian advised the 
same course, seeing that ‘* the difference of 
station had not prevented the courting.” 
Her mother “ didua speak, but she looked 
in his face till his heart was like to break,” 
whilst the village doctor believed it was the 
one chance for her cure, and Alice herself, 
on hearing whispers of such a scheme, ap- 
peared quite a new creature, 

Kendal was married then in obedience to 
Colonel Grant's wishes and the prouiptings 
of his own good feeling, and, on his guar 
dian’s death from a fall in the hunting-field, 
he came into possession of a substantial 
provision, His legal studies had kept him 
much away from home, but he always 
treated his wife with the kindest considera- 
tion, and it was a real grief to him when, 
in consequence of the sudden tidings of Col- 
onel Grant’s accident, a premature birth 
cost the young mother her life. The baby- 
boy became Kendal’s one solace in his dou- 
ble loss. I knew too well what he felt when 
he held his first-born in his arms, and my 
heart grew dry and hard at the thought that 
such emotions had been excited by another 
than my little Frank. 

As Kendal’s duties called him away from 


, the village, Alice's mother proposed to take 


charge of the baby; and, seeing that she 
had lately adopted an orphan baby of a late 
neighbor’s, and that it was thriving most 
admirably, he readily agreed to allow her a 
certain sum for the child’s support, Ina 
year or two, however, he intended to take a 
London house for himself, and he made it 
distinetly understood that the child was to 
leave his grandparents then to be brought 
up under his father's roof, 

About nine months had elapsed, when 
he heard from Mrs, Graham that the child 
had succumbed to an attack of croup. 
Wifeless and childless, he hurried down to 
the tiny new-made grave, close to that of 
the mother, —for little Willie was already 
buried. The farmer was ill with rheumatic 
fever, and Mrs. Graham was so worried and 
upset that Kendal did not speak with her 
long. He put away the past from him asa 
dream, and from that day to this he had 
never brought himself to visit the neighbor- 
hood again. 

What, then, were his feelings on reading 
the letter received this morning? It was 
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from the Vicar of Springmead, announcing 
the death of the aged woman Graham, who 
had been long a widow, and inclosing a let- 
ter addressed to “‘ Willie's Father.” Dur- 
ing her last illness she had fully confessed 
to the clergyman the imposture of which 
she had been guilty, begging however that 
it might not be revealed to her son-in-law 
till she had passed beyond his wrath. Ken- 
dal’s boy was still alive and nearly seven 
years old; it was her neighbor's ehild that 
had died in infancy, but her great love for 
her grandson and dread of losing him had 
tempted her to take advantage of the cir- 
cumstance to retain her darling with her. 
The Vicar had soon traced Mr. Darcy, the 
barrister, to his abode, and he wrote that 
Mrs. Graham, even at the last, did not seem 
to realize the exteut of her wrong-doing; it 
seemed to her partly excused by the indul- 
gent care lavished on the child she had 
taught to call her “‘grannie,”’ and by the 
fact that she had never accepted the help of 
a farthing from her son-in-law since she 
had imposed upon him. Since her hus- 
band’s death the small farm had suffered 
great misfortunes; it appeared that it was 
now to be sold, and the proceeds were to 
pay the debts the widow’s slender means 
had forced her to contract. 

“* My blue-eyed baby alive,” cried Kendal, 
as if speaking to himself, —‘‘ given back to, 
me as it were from the grave! I csn even 
forgive the cruel wrong in the joy that is 
swallowing up every other feeling, —the 
joy to know that my son is not dead!’ 

At that moment I almost hated my hus- 
band; his heart seemed so far from me and 
my baby that a passion of jealous anger 
seemed rending my soul. With bitter cut- 
ting words did I reproach him for his deceit, 
and his only answer was a silent look of 
pain; but when, incensed by his quiet man- 


ner, I began to hint that the child’s train- 


ing had not been such as to fit him for our 
house, I saw my husband angry with me 
for the first time in his life. 

**A child of six or seven,” said he, ‘‘can 
scarcely be considered as trained to perfec- 
tion, —gven Frank at that age will some- 
times need our fond correction; but I sup- 
pose he will be no less our much-loved son.’’ 

** Frank has nothing to do with the pres- 
ent mat’er,’”’ was my haughty reply; “‘my 
son will always be a gentleman.” 

I was ashamed of my words as soon as 


spoken, but Kendal made no reply. He 


walked up and down the room for several 
minutes ere he said, — 

* I am going down to Springmead today, 
and shall probably bring Willie home on 
Wednesday evening. Come, mamma,’ he 
added tenderly, ““I know [ can trust your 
woman’s heart toward him.” 

**You are mistaken,” rejoined I quickly, 
“if you suppose I shall trouble myself in 
the least concerning him. I never arranged 
for the trying lifeof astep-mother. Frank’s 
nurse has quite enough todo, But the boy 
is old enough td attend to himself now. If 
you take my advice, you will send him toa 
thoroughly select scbeol for some time be- 
fore you bring bim home.” © 

“You must allow me to decide that mat- 
ter,” said Kendal coldly. ‘My house is 
my son’s. home. [ will take care that no 
trouble concerning him shall fall upon your- 
self or nurse. Millicent,’ —and he tried to 
take my hand, — “do not let us prolong our 
first disagreement. You must know how 
deep is my love for my wife and our baby, 
but you would despise me in your heart if I 
felt no yearning toward my first-born.”’ 

“1 have no wish to make matters un- 
pleasant,’”’ returned I, withdrawing my 
hand, ‘I only wish to know where the 
child is to sleep, for nurse will object to 
have another in the nursery, and the rooms 
are all disposed of.” 

“He can have the small red room fora 
bedroom,” answered Kendal curtly. 

I had always meant to turn this room in- 
toa day-nursery by and by, and I was not 
at all pleased to find my plans frustrated. 
Without another word or look toward my 
husband, I hurried up-stairs to my baby to 
pour into his unconscious ears all my indig- 
nant and tumultuous feelings. 

My husband tried no more to reconcile 
me to the fact of the child’s residence’with 


us, I saw that he was as displeased with 
my conduct as I was with his own. But 
surely I had reason to be angry. Not only 
was I his second wife, —a position to which 
I had a strong objection, —but a vuigar 
farm-bred boy was to come amongst us, 


stealing from my baby the father’s love and 


the rights of the first-born that should have 
been his. 

Bitter tears did I shed that day beside the 
cradle when Kendal had left for Spring- 
mead with a ‘*Good-by, Mil.icent,”’ called 


from the bottom of the stairs. J imagined 
that I had already become less dear to him, 
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‘and. laid the whole blame of the unpleasant- 
ness upon the boy who had come between 
us, 

‘*Never mind, my baby!” I cried, press- 
ing my lips to little Frank’s velvet chvek. 
“We will love and comfort one another 
through it all.’’ 

On Wednesday morning I received a long, 
fond letter from my husband, full of tender 
words for myself and baby, blaming himself 
for his secrecy, and pleading very hard for 
@ mother’s love for his son, however trou- 
blesome he might prove at first, He said 
that. he had already seen my parents, hav- 
ing stopped for that purpose when half-way 
to Springmead, and that they had treated 
him with forbearing kindness he could 
never forget. Instead of adding this letter 
to the precious packet in my dressing-case, 
I tore it up after the first perusal; 1 was far 
too’ ancry with my fate to be just toward 
my husband. 

Iasked my cousin Mrs. Tudor to spend 
the day with me, and she came to lunch, 
accompanied by her two children, and her 
sister Miss Clemence, — their presence 
would take away some of the awkward ner- 
vousness with which I looked forward to 
Kendal’s return. I did not enlarge on the 
facts of the case, but told them simply that 
Mr. Darcy had been deceived as to the death 
of his first wife’s child, taking it for granted 
that they were aware of a previous mar- 
tiage. My cousins showed neither surprise 
nor curiosity, whatever their feelings may 
have been. Miss Clemence hoped Willie 
would be a good boy, and give me no an- 
noyance; and Mrs, Tudor, turning to her 
‘boy and girl, expensively dressed in the 
height of fashion, hoped they would be 
good friends with the new cousin that they 
‘would see that evening. 

It was nearly six o’clock when a cab 
drove up to the door, and I heard my hus- 


band’s voice through the open window. A 
tastefully spread tea waited upon the ta- 
ble, —for we had made the luncheon our 
dinner, as Archie and Beatrice Tudor could 
not be kept out late. We were laughing 
and chatting pleasantly when Kendal came 
in; little Frank, in his very best lace robe, 
lay fast asleep in my lap, and I had no in- 
tention of waking him by disturbing my 
position in any way. 

My husband treated my relatives very 


cordially, though I fancy he was disagree- 
ably surprised at their presence; at any 


rate, he went back into the hail, saying, 
“Run up-stairs with Martha, Willie, and 
get yourself tidy, for tea is quite ready,” 

**T have engaged a nurse for Willie ata 
registry-office,” said Kendal to me in an 
undertone; ‘“‘he is far from strong, and 
Martha will see to him entirely. Sturdy 
fellow this!’ he added, turning to Miss 
Clemence as he bent to kiss the baby. 

I knew that he wanted me to look at him, 
that he might read my feelings in my eyes; 
but I kept my face resolutely bent down, in 
deep displeasure that a servant had been 
added to our household independently of my 
own will and choice, 

Kendal was thoroughly nervous when he 
brought his son into the room, and bade 
him shake hands ali round. My careless 
glance as I touched his hand revealed a thin, 
pale child, very awkward and frightened, in 
a biack sailor-suit of country make, present- 
ing a marked contrast to the self-possessed 
little Tudors who stared at him with the 
curiosity incident to their age. It was are- 
lief that he was not vulgar-looking; how- 
ever, I chose to mistake his shyness for ill- 
breeding, and determined to punish Kendal 
thoroughly through the child. Little Willie 
sat beside his father at tea, and, finding his 
child so little noticed, Kendal lavished upon 
him a fondness that inflamed my jealousy 
every moment. His first choice at the ta- 
ble being a slice of very rich cake, of which 
the smailest morsel was sufficient for chil- 
dren, my husband, with the thoughtlessness 
of a man, heaped his plate with, it. I knew 
that such a meal after such a long journey 
would certainly harm the child, but I had 
not the grace to clothe my remonstrance 
pleasantly. I turned to Kendal with the 
cold remark, — 

*“That slice should be divided between 
the three children; no child should eat so 
much rich cake,” 


“It won’t hurt Willie,” said Kendal ob- 


stinately; and, without noticing me fur- 
ther, he turned to converse with Mrs. Tu- 
dor. 

I noticed, however, that after the first taste 
little Willie only crumbled his food, gazing 


round the table with crimsoning cheeks, 
and gulping down his tea as though forcing 
back something in histhroat. I was becom- 
ing as nervous as the child, for I had a hor- 
ror of scenes, and I knew very well what 


was coming, 
“ Eat your cake, Willie, like aman,” said 
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my busband, as a lull in the conversation 
took place. 

**T am afraid he has a very poorappetite,”’ 
remarked Miss Clemence; ‘“‘he has eaten 
nothing as yet.’’ 

Dismayed to find himself the object of 
general attention, Willie hastily swallowed 
a piece of cake, and then what I had fore- 
seen took place. He buried his face in his 
small thin hands, and, pushing away his 
plate, burst out crying. If my husband had 
been absent, I must have taken the mother- 
less boy in my arms and hushed him as I 
did my own Frank; as it was, I looked at 
the sleeping child on the couch, and re- 
marked that he would be ill ali night if sud- 
denly awakened. Miss Clemence told Willie 
nobody would love him if he was not well- 
behaved; Mrs. Tudor said something about 
“spoilt children;’’ Archie abruptly pro- 
duced a stick of chocolate from his pocket 
and forced it between Willie’s fingers, and 
little Beatrice twined her arms around his 
neck, whispering, ‘‘ Please don’t cry, cous- 
in.” 

“The child is tired out,’ said I; ‘he 
cries only from fatigue. He had better go 
to bed and have something to eat there,’’ 

Kendal was very much annoyed at this 
public manifestation. He gave me a look 
almost of disgust at the indifference of my 
tones, and then, raising Willie gently in his 
arms, he carried him away. The last sound 
I heard was, “‘Grannie! I do want my 
Grannie!’’ and the wailing cry haunted me 
throughout,the evening. 

From that time a great coldness arose be- 
tween my husband and myself; whilst out- 
wardly the same united couple, both were 
conscions that a barrier, in the shape of lit- 
tle Willie, really separated us, It so hap- 
pened that this was term-time, when Ken- 
dal was constantly occupied from home; 
but, when we were together, I easily recog- 
nized the absence of his former little ten- 


dernesses, and my heart grew harder and- 


harder against the child who, I chose to be 
lieve, had usurped my place. 

Willie was left entirely to the manage- 
ment of his nurse, a person whose cringing 
manners toward myself at once prejudiced 
me against her. She was constantly com- 
plaining to me of the willfulness of her 
charge, and I told her at last that he had 
been under her sole control for several 
weeks, and I had hoped for a report of a 


slight improvement at least. My great 
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wish was to get the child away to school; 
evil passions once encouraged pervert the 
better nature, and, despite the occasionaj 


whispers of conscience, I threw off all re- 
sponsibility concerning him, disliking even 
the sound of his voice or the mention of his 
name. If Kendal was displeased with his 
home-training, why did he not send him 
away? 

“That boy is always crying,’ said my 
husband irritably one morning, as he pulled 
on his gloves in the hall. ‘I wonder what 
is the matter now.” 

“‘It is perfectly dreadful at his age,” re- 
turned I. ‘‘ Mamma will be here next week, 
and I am sure the noise will quite upset 
her.’”’ 

* Willie must go to school next quarter,” 
said he; ‘‘it will be altogether better for 
him than this house.”’ 

He turned toward the door, for our fond 
adieux were things of the past; but I saw 
before us a return of the old happy days, 
when Willie should no longer be an ever- 
present source of disagreement, and my 
heart went out yearningly toward my hus- 
band. 

* You might spare me a kiss,”’ said I, 
coloring, and I put my hand on his arm, 

There was a sort of affection in his look, 
as he answered sternly, — 

‘*When I have once seen you kiss my 
child, I shall know you care for such tokens 
from me. Till then, let neither of us pre- 
tend regard, Millicent.’’ 

**Be it so,” said I, white with angry 
pride. ‘‘ You will never see me kiss that 
boy. I hate the very sight of him!’ 

** Take care of what you are saying,” re- 
marked Kendal quietly; ‘‘ those are danger- 
ous words to utter.” 

He had just left the house when Willie’s 
screaming reached a higher pitch than ever, 
and I harried up-stairs in a rage, deter- 
mined to exercise my authority for once, to 
show the child such an annoyance was un- 
bearable. Pushing open the dvor of the 
room where Martha gave him his meals, I 
beheld a scene that fully accounted for his 
cries. The nurse held both his wrists in a 
cruel grasp, and was beating him unmerci- 
fully about the head. 

** Say, I’m tipsy again, you rascal!’ said 
she in thick, stupid tones. ‘* You'll tell 
your pa I was tipsy ail night, will you, 
when I was rolling in agony with the 
spasms? I’ve half a mind to kill you, I 
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have; and I will too, if you go tale-bearing 
to your pa!” 

I wrenched the child from her hold, and 
confronted the-astonished woman. My 
fear of intoxication was completely over- 
powered by my indignation, and I spoke 
calmly and decisively. 

**Go to bed, Martha; you are unfit for 
your duties today. When you are better, I 
shall see you again.” 

Her angry gaze changed slowly into a dull 
stare as she perceived my firm expression, 
and she sank into an arm-chair, where I 
knew she would sleep off the effects of her 
over-indulgence. I slipped the door-key 
into my pocket, and retreated, in my excite- 
ment carrying Willie as easily as an infant. 
Frank’s nurse looked thoroughly surprised 
when I entered her domain with my step- 
son sobbing hysterically in my arms; but 
my recital did not astonish her, 

**I had no idea it was so bad as that, 
ma’am,” said nurse, ‘for Martha keeps 
herself to herself, and seldom allows her fel- 
low-servants inside her rooms; but we all 
suspected she drank, for we smelt spirits 
often enough.”’ 

** But why did nobody tell me?” I asked, 
crying myself as nurse gently revealed the 
blue marks on Willie’s shoulders, ‘* This 
child has been treated barbarously.’’ 

“Well, ma’am, we did n’t think it our 
place to carry tales so long as you were sat- 
isfied. Many a time have I told Martha 
that Master Willie did n’t ought to cry so 
much, but she always said she had your 
permission to punish him as she chose when 
he was troublesome.’’ 

I felt the reproach her words conveyed to 
my conscience, and I knew that it was de- 
served, 

‘Get him some breakfast, nurse,’’ said 
I; ‘the things were only half laid on the 
table, and he has had nothing this morning. 
Now, Willie, I want to know all about Mar- 
tha, — come, tell mamma everything.”’ 

**She has n’t been quite so bad before,’’ 
replied the little fellow, looking up into my 
face, ‘‘ but she is always sipping some stuff 
from a bottle in her pocket, and it makes 
her so cross. Last night she was angry be- 
cause [ was in here playing with baby, and 
she sent me to bed without supper. She 
said that I took tales to the other servants, 
and that I had no business here; she told 
me you would n’t have me touch baby be- 
cause 1 was only his step-brother, and I was 
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in his way, and you ’d be glad if I was 
dead, — but that ’s a story, is n’t it?”’ . 

He fastened upon me his great earnest 
blue eyes, just like my husband’s. I was 
crying fast, — crying away all my unnatural 
hardness, —and for answer I stooped down 
and kissed him. 

**I knew it was a story, said Willie. “I 
do like you to nurse me, mamma; it feels 
like Grannie,” 

‘Did Martha dress you this morning, 
Master Willie ?”’ asked nurse, returning with 
some bread and milk and a little minced 
chicken. 

**No, she sat up in the chair all night. 
She was asleep there this morning when I 
went in to see if breakfast was ready. I had 
dressed myself, and I woke her up and told 
her so. I began to cry, and said she was 
tipsy when she stared so oddly at me, and 
then she hit me because I tried to get away 
to tell papa.”’ 

** Master told me I was never to interfere 
with Martha, but just attend to baby,”’ said 
nurse indignantly, “‘else I ’d have found 
out directly why he was screaming. Never 
mind, Master Willie; it ’s all right now.” 

** Nurse,” suggested I, ‘‘I think we could 
have Master Willie’s little bed in here, I 
wish you could undertake both the children, 
or, at least, try itforatime. I can rely on 
you, and of course your wages would be al- 
tered. He would net be much in your 
way.” 

**I am quite agreeable, ma’am,”’ said 
nurse, ‘‘Baby has taken wonderfully to 
Master Willie, and he always does what I 
tell him; but I can’t have that naughty 
cough in my nursery, sir, I tell you.” 

**I don’t cough for fun, nurse,’’ declared 
Willie. “I'll try to keep quiet,—I will 
indeed.” 

** He has anasty hacking cough at nights,” 
said nurse to me, when Willie, with the 
tears all dried, was playing bo-peep with 
baby in the berceaunette. ‘It goes right 
through you, ma'am. I doubtif he’s long 
for this world after all.’”’ 

‘What a foolish idea!’ said I hastily, 
looking at the white face and slender frame, 
and wondering, with a sudden flash of hor- 
ror, if my lack of love was thus to be pun- 
ished by Heaven. The womanly yearnings, 
crushed hitherto by jealousy, broke down 
every barrier then. I was myself at last, 
and my heart opened wide to take in my 
husband’s child. 
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I longed to see and speak to Kendal again, 
and lopked forward anxiously to his return. 
I was sadly disappointed when Mr. Tudor 
came in to tell me that my husband, who 
shared his chambers, had been summoned 
to Exeter on legal business and might be 
detained some days. He had sent a list of 
certain requisites, and these I packed at 
ence and despatched to the station to follow 
him. I could not bring myself to write one 
line of all that I felt, 

Mr. Tudor soon relieved my disquietude 
as to dealing with Martha, After a brief 
interview between them, in which he acted 
for Kendal, she quietly accepted a month’s 
money in lieu of notice, and bestowed her- 
self and her belongings in a cab, with a few 
threats and impertinences concerning my- 
self and her late situation which highly 
amused the cabman. 

**She ’s gone!’ shouted Willie, clapping 
his thin hands for joy. ‘‘Won’t I have a 
good time now, mamma?”’ 

After this Willie's health did not seem to 
improve, and, broken-hearted, I realized 
one morning, as the rising sun was parting 
the gray clouds in the east, that all my care 
for my patient was in vain. A slight attack 
of plezrisy, anxiously watched by myself 
and a West-end physician I had summoned, 
had taken a fatal turn on the previous even- 
ing, and we had telegraphed directly to his 
father, who had proceeded to Ireland from 
Exeter. 

Closer my boy clung to me with all his 
feeble strength. Baby was crying in the 
nursery, missing my presence there; but 
even his voice could not draw me from that 
bedside. I would have died myself to save 
my other child, cut off in the very blossom 
of his days, —a victim perhaps to the neg- 
lect which had left his warning cough unat- 
tended to. Unspeakably dear had Kendal’s 
son become to me of late; his innocent lips 
had prattied to me of better things than my 
careless thoughts had hitherto heeded, 

One evening footsteps came hurrying pp- 
stairs, and I was quickly pushed aside by 
my husband's hand. I knew what his first- 
born was to him as I noticed his evident 
distress. His emotion pained the child, 


who was placid himself with the shadow of 
coming peace, 
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“Dr. Steane, tell me there is hope, — 
there must be hope!’ appealed my husband 
to the physician, who stood at the foot of 
the bed, 

“I’m not afraid, papa dear,” said Willie 
faintly, as Dr. Steane sadly shook his head. 

** But I cannot —I cannot let you go, my 
poor little boy!’ 

A svlemn silence fell over us, broken only 
by my husband’s sobs; my own heart was 
too full to find relief in tears. I started 
convulsively when at the last there came a 
great cry, ‘“‘My mamma!” and the little 
arms were sretched toward me, How 
could I ever have willfully put away my 
boy’s tenderness? Just then I would at 
any cost have purchased a renewal of our 
term of love. 

The rest is all to me as a dream, —a vis- 
ion of frightened faces, morning shadows 
superseding the candlelight, and a little 
figure calm as the flowers on which the sun 
was rising, — an indistinct memory of stifled 
sobs, agitated whispers, a baby’s cries, and 
through it all a boy’s clear voice faintly re- 
calling his daily prayer: — 


“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child.” 


I knew I was forgiven as I stood ,in the 
stillness of the solemn room and tenderly 
looked my last at him who would so soon 
be removed from our sight. The heavenly 
calm of little Willie’s face spoke peace to 
my troubled soul; the love that had given 
him rest held pardon too forme. I could 
not bear to remain there long; one mother’s 
kiss I gave him,—a parting kiss that re- 
fused to part, —and then I left him as be- 
fore, with the pure white roses strewn 
around him and the lilies on his breast, 
And my husband, who had followed me in 
unperceived, took me in his arms with a 
fondness that had a new element in it. 

** Dear love,’’ said he, pressing his lips to 
mine, “I have learnt all now; and what re- 
mains untold I read in his eyes that morn- 
ing as he looked upon you. Heaven reward 
you, my Millicent!’ 

I put down my head upon his shoulder 
and cried there for the first time since our 
sorrow, —cried out all the feelings I had no 
words to tell, 
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WHEN LOVE IS DONE. 
BY CARLOTTA. 


Yes, dear: it seems cruel and sad, 
To the mind of an erring one, 

That the light of a young life should go out 
Because love is done, 


Yes, mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one;” 

And, ’t is true, “the light of a life goes out 
When love is done.” 


He was your darling, your hero, — 
He proved but a fickle one; 

And you feel that life has no light 
Since love is done, 


Well, darling, I ’ll tell you a tale, 
Though it be but a common one: 

The light of my life went out 
Years ago, when love was done. 


Yes, dearest: your “auntie, so old!’ 
Her heart held an idolized one; 

And, when he proved false to his vows, 
She knew that for her love was done, 


And she thought it sad to live, 

For her life was so hopeless an one; 
And bitterly repined she at fate, 

For ’t is hard to know love is done, 


Through sympathy, darling, I tell you 
What I ’ve kept from every one; 

And my friends ne’er guess the placid old maid 
Has loved, and that love is done. 


If life’s cruel crosses we bear, 
At last shall our triumph be won, 
And our crowns may be brighter by far 
For the earthly love that is done, 


And, when froto the sleep of death’s night 
We are waked by eternity’s sun, 

Our cups with the waters of life will be full, 
For yonder love never is done, 


Monticello, Mo., April, 1878, 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE SHAKERS. 


BY W. H. MACY, 


Dave Dunn generally had a stock of yarns 
ready for any and all occasions, and one 
hearing him would say that his stories were 
either strictly true, or very cleveriy extem- 
porized. But from cultivating his acquaint- 
ance during a long cruise which we made as 
shipmates, I came to suspect that he in- 
vented most of his yarns in his idle hours, 
and spent some care in elaborating the inci- 
dents. and fixing them in his mem«ry ready 
to be made use of as occasion might require, 
I had been reading Montgomery’s poem, 
“Tne Voyage of the Blind,’”’ and was mak- 
ing some comment upon that sad story to 
Dunn, when he said carelessly: — 

**Yes, I remember reading about that 
voyage, and it was indeed a very strange 
yarn, — so strange that I did n’t believe it, 
though it is rather a good thing to write 
poetry upon. By the way, I have never 
told you, I think, about the voyage of the 
Shakers.”’ 

“The Shakers!” I said, in amazement. 
“No, indeed! I have some knowledge of 
these peculiar people, for I once made a visit 
to their community at New Lebanon; but I 
never heard that any of them were seafar- 
ing men.”’ 

“*Nor I either,” answered Dave, laughing 
at the droll idea of any sailor having em- 
braced the doctrines of Mother Ann Lee. 
The Shakers that I refer to did n't come 
from New Lebanon at all, but formed a 
very odd community by themselves, They 
did n’t shake as a matter of religious duty, 
either; for it was rather a case of ‘needs 
must when the Devil drives.’ ”’ 

* Well, give us the yarn,’’ said I, for I 
had got just enough now to excite my curi- 
osity. 


“We were homeward bound on the ‘ Cad- 
mus,’” he began, “from an Indian-Ocean 
voyage, and had arrived nearly abreast of 
the Cape of Good Hope, when one morning 
a sail was in sight, ahead, steering on the 
game course as ourselves, As we had the 


advantage of her in point of speed, we grad- , 


ually overhauled her, so that in the after- 
noon we were right abeam of her, within a 


couple of miles, and our curiosity was greatly 
roused by what we observed. We could see 
that she was a small brig, apparently a dull 
sailor at best, but was now under easy can- 
vas, having her topgallant sails both furled 
after a fashion, but in so slovenly a manner 
that we thought at first they were hanging 
clewed up. She yawed about in a strange 
manner, as if the man at the helm was 
either drunk or asleep. She did not appear 
to be at all under proper mangement and 
trim to encounter the bad weather which 
might reasonably be expected in doubling 
Good Hope. As the wind was dying away 
when we came up abeam of her, the captain 
signified his intention of lowering a boat, 
and boarding her. As we were preparing 
to do so, he looked through his telescope, 
and saw the brig’s signal going up; not 
steady, but by jerks, until it reached the 
gaff-end, when it stopped,—there being 
just wind é¢nough to open and flutter it. 

British ensign,—and set union 
down!’ said the captain, with some excite- 
ment. ‘Some poor fellow in distress, Low- 
er away, and jump in there, a full crew! 
board her myself.’ 

‘Handing his spy-glass to the steward, 
he leaped into the stern-sheets, and took 
the steering-oar in his own hands. We 
needed no urging, but were soon pulling 
away with all our might and muscle toward 
the strangers. 

**T was pulling the midship oar in the 
captain’s boat, and, as we were nea* enough 
to make out the brig’s name on her counter- 
board, I turned my head, and read, ‘ Shak- 
spere, of Liverpool.’ I saw a man looking 
over the taffrail who appeared to be gestic- 
ulating in a wild sort of way. Our captain, 
standing up, and facing forward, could see 
more, of course, and his face wore a very 
puzzled look. 

*“*She ’s an English vessel,’ he said, ‘ but 
the crew must be either fools or French- 
men, the way they are jerking themselves 
about decks. Pull ahead, boys; afew more 
strokes, and we shall be alongside, They 
might be amusing themselves with a panto- 
mime, — or perhaps they are all mad att¢rs, 
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inspired from the name of their old ves- 
sel,’ 

** As he spoke, we shot alongside, under 
the lee of the brig, and he clambered over 
her low rail to the deck, followed in a hurry 
by all the rest of us. But as one after an- 
other struck the deck with his feet, each re- 
mained rooted to the spot, staring in blank 
amazement at our hosts. There were only 
seven men to be seen; but this was quite 
enough to man the small vessel on a mer- 
chant voyage. But they were all acting in 
the same strange manner, which I can only 
describe as a compromise between a drunk- 
en swagger and epileptic fits. But no one 
had spoken to welcome us, when Captain 
Winters broke silence. 

*** Hollo! what’s the matter with ye all?” 
ke cried. ‘Captain,’ —addressing the one 
whom he had instinctively selected as occu- 
pying that station, —‘ what ’s the misfor- 
tune? and what can we do to help you? A 
signal of distress is always enough to make 
all brother sailors the same as shipmates. 
My name is Winters, and yonder is my 
ship, the “Cadmus,”’ of Sag Harbor. Why, 
what the is the matter with your 
men? Hold up, there? For the strange 
captain, making an effort to step forward, 
and extend his hand, jerked and twitched 
with such violence that threatened to tear 
him limb from limb, 

“T now observed that all the rest of these 
unfortunate men kept as much as possible 
in one position, each clinging to something 
firm, as if they feared to rush out into open 
space, The skipper made several efforts to 
speak, but his words were so broken up 
into odd syllables, and the effort to speak 
caused such an increase of his spasms, that 
he was soon obliged to stop it, and suffer 
himself to run down like aclock. No mor- 
tal ear or intellect could so connect these 
jerks of sound as to make intelligible Eng- 
lish of them, We addressed all the men in 
turn, but their efforts to talk were no more 
successful, — mest. of them declining to try, 
and merely giving negative movements of 
the head, which resulted in a continuous 
vibratory action of that organ. This mo- 
tion lasted some time, the arc growing 
shorter and shorter until it again became 
settled, while the body shook as with an 
ague fit. 

“The negro who pulled the strol:c oar of 
our boat had been left in her, to keep her 
off from the brig’s side; but he now came 


and joined the group, having veered the 
boat astern, where she would ride clear. 
He was a Zanzibar native, but spoke Eng- 
lish indifferently well. He examined the 
men with the air of one who knew what he 
was about, and to whom the sight was not 
quite so great a mystery as to the rest of us, 

“Tunderstand it,’ said Ebony, —for this 
was the name he went by among his ship- 
mates. ‘I know what ’s the matter,’ — 
showing his white teeth, — ‘they ’s all got 
the shakes, sir.’ 

“*The what?? demanded Captain Win- 
ters, 

*** The shakes, sir,’ 

*** We can all see that, of course, for they 
seem to be in danger of shaking theniselves 
all to pieces, But what is the meaning of 
it all?’ 

“**T spects the brig has been into Njerxi 
Bay,’ announced Ebony. 

**Ts that so?” 

** All the faces of the stricken men lighted 
up, and they all began throwing affirmative 
words at us, at the imminent risk, as it 
seemed, of dislocating their necks, and slat- 
ting their heads off their shoulders, 

** «Nijerxi Bay, eh?’ said Captain Winters, 
‘It ’s well named, anyhow; but I should 
suppose they had discovered perpetual mo- 
tion while there. But what’s the disease? 
and what can be done to cure or help it?’ 

‘“*Ebony went on to explain that the 
shakes was a disease peculiar to a certain 
locality on the east coast of Africa, and that 
he had in the course of his life seen a few 
cases of it. Njerxi Bay was the place most 
famous for it, and very few vessels ever 
went in there, for the shakes was almost 
sure to seize upon every white man who 
ventured on shore, especially if he staid out 
in the night air. 

“The ‘Shakspere,’ having had a long 
passage across from Ceylon, had put in at 
the ill-fated bay for water, which was easily 
obtained there, though the permanent pop- 
ulation of blacks at this pestilential place 
was very small. The brig had remained 
there only two days, but for the sake of de- 
spatch all hands had staid ashore, and fill- 
ed water-casks late in the evening. The 
disease does not appear until they have 
been four days at sea, and, as it was useless 
to put back for relief to any harbor on the 
east coast, they had kept on their course as 
best they could to double the Cape of Good 
Hope; but one after another had been 
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seized with the fatal shakes, and had con- 
tinued to grow worse. All this we learned 
by the statements of Ebony, and by his 
leading questions drawing confirmatory nods 
and gestures from the captain and crew of 
the ‘Shakspere.’ 

** They had managed to furl their topgal- 
lant sails while a part of them were able to 
go aloft, and had kept them furled. There 
had as yet been no weather heavy enough 
to compel them to take in any more sail, 
but the most they could have done if a blow 
came on would have been to let their top- 
sails run down on the caps, and Spanish- 
reef them by hauling out the reef-tackles, 
They were nearly helpless in respect to 
steering the vessel; and in consequence she 
jerked herself about almost as badly as the 
helmsman himself did. Any observations 
for latitude or longitude were quite out of 
their power. A quadrant in the captain’s 
hands would have swept the whole vault of 
the heavens from horizon to zenith, 

**Here ’s a pretty kettle of fish!’’ said 
Captain Winters; ‘and I don’t know what 
to do to help the poor fellows. Is there any 
cure for this shakes, Ebony? This cer- 
tainly knocks my experience either afloat or 
ashore. I have had some pretty bad cases 
of delirium tremens, and I once saw a man 
dosed with strychnine for paralysis until his 
limbs jerked fearfully of their own accord. 
But it was mere nothing compared to this 
sight.’ 

“*T don’t know, sir,’ answered Ebony, 
‘whether the shakes can ever be cured af- 
ter it has been left torunsolong. The only 
cure for it is putting the man in soak in cold 
water up to his chin for two or three hours 
at a time, and chucking him under, head 
and ears, as often as he can bearit. That 
never fails to fix it, if it is begun in good 
time, when the shakes first comes on. But 
I never saw anything like this. These men 
have been shaking from ten days to a fort- 
ni’t; and I ’m afraid, sir, that it has got 
fairly sot upon them for good.’ 

*** How long do you think they can live 
in this way?’ 

** Live, sir? Oh, they ’ll live as long as 
anybody else, for that matter. A man that 
has the shakes is n’t sick, sir, and their 
minds is all clear; but he warbbles and 
yanks about so that he isn’t fit to take care 
of himself, sir.’ 

“*But how do they ever get any sleep?” 
asked the captain. 


Sleep, sir? They sleeps regular, just 
like a well man, and can eat their rations 
right along.’ 

“A very strange kind of disease, in- 
deed,’ said the captain, ‘if you can call it a 
disease at all. But we can never leave 
these poor victims to make the voyage 
round Good Hope in this condition. There 
would be anything but good hope of their 
ever reaching any port but Neptune’s lock- 
er. We must put help aboard of her, and 
keep company as far as Cape Town or St. 
Helena.’ 

* As the ‘Cadmus’ was now nearly be- 
calmed, within half a mile of the brig, the 
arrangements were soon made. I was one 
of the six men sent on board, Mr. Archer, 
our chief mate, being placed in charge, with 
instructions to keep company with the ship 
so far as possible, but if separated to make 
the best of our way to one of the two ports 
mentioned, Our captain brought up the 
whole stock of quinine from the medicine- 
chest to put on board the ‘Shakspere;’ but 
Ebony, who was of course to be one of the 
boat’s crew, only laughed when he saw it, 

“**That stuff is no use, sir,’ he said; ‘you 
might just as well keep it as to send it.’ 

Why, that’s what is always used for 
fever and ague.’ 

*** Ay, sir, but this is quite a different 
thing from the shakes; it ’s neither fever 
nor ague. If it’s cured at all, it will be by 
soaking it out of ’em, sir.’ 

** So away we went on board, and at once 
proceeded to loose the canvas, which had 
been clumsily furled, and to trim all sail for 
the light wind. We then went to work to 
saw the empty water-casks in two, and soon 
had large tubs enough made to afford one 
for each patient. 

*“*Mr. Archer was a man so gifted with a 
propensity to see the ludicrous side of every- 
thing that after the first shock of the scene 
was over he could do little but laugh. 

***Tf there is a patron saint overlooking 
this vessel,’ said he,.‘it must be Saint Vi- 
tus, or old Danijel Dancer, the miser. I say, 
Ebony, this complaint is n’t catching, is it? 
Bear a hand, now, and, get all these bath- 
tubs filled with water, so we can begin oper- 
ations tonight. When we are ready, I shall 
pipe all hands to baptism.’ 

‘The poor fellows looked on, and shook 
harder than ever, while all these prepara- 
tions were being made, But when we came 
to strip them for the bath they were all in- 
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clined to resist, and their paroxysms became 
positively frightful. 

***Tt won’t do; we can never put them 
into the water,’ said the mate, moved 'to 
pity by this apparent increase of suffering. 
‘Ebony, it will never do.’ 

**Oh it ’s the way they always does, 
sir," returned the black, as coolly as if he 
were about to put a tub of clothes in soak, 
instead of seven human beings. ‘‘ There ’s 
no other chance for ’em, sir, and the earlier 
we get about it the better, too,’ 

** Under his directions, they were all put 
by main force in the water, when it actu- 
ally seemed that every man wuuld jerk him- 
self limb from limb; and we were obliged 
to hold them there, and witness their suf- 
ferings, — feeling our duty a very painful 
one. No good effect was perceptible that 
day nor the next, when the ‘Cadmus,’ at 
sundown, ran within hail, and spoke us, 
that we might report progress, 

“* We could say nothing encouraging, but 
our black doctor still held steadfast in his 
faith that plenty of water was their only 
chance, and we must keep on with this 
rough treatment, giving them two or three 
hours a day in the tubs. We had prepared 
strong coverings of canvas, with a hole 
large enough for a man's head to pop up 
through it, while his shoulders were con- 
fined by it. 

“‘While the poor victims were writhing 
and shivering to that degree that their suf- 
ferings seemed enough to move a heart of 
stone, and scarcely any one but Ebony him- 
self could bear to look upon them, that re- 
lentless negro would coolly go the rounds of 
his hospital, as he termed it, and from time 
to time chuck the heads of one or another 
down through the canvas so as to shove him 
under, head and ears. 

“ He vowed that if they did not take the 
medicine freely, of their own will, he must 
make them take it; that it was all for their 
own good, if they only knew it, and that he 
would keep them in soak day and night all 
the way into Cape Town but he would give 
the thing a thorough trial, 

‘* There was no fear of his stock of medi- 
cine giving out, as he had the whole Indian 
Ocean to draw upon, and could get it fresh 
every day. It was in vain that we urged 
our fears of killing the poor men: he argued 
—and reasonably, too—that they might as 
well die as to live in the condition they then 
were. This was quite true, though not ex- 


actly a way in which white men and Chris- 
tians are accustomed to look at such mat- 
ters. 

“On the fourth day, when we were fore- 
ing the patients along to their ablutions, 
Mr. Archer bad more than half a mind to 
exercise his authority, and put a stop to 
what he regarded as sheer cruelty, We had 
lost sight of the ship during the previous 
night, and he could no longer get instruc- 
tions from his superior, 

***Here ’s Eb’ny,’ said he, ‘has shipped 
himself a doctor, and I suppose it ’s accord- 
ing to rule to follow the doctor’s directions; 
but the poor fellows can’t stand it much 
longer, —they look already as if they had 
been parboiled.’ 

*** No danger, sir,’ answered Ebony, with 
the utmost coolness. ‘Don’t you see they 
all sleep well enough, and eat their regular 
allowance? They would n’t do that if they 
were in any danger.’ 

‘*Ebony was right; there was no danger, 
and the good effect of his savage mode of 


treatment was soon plain enough, for with- 


in half an hour after the patients had been 
set in the cold bath, one of them, after a 
convulsive fit of more than usual violence, 
suddenly became entirely quiet, and then, 
stretching up his neck as far as possible, 
spoke in a perfectly clear and natural, but 
weak, voice, 

*** Let me out of this, for Heaven's sake, 
before I freeze!’ 

*** All right? roared our black triumph- 
antly; ‘what did I tell ye? Help him out, 
quick! We’ve soaked it all out of him, and 
we must keep on with the others in the 
same way.’ 

‘*The restored man was soon able to give 
us all the particulars of their cruise up to 
the time when we boarded them. His name 
was Bateman, and he had filled the position 
of mate on board the ‘Shakspere.’ Before 
the day’s bath was over, another man’s 
muscles relaxed, and he too was taken out 
of the tub completely cured. In these cases 
there was no convalescent stage, no gradual 
abatement of the symptoms, but when the 
shaking and jerking ceased, the man was 
himself again, But the other men required 
longer treatment, ard the case of the cap- 
tain was the most stubborn of all, 

**But as all the men, though unable to 
talk, were perfectly rational in mind, the re- 
covery of the first ones put new spirit into 
the rest, and they took the medicine with 
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courage and hope. We no longer had any 
fear that they would die in their tubs, nor 
had we any resistance to contend with on 
their part. 

‘But the shakes held on to the captain 
so long, and his paroxysms were so severe, 
that Ebony himself became dubious, and 
was almost ready to give him up as a hope- 
less case. But as this was the only chance 
for his salvation, and his system appeared 
to receive no injury from the many immer- 
sions, he persevered. Meanwhile, we had 
come within the influence of the severe 
weather which we had reason to expect off 
the old Cape of Storms, and for several days 
were obliged to lie to, and drift in a heavy 
gale, or rather a succession of gales, with 
short intervals of better weather. We had 
seen no more of the ‘Cadmus’ since part- 
ing compan, but having now a very strong 
crew were quite competent to manage the 
brig under any circumstances, 

“Twelve days had gone by since we com- 
menced our operations, and still the English 
captain was as spasmodic as ever, —show- 
ing no change at all. He had been helped 
it.to his bath-tub, as usual, which was lash- 
ed under the lee of the mainmast, —for the 
brig was laboring heavily in a very turbu- 
lent sea,—and Ebony had taken the pre- 
caution to make a bow-line in one end of a 
rope, and slip it up round the patient’s bedy 
under the arms, knowing how helpless he 
would be to assist himself in case of any ac- 
cident. 

“*The gale had died away, and the brig 
fell off several points from the wind, roll.ng 
80 that one could hardly keep his feet, then 
coming to with a sudden luff, she met a 
very heavy sea, which came tumbling in 
upon ber weather-bow as if it would ingulf 
her completely. The danger was seen and 
felt in time for each one to cling to some- 
thing, for we were all assembled aft at the 
time; but the negro doctor, having enough 
to do to save himself, had for an instant left 
the bather to take his chance. The whole 
main deck was flooded with water as the 
vessel buried herself, and when, drenched 
and frightened, we gaine@ our senses, and 
looked about us, the tub was gone from its 
lashings, and the poor, trembling form of 
Captain Durham was seen drifting away to 
leeward on a wave! His frantic struggles 
were fearful to behold, and brought a cry of 
horror from ail of us. 

“*The rope! the rope!’ cried Ebony in 
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great excitement. ‘Lay hold here, and 
haul in? 

** Luckily he had used one end of a long 
coil in making the bow-line, and it had not 
yet all run out. We seized the rope with 
eager hands, and, exerting all our strength, 
dragged the poor man on board, but not un- 
til he had been several times overwhelmed, 
There was no drowning a man who had the 
shakes on him, however. Ebony said such 
a thing was impossible; and I believe he 
told the truth. 

‘The poor captain was not drowned, but 
he was cured, The shakes were completely 
shaken out of him, and he landed on deck a 
well man, and quite competent to assume 
the command of his brig. No further dam- 
age had been done than the loss of the tub, 
which was no loss at all, as we had no fur- 
ther use for it.” 

** Well, what then?’ I asked, —for Dave 
had stopped abruptly. 

** Why, that’s all I can tell you about it 
of my own knowledge, when the gale blew 
out, and a few days afterward we met the 
‘Cadmus’ at the rendezvous off Table Bay, 
and went back to our own ship. But I af- 
terward heard that as soon as the ‘Shak- 
spere’ arrived at St. Helena, each man of 
her crew, as soon as he drank a glass of liq- 
uor, was again seized with the shakes, and 
had it as bad as ever, There was nota drop 
on board at the time we boarded her, for 
the men had drank it al) in the first attacks 
of disease, hoping to get relief from it. Eb- 
ony declared this was the most fatal medi- 
cine they could have taken, and that this 
was the reason they had required such long 
immersions to soak the liquor out,”’ 

** What nonsense!” said I. 

“So I thought,” returned Dave calmly; 
**but I must allow the darky to know more 
about that disease than I do.” 

**Do you believe that the men were in 
that condition merely from delirium tre- 
mens?”’ 

* Not at all. The disease—which, as I 
understand it, is peculiar to Njerxi Bay — 
was no delirium, for, as I told you before, 
the brain is perfectly healthy all the time. 
But it is aggravated by any kind of ardent 
liquor; and they say that if it is latent in 
the system the spasmodic action will be 
roused and excited by drinking even a sin- 
gle glass. “We heard that all her crew were 
discharged at St. Helena, and sent to a hos~ 
pital, except the mate. He was a total-ab- 
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stinence man, —and that accounts for his 
having been cured quicker than the others,”’ 

**But Captain Durham’s case, you said, 
was the toughest of all.” 

*Of course it was, — because he was the 
hardest drinker, I heard that he died there 
in the hospital, shaking so that he had to be 
held down in his bed.” 

** And did they succeed in shaking out the 
others?” 

**I don’t know, for I never heard the par- 
ticulars, ButI’m afraid they never tried it 
very thoroughly, for no doctor, or any one 


else not acquainted with such cases, would 
ever believe in it as Ebony did, and contin- 
ue it so long, seemingly against ail hope. I 
never could learn the fate of each particular 
man of the crew, — but I do know that the 
vessel was taken charge of by the authori- 
ties, and sent home to Liverpool. What I 
have told you as coming under my own ob- 
servation, while I was on board of her, is 
strictly true,”’ 

I did not intimate any doubt of his word, 
nor could I say that the story was no great 
shakes, though I really thought so. 


ALLAN’S ADVENTURE. 


BY MARY A. ALDEN, 


Autumn foliage floated broadly and beau- 
tifully over the land, and cool evenings 
crowned dusky days with stars and a cres- 
cent, The morning showed white and glit- 
tering under the late-risen sun, across 
whose smile the breath of winter crept 
coldly. 

A time when eager youth sets forth into 
the world, careless of experience that so 
easily *‘ conceals every thorn,”’ as it beckons 
into the future. 

Allan Aytoun was no exception to the 
generality of youth in the estimate of his 
own wisdom in meeting life, and his knowl- 
edge of it. He stood before the little gar- 
den-gate of his country home, smiling 
grandly, nevertheless lovingly, upon his 
mother and his sister, who showered kisses 
and advice upon him in return, He was 
waiting for the omnibus which was to start 
him on his journey to the great city, with 
which a winter or two had already made 
him familiar, but whence he had ever re- 
turned to his proud mother noble and re- 
spected, however much: he might have gain- 
ed in a certain pompousness of manner, — 
the result of a varied experience, 

Henry, his young brother, romping with 
the great, black Newfoundland, Pluto, gazed 
with jealous awe upon his senior, — taking 
heart, however, at the thought that he, too, 
should some day step from the threshold of 
home into the great, busy world. 

The rumbling coach bore off its precious 
burden. The mother wipes a tear from her 


eye as she enters the house; the sister leans 
on the gate, and gazes pensively down the 
road; Pluto and Henry are running a race 
after the fast-receding coach. 

As the weeks go by, pleasant letters come 
from Allan, and the little home-circle look 
for them as their dearest entertainment; so 
that when they cease to come as often as at 
first the want of them throws a shadow 
across the genial faces that bend so eagerly 
over them. 

* No letter!’ 

It was Allan's sister who spoke, with a 
rueful countenance, as the coach rattled by, 
dropping no precious missive, 

**What can it mean, Grace?’’ asked the 
mother anxiously, ‘‘ We have never waited 
as long as this. Had you not better write? 
I fear he may be sick.” 

‘*Wait one more day,” said Grace, ‘‘ and 
then if we do not hear we will telegraph to 
the careless reprobate. To judge from his 
last letters, 1 should suspect an affaire de 
ceur. He has talked of nothing but Ma’- 
m’selle Lascours, the French danseuse, for 
weeks and weeks, I presume if we are for- 
tunate enough to receive a letter tomorrow 
it will only prove an elaborate catalogue of 
her beauty and her graces.” 

But the letter, when it came, did not 


mention the lovely actress, It was a brief” 


demand for money; a request, rather, that 
a roll of bills that had been amassing in a 
private drawer of Allan’s for some dear, 
honie purpose should be sent to him. 
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The money was sent, with the usual 
home gossip, and, although Grace wonder- 
ed, and her mother pondered, they neither 
of them questioned Allan’s purposes, rely- 
ing on him as trustingly to manage his own 
as their affairs, —in all of which they were 
accustomed to appeal to him. But when, 
from time to time, more urgent letters for 
money were received, and permission sent 
to sell Pluto to some gentleman who had 
long desired in vain to obtain him, then, in- 
deed, there was consternation. 

Sell Pluto! Whoever heard of anything 
80 preposterous! 

Mrs, Aytoun sent money of her own, with 
an earnest entreaty that her son would con- 
fide in her, and lessen her anxiety, caused 
by his constant demand for funds, and lack 
of interest in home events. 

Not receiving an immediate reply to her 
letter, she determined to goto him. Grace 
willfully declared that she should not go 
alone, so Henry found himself, with Pluto, 


an occupant of a neighboring relative’s hos- 
pitable mansion. 

Mrs. Peter Prynn was full of righteous 
sympathy, and was also just a trifle censo- 
rious. 

** This comes of Cousin Sophy’s certainty 
of Allan’s perfection, She never seemed to 
think him human; but now” — 

She shook her head, and waited to con- 
tinue her soliloquy until Henry and her 
youngest son lay planning under the bed- 
clothes schemes of glory when they, too, 
should become pecuniarily involved, — and 
even going to such extents as parting with 
a faithful Pluto. 

Hetty Prynn listened demurely, and said 
she thought it ridiculous for Allan’s mother 
to go to him as if he were a little boy. Why 
should n’t he flirt with a French danseuse, 
and spend money? It was just like him, 
She did n’t care. And breaking the eye to 
her needle, she saved snapping her thread, 
which she must otherwise have done. 

But the thought of ridicule never occur- 
red to Ailen’s mother, nor to Grace, nor to 
the reprobate himself. He was filled with 
delight on receiving them, and, after a se- 
ries of warm embraces, sat down, looking 
as fresh and untroubled as on the autumn 
* morning he had left them; so that, at first, 
the change that care and excitement had 
rendered visible in his face was impercepti- 
ble. But when alone with him that night, 
before he left her for his lodgings, his moth- 
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er with her searching gaze fathomed trouble 
and doubt and feverish expectation, 

“Unburden your heart to me, Allan; it 
is for that that I have undertaken this long 
journey.” 

Allan blushed, and looked irresolute. 

**T am about to confess myself an idiot,” 
he said. 

“Remember who your confessor is, and 
have no fear,” she said, stroking his head, 
which he had Jeaned against her shoulder. 

am a victim,” said Allan, of an in- 
fatuation of which 1 am half ashamed, and 
for which I fear you will condemn me. 
Perhaps you remember all the absurdities 
my letters contained about the pretty little 
danseuse, Ma’m’selle Desiree Lascours. 
When I utter that name, my story is told. 
She bewitches me. Mother, you and Grace 
must see her. Tomorrow she performs. I 
have purchased a set of silver ornaments, 
and sent them to her, and I am impatient 
to know if she will wear them,” 

“ My son!” 

A grieved astonishment betrayed ijself in 
Mrs. Aytoun’s voice. 

“I know you think me extravagant, 
mother,” said Allan fretfully; *‘and so it 
would have seemed to me once. Butif one 
lives in Rome, you know” — 

Mrs. Aytoun was silent. She saw Allan 
was completely mastered by what he termed 
an infatuation. She resolved to go with 
him the following evening, and judge for 
herself of the merits of Ma’m'selle La- 
scours, 

Grace, who wisely asked no questions, 
gladly attended the performance, and agreed 
with her mother that the fair enchantress 
was in truth capable of attracting feminine 
admiration even. No wonder Allan’s heart 
had softened under the repeated, radiant 
smile. And when, on this evening of all 
others, she turned toward him, and, with a 
graceful motion, touched the silver japonica 
resting in her hair, his own smile rivaled 
hers in sweetness, 

“Well, mother?” he asked, with tri- 
umphant interrogation, when they found 
themselves together alone, — Grace having 
exhausted her encomiums, and left them. 

** Not ill,” said Mrs. Aytoun. “ But, af- 
ter all, Allan, what is this ma’m’selle to 
you but a passing object of admiration? 
What more can she, or could she possibly, 
become?” 

**You speak of her slightingly, mother; 
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but I—I feel sure if I could know her, if 
my poor attentions will only succeed in 
gaining her acquaintance, that—that— 
perhaps she would like me, — knowing 
me.”’ 

Mrs. Aytoun regarded her son with a 

slight touch of scornful sadness hovering in 
the indulgent smile about her lips. 
* “T think, Allan,” she said, speaking seri- 
ously and kindly, “that a nearer acquaint- 
ance with Ma’m’selle Lascours would give 
you that command of yourself which you 
seem to lack. Remember, you have only 
seen her on the stage.”’ 

Allan himself now grew scornful. 

**It could not alter her angelic smile, — it 
shines through all the tinsel and the show. 
O mother! I am sure there could be no dis- 
appointment.”’ 

To prove Allan’s statement, Mrs. Aytoun 
determined, if possible, to gain the ac- 
quaintance of Ma’m’selle Lascours. Ac- 
cordingly, the next day, Allen despatched, 
with an exquisite bouquet of flowers, a note 


entreating the acquaintance of Ma’m’selle 
Lascours, who had deigned to wear his or- 
naments, and begging an introduction for 
his mother, his sister, and himself. The 
answer to this note he awaited with all due 
impatience, 

This answer would probably never have 
met any eye but his own, not even his 
mother’s, had not the letter fallen into 
Grace’s hands, 

She went to his lodgings for a book which 
she had left there, and finding the letter 
waiting, took it in her pocket to give it to 
him, supposing they should meet at dinner, 
before he returned to his rooms. In this 
supposition she was right; but, alas! the 
letter lay forgotten in her pocket, and, as 
Allan forbore to speak of it, — although it 
was the chief object of his thoughts, —it 
was not forthcoming until night, when, 
paying his evening visit to his mother and 
sister, Allan complained dejectedly that his 
offering and advances had received a slight. 
Then Grace bethought herself of the letter 
in her pocket, and hastily brought it to the 
light. The writing was in a free, masculine 
hand, but the envelope bore the mark of the 
theatre whence it had been sent. 

**From the lovely Lascours,” said Grace, 
“thanking you for your gift. Some other 
lover wrote the address, probably. Either 
he is confident of his position, or devoid of 
jealousy.”’ 


Allan held the letter in his band, regard- 
ing the writing with dismay, His impulse 
had been to rush away with the missive to 


his lodgings, and devour the contents there 
in solitude; but the suspicion of another 
lover, confirmed by the address, decided 
him to open it where he stood: by the man- 
tel, in the full blaze of the gaslight. 
Suddenly he flung the letter from him, 


after crushing it in his hand, and trod it un- 
der his foot. 

** Allan, my son,” cried Mrs. Aytoun, ris- 
ing from her seat, and approaching him 
with a distressed and compassionate coun- 
tenance, ‘* Allan!’ 

He groaned, hiding his face in his hands, 
while Grace, terrified and wondering, re- 
garded him with dilating eyes. 

**The low-born creature!” she exclaimed; 
** what has she dared to say to you?” 

it from Ma’m’selle Lascours?’’ asked 
Mrs. Aytoun, stooping, and picking up the 
trampled note. ‘* May I read it?’’ 

Allan only bowed his head a little lower, 


in misery of wounded pride. His mother 
read the mution as assent, and her eyes 
glanced carefully over the following :— 


“Dear Mapam:—for your fine riting 
betrays you are a woman as I am a man. 
You have discovered the trick and had a 
rite of coarse to trick me in turn, for I spose 
you are the mighty pretty girl that sat with 
you and the other lady the other evening 
when I wore your silver and acknowledged 
the same. [ should like the pleasure of 
your acquaintance very much only I ain go- 
ing away soon and nothing might come of 
it after all. I’ve bin playing make believe 
the other sex so long I might n’t know what 
to say fancy, ef I had the chance. Ef you 
regret partin’ with the silver you ken have 
it back again as I have quantities of trin- 
kets, and aft going to be M’amselle La- 
scours or anybody else after some few weeks 
longer, and am glad as it makes most of my 
lovers awful mad when they git wind of the 
joak. Adoringly, 

* Jack JERRIMAN, alias 
“M’ AMSELLE DrstREE LascouRs.” 


Allan’s mother fairly stared after perus- 
ing this singular epistle. 

«Somebody wrote she said. 

“ Of course they did!” said Allan. “It’s 
the’ — And Allan shook his head, incapa- 
ble of further utterance. 
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** Hush-sh!” and his mother’s hand closed 
over his mouth. ‘Depend upon it, Allan, 
this is the work of some idle wag. You 
will hear from Ma’m’selle Lascours tomor- 
row.”’ 

**Tomorrow!”’ said Allan, starting up 
fiercely. 

And, despite his mother’s caution, and 
Grace’s entreaties, he departed in search of 
the scoundrel who had cheated him, or the 
woman whose neglect had proved so sore a 
trial to his pride and patience. 

While he was gone, Grace read the letter, 
and, though full of indignation and chagrin 
for Allan’s sake, nevertheless found in it a 
fund of amusement that would last her 
many a day. It was late when Allan re- 
turned, and her laughing blue eyes sobered 
at once on beholding him. 

dear!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ The hate- 
ful creature! What did she say to you, 
Allan?” 

“She!” exclaimed Allan, in a voice of 


To dwell therein. 


Of love’s delight! 
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thunder. “It ’s true, I tell you. I saw 
him, the rascal! I’ll sue him, or the thea- 
tre, or somebody. Ugh!’ 

And Allan ground his teeth, poor fellow, 
suffering a thousand torments in the bitter- 
ness of his wounded pride. A year later, 
perhaps, he would laugh with Grace at the 
comicality of his situation; but now, the 
thing desirable was a secresy profound and 
silent, and on this they all agreed. 

And Mrs, Peter Prynn? 

She believed Allan saved by his mother’s 
intrepidity from falling a prey to some low- 
born dancing-girl, — believed him saved for 
his own and Hetty’s future happiness, For 
Hetty was growing prettier every day, and 
charmed Allan with her prettiness and pi- 
quancy when once again he returned to the 
enjoyment of his home, a wiser man and 
humbler; humble enough to beg Pluto’s 
pardon, if the unsuspicious dog could have 
granted it, knowing the wrong that had 
been done him, 


WONDER-EYES. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 


I know a pair of shining eyes, 

So full of heaven that all the stars 
Come flashing down the faded skies, 
On trellises of golden bars, 

Sweet wonder-eyes! 
°T is heaven repeated while in thee 

I watch the dawn of love arise, 

With rose-tints on the creamy sea 
Beneath! How could | soar and sing, 
Had I the pinions of the lark, 

Into those skies of wondering, 

If one were lingering near, to hark, 
As I poured forth the melody 

And then how sweet, 
When twilight filled those wonder-eyes, 
To lie against their calm, and beat 
The sunset-glory as it dies! 
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THE VEILED PICTURE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


CHAPTER I. 


Catharine Merle was the name they called 
me by. I had never known a mother’s care 
or a father’s love. My mother had died in 
giving me life, and three months after my 
: birth my father was lost at sea. 

Old Jacob Sealiff and his wife had taken 
pity on my helplessness, and in memory of 
some olden kindness received at the hand 
of my mother, they adopted me, and reared 
me with their own. My father had left a 
small property, well invested, the interest 
of which sufficed for my clothing and the 
scanty schooling the hamlet of Rockford af- 
forded. 

The playmate and constant companion of 
Burke Sealiff, I came up to girlhood. We 
were inseparable. We spent whole days 
together on the rocks above the sea, build- 
ing fantastic temples from the shells and 
many-colored pebbles, or reading weird old 
romances that had been a part of my birth- 
right. 

Burke Sealiffe was not like ordinary fisher 
boys. His soul was grander, his concep- 
tions wider, his range of mental vision 
higher and more expansive. His face told 
you something of his character. Naturally 
of a pale complexion, but darkened greatly 
by exposure to the weather, lit up by great 
blue eyes beneath tawny golden hair, with 
a mouth now gentle and tender as a wo- 
man’s, and then firm as a rock, maidens 
called him handsome, —I called him simply 
grand. 

At the age of fourteen came my first 
grief upon me, My father’s will, made just 
before setting out on that last voyage, pro- 
vided that should the child then expected 
to inherit his slender possessions survive to 
the age of fourteen, he or she, as the case 
might be, should be sent to the seminary at 
Lownd, and remain there during the three 
years necessary to obtain a diploma. 

Directions relative to the carrying out of 
this injunction were given with singular 
minuteness, and I could never rid myself of 
the idea that my father must have looked 
into the future wi'a the eyes of prescience, 


and seen there some vague indication of his 
early death. 

It was a great sorrow for me to leave 
Rockford. I dreaded the loss of my wild 
sweet freedom. I shrank from the contact 
of strangers, and I should miss Burke so 
much. 

But my father’s wishes were immovably 
sacred to me; and, besides, I yearned, half 
unconsciously, for broader views of life than 
the quiet existence that Rockford gave me, 
and exerted myself to be brave and hopeful 
when I said good-by to my foster-parents, 

Well, 1 have neither space nor inclination 
to particularize. I suppose my experience 
at school was like that of most other diffi- 
dent, country-bred girls. I met with some 
rude handling, some sharp rebukes, had my 
pride more than once stirred to the lower 
depth, and came out of it all an indepen- 
dent, somewhat willful, young lady, who 
was declared ‘finished,’ by the pink-tinted 
sheet tied with rose-colored ribbons, that 
stamped me a graduate of Lownd Semi- 
nary. 

Probably my acquirements were quite on 
an average with those of the members of 
my class, I could draw a little, paint a lit- 
tle, play a little, and had a tolerable smat- 
tering of French, Latin, and German. 

Beautiful I was not, nor yet handsome 
even: my straight black hair, dark complex- 
ion, and gray eyes, gave me no claim to ad- 
miration. The free, out-of-door life at 
Rockford had endowed me with firm health, 
and developed my form beyond the lithe- 
ness and symmetry usually characterizing 
the anatomy of an American school-girl. 

Lownd was a hundred and twenty miles 
distant from Rockford, and a large part of 
the journey must be made by stage-coach, 

Toward the close of the first day, it set in 
to rain, not an honest downright outpour- 
ing, but a slow melancholy drizzle, of all 
things the most torturing. 

The mud impeded our progress, and the 
fat lazy horses could, by no ingenuity on 
the part Of the driver, be coaxed out of a 
walk, 

There was only one passenger beside my- 
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self, a corpulent old farmer, who preferred 
the outside of the coach even in a storm, 

I was left to my own devices. I tried to 

read, but the dim light wearied my eyes, 
my netting had Jost its charms, and even 
looking out of the windows offered little in- 
ducement. An oddly constructed garden 
paling drew my attention, and leaning out 
to look beyond it, I saw half hidden in a 
thicket of giant oaks, the growth of a pre- 
vious century, the sharp gables, the outre 
projections of a large stone house, which 
might have been built ages before for any 
resemblance it bore to the structures of to- 
day. 
' I fell to speculating on the house, and 
wondering what it contained by way of in- 
habitants. A sudden sweep in the road re- 
vealed it to me more fully defined against 
the leaden sky, its tall chimneys and som- 
bre gateways breaking out of the mass of 
greenery like mountain peaks from a cloud 
of fog. 

While I was gazing, there was a thump. 
a plunge, a great demonstration of vocal 
power on the part of the driver, and, a mo- 
ment after, I came to the realization that 
the stage had upset, and I was lying be- 
neath the debris. 

As I could not stir without help, there 
was nothing for it but to keep quiet. I col- 
lected my faculties, and wondered if I were 
hurt. My right arm felt a little stiff, per- 
haps it had got cramped under me. I tried 
to lift it, but the strength had gone out of 
it. I desisted, and called at the top of my 
voice to the driver. 

Presentiy I heard his reply, delivered 
partly to me, and partly to the other passen- 
ger,— 

* Lord, sir! she ’s alive! that ’s a wo- 
man’s voice. ’Pears to me she must be 
hurt down there under the trunks and 
things. If that hind wheel had n't ’a come 
off, cuss it! I ’ve known ’t was rather 
loose this long spell, and now it’s got me 
into a pretty mess! Bellmaine was four 
miles off, and there was no house within a 
mile but the Rookery; although you might 
as well a&k for help of a tomb-stone as of 
Rex Hollingford.” 

**Sho!’’ exclaimed the voice of the farm- 
er, “‘you don’t say! But then this is an 
uncommon case, and mahyap he ’Il con- 
sider it.”’ 

“Humph! we shall see,” replied the 
other, and by that time they had unearthed 
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me, and I staggered to my feet. So strange- 
ly dizzy I felt that for a moment I could 
hardly support myself, but the cold rain 
very soon acted as a restorative, 

John Morison, the driver, was rapping at 
the gate of the Rookery. It was opened 
from within, and a gray head thrust out. 

“The stage has upsot, and here ’s a 
young woman what maybe’s hurt some, 
and wants to come in out of the rain, while 
we see what can be done.” 

**No, sir; my master receives no visi- 
tors,” returned the man, in an icy tone, 

I stepped forward. 

**T am not a visitor, and I do not wish to 
see your master,” I said, firmly; ‘but I 
will go in, by your leave,” and before he 
could shut the door in my face, as he evi- 
dently prepared to do, I had stepped past 
him. 

I walked quickly up to the hall door, and 
was about to rap, when it opened, and I 
was confronted by a tall, dark-visaged man, 
somewhere near thirty years of age; anda 
couple of black dogs who flew at me with 
savage glee. 

I struck the larger one a blow with my 
parasol, and was about to repeat the thing, 
when the master bade them begone, 

“T want to come in,” I said; ‘‘ the stage 
has been upset, and I am cold and wet.’’ 

I think he would have ordered me off as 
he did the dogs had it been politic; as it 
was, he uttered an expressive ‘‘ Humph!’’ 
and then opened the door of a large apart- 
ment, in which a fire was burning on the 
hearth, 

I needed no second invitation to enter, 
for I found that in this house the guest 
must take the initiative, so I went in and 
seated myself in the best chair I could find. 
The great door shut me in with a resound- 
ing clash, and I took the opportunity of sol- 
itude to look about me. 

As I have already said the room was 
large, and it was finished in a style of solid 
elegance rarely seen this side the water. 
The walls were of dark oak, the windows 
deep and heavy, the eornices carved with 
many a strange device, and in the centre of 
the apartment there was a huge marble 
vase from whence sprung a luxuriant vine 
of English ivy. A somewhat fanciful trel- 
lis conducted this mass of green over the 
south wall, until it lost itself in the dark 
green damask of the window hangings, 

Evidently Mr. Hollingf.rd admired green. 
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The floor was covered with green and gold, 
and the upholstery was the same, 

Ornaments there were none, unless the 
picture at the foot of the room came under 
that head, and that was closely covered 
with a black cloth. A tortoise-shell cat 
dozed on one of the broad window-seats, 
but there was no other sign of occupancy. 

My curiosity satistied, I began to think of 
myself, The dull pain in my arm grew 
momentarily worse, and it required but lit- 
tle surgical skill to determine that the bone 
was broken, I arrived at that conclusion 
with consternation. Here, indeed, was a 
delectable piece of business! A hundred 
miles from home, thrown into the den of an 
uncivilized being, with a broken arm, and 
the prospect of long days of languor and 
pain before me, 

I felt exactly like crying, but I flattered 
myself I had done with that absurdity. I 
swallowed down my emotion bravely, and 
rallied my forces. I had got into the Rook- 
ery through impudence; from first to last 
I would put a bold face on the matter. 

I pulled the bell-cord. A man entered, 
aged and morose looking. He cast at mea 
look of supreme amazement. Perhaps I 
was the first specimen of womankind he 
had ever seen, 

“I want some one to go for a surgeon,” I 
said loftily; “‘ my arm is broken. You will 
be kind enough to see that it is attended to 
immediately.” 

He favored me with another stare, more 
prolonged than the first, and retired. I 
heard a colloquy in the hall, and recognized 
the voice of Rex Hollingford, Directly, I 
heard the clat.er of a receding horse’s hoofs, 
and concluded that a messenger had been 
despatched to do my bidding. 

It seemed an age before any one came, 
and then it was Mr. Hollingford, followed 
by a young, handsome, frank-faced man, 
who introduced himself as Dr. Fairfax. 
He was kind and cordial, and very gentle. 

When the operation of sejting the bone 
was over, Dr. Fairfax turned to Mr. Hol- 
lingford, and inquired if I could have good 
nursing. That gentleman grunted,—you 
could call it nothing else. Dr. Fairfax re- 
peated the question, 

‘Perhaps so,’’ returned my host grimly; 
“T know nothing about 

‘*Well, I will myself see to it,’’ said the 
doctor. ‘‘I will send up a nurse from the 
village. Meanwhile Miss Merle, be brave, 
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— all savages are not cannibals,’”’ with a co- 
vert glance at Mr. Hollingford. 

My nurse came an hour afterward,—a 
pleasant, motherly old lady, just suited to 
my mind, 

Mrs, Martin was a treasure of a nurse. 
She evidently stood slightly in awe of our 
grim entertainer, but she was faithful to 
me, and regardful of my wishes. 

Mr. Hollingford had not been niggardly. 
He gave me a beautiful chamber on the 
second floor overlooking the gardens, and 
furnished in a more luxurious style than 
anything to which I had been accustomed, 

I convalesced slowly. Just as I had 
hoped to get out a fever set in, and for three 
weeks I suffered intensely. 

Dr. Fairfax visited me daily, comforting 
me all he could. Indeed, I owe him a debt 
of gratitude for his kind thoughtfulness, — 
a debt which I am fearful I shall never dis- 
charge. 

I had written, at the very first, to my 
friends in Rockford, saying that I was 
slightly hurt, and in good hands. They 
must not feel uneasy about me. 

After a while 1 was able to sit up. I re- 
covered my strength fast. The first use I 
made of it was to go down-stairs and search 
for Mr. Hollingford. But he was not to be 
found. Then I wandered through the great, 
cheerless rooms, and found myself at last 
standing in the sitting-room before the 
veiled picture. I was tortured with an irre- 
sistible desire to lift the covering. I con- 
fess to being a woman, with a woman’s full 
share of curiosity. I mounted an ottoman, 
hesitated a moment, and then drew aside 
the drapery. Such a face as looked out at 
me! Handsome, haughty, royal in its 
pride. A young face, shadowed by masses 
of brown, bright hair, — illumined by eyes 
fathomless as the stormy sea. The sensi- 
tive scarlet mouth was half hidden in the 
flow of the beard, and the curve of one 
white hand resting on a pedestal was per- 
fect. 

I gazed upon it long and earnestly, and 
the conviction grew upon me. Somewhere 
I had seen a kin to this face. 

A step startled me, and turning I met the 
angry blaze of Rex Hollingford’s eyes. 

The identity was established to my satis- 
faction. This beautiful picture was formed 
on the same plan as that of my saturnine 
host. 

Mr. Hollingford strode forward, and seiz- 
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ing me rudely by the shoulder drew me 
down from the ottoman and away from the 
picture. His rough grasp hurt me fear- 
fully, bu: I would have suffered agonies 
before I would have cried out before him. 

He saw what he had done by my pallid 
face. 

“Now, I have hurt you! I had forgot- 
ten your injured arm. Will you excuse 
me?”’ 

His stern visage softened, — he was won- 
drously like the picture, now. 

**Thank you,’ I said, nonchalantly, ‘*I 
shall do very well. And I shall take the 
very first opportunity to scrutinize that 
piece of art at my leisure,” 

** How dare you?” he hissed through his 
shut teeth. 

**How dare I! What, look at a picture? 
Such things were made to be looked at, and 
this is well worth the trovble. Might I take 
the liberty” — 

**No! you may take no more liberties, if 
you please. You shield your unparalleled 
impudence behind your womanhood, and 
sit there in supreme safety.”’ 

And what then?” 

“Remember there is a limit to my endur- 
ance. I am no lady’s courtier to be blind 
to transgressions and offences because a 
woman happens to be the transgressor.”’ 

“That is nothing to me, Mr. Hollingford. 
I do not care for your forgiveness at all. ,I 
put you entirely out of the question.” 

He colored, 

‘Perhaps you would like to put me out 
of the house, as well?” 

**T do not desire to, provided you are ra- 
tional. But I am here, and must amuse 
myself some way. It’s insufferably dull.” 

There is Dr. Fairfax.’’ 

“True. And very gratefulamI. I wish 
he were host, instead of you.”’ 

Mr. Hollingford laughed. That laugh 
was a pleasant thing to hear. It broke up 
all the cold currents of pride in the man’s 
nature, 

** Miss Merle, I give you credit for polite- 
ness, You must have graduated at a fin- 
ishing school.” 

“Yes, sir; at the Lownd Seminary. 
Would you like to see my diploma?”’ 

** Confound the diploma!’ 

I left him, and went up to my chamber. 
Mrs, Martin was knitting by the window; I 
took a seat near her. 

“Mrs. Martin,” 
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* What, dear?” 

** What do you know of Rex Hollingford, 
and this queer old Rookery?” 

‘*Nothing worth relating. There is a 
history connected with the place, people 
say; but no one has the key to decipher it, 
Only conjecture gives it any sort of connec- 
tion. And that is not to be depended upon.” 

** Has the master brothers or sisters ?” 

**None living. At least, I know of none, 
He had a brother once, a fine, handsome 
lad, God rest him.” 

I left questioning the old lady, and turned 
to reading. The book was dull. I went to 
the window, —it was raining heavily. 

I wandered about aimlessly. I opened 
the door leading into the hall and, looked 
out. A broad flight of stairs led upward. 
I began mounting them slowly. I had 
nothing to do, and I liked old houses, 

A hall of similar size as that below met 
me at the landing. At a venture, I took 
the right-hand passage, — there were several 
of them, —and was stopped at length by a 
mahogany door with a ground-glass top. 
‘Ah!’ I thought, “this must be the li- 
brary, and I can get something interesting 
to read.” 

I opened the door and entered the apart- 
ment. It was not a library, I saw at a 
glance. It looked more like a private sit- 
ting-room, but it had been so long unused 
that dust had completely covered the costly 
furniture, and cobwebs hung unmolested 
from the burners of the gilt chandelier. I 
looked carefully about the room. I was 
sure it had been a woman’s. There was a 
bunch of dried flowers on a table, and a 
dainty white silk glove lying on the carpet 
beneath. To what noble lady of the Hol- 
lingford family did it belong? And was the 
hand that once filled it still among those 
clasped by beloved ones? or was it mould- 


ering back to dust in some sculptured mau- 


soleum? 

In the south side of the room was a 
second door, blpcked up by a sofa pushed 
against it. I put the barrier aside, All 
this was very wrong, I know; but I make 
no apology for doing thus, except that I 
was worn and weary with the prison life I 
had led for the past few weeks, and longed 
for action of some kind. The door shut 
hollowly behind me, and left me in the 
thick gloom of a lofty apartment, into whose 
closely curtained windows no ray of sun- 
shine could penetrate. 
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Gradually, as ny eyes became accustomed 
to the darkness, objects came out of the 
mirk and made themselves recognizable, I 
stood in a bed-chamber. The hangings of 
the low couch were blue; the carpet was 
blue and buff; the general harmonizing tint 
throughout told me that she who had once 
occupied this mysterious chamber had been 
a blonde, with blue eyes, and hair of gold. 

Dust, mould even, had gathered on the 
furniture, and the air was damp and heavy 
with age. I sat down in one of the wide 
window-seats, and gave myself up to revery. 

There was a mystery. Ofcourse. Who- 
ever knew a house like the Rookery without 
its own eventful history of love, and loss, 
and mayhap-crime? 

How long I sat there Ido not know. Ail 
was quiet save the rough dashing of the 
rain against the windows, and the unbroken 
flap of a broken vine that still clasped the 
balcony. The door unclosed, and Mr. Hol- 
lingford entered. Then I realized fully 
what I had done, and grew very much 
ashamed of myself. Perhaps he would be 
seriously offended with me, as he certainly 
had a right to be, 

1 peeped at, him through the interstices of 
the curtain. His face, seen indistinctly in 
the dim light, looked so pale and troubled 
that I longed to go to him and give him my 
sympathy,—silently, perhaps, but still so 
that he would understand it, 

He took a chair, and sitting down by the 
side of the couch, laid his head wearily upon 
the piilow. 

Argemorne! O Argemorne!”’ he mut- 
tered below his breath, “‘ what were you 
that you should shipwreck two lives ?”’ 

I felt that I might witness too much. I 
got down from the window and went to his 
side. 

‘“*Mr. Hollingford, I am here.” 

He started to his feet, —I could not tell 
if he were angry or not, but his voice had 
in it more of grief than of anger, 

** Child,” he said, “‘it will be better for 
you to remain below. These old rooms, sa- 
cred to dust and memory, are all unfitted to 
your youth and happiness.” 

I did not resist the impulse I felt. I laid 
my hand on his forehead. ° 

“IT am sorry for you, Mr. Hollingford.” 

He crushed my hand in both of his, and 
then flung it from him. 

“*Sorry!’ he repeated in a choked voice. 
* Come here?’ 

5 


He drew me to the east window, and 
flinging open the casement bade me look 
out. 

I saw what I had never observed before 
from any other part of the house. A spa- 
cious inclosure, surrounded by a very high, 
close fence, and set around with huge old 
oaks. In the centre a gleaming shaft of 
white marble. 

I gave Mr. Hollingford a look of inquiry. 

‘There sleeps my only brother, my sole 
kin,” he said, gloomily; ‘‘and she murdered 
him! she made me what I am! There, 
leave me instantly: I would be alone.”’ 

I obeyed him without a word, and went 
to my room, oppresed strangely with this 
vague mystery. But I made no further ef- 
forts to fathom it. Mr. Hollingford’s se- 
crets were his own. I, as a stranger, had 
no right to seek to penetrate them, 

Two days afterward, Burke Sealiff came 
forme. They had got so anxious at Rock- 
ford, that he had taken his own horse, and 
come to take me home, 

Mr. Hollingford shut me into the parlor 
when I was all ready to depart. I offered 
him money to pay for the trouble I had oc- 
casioned to the household at the Rookery. 
He flung it back with haughty scorn. 

**Nothing on that subject, if you please, 
Miss Merle. Your stay here has been none 
of the pleasantest.” 

“On the contrary, I have keenly enjoyed 
it,’”’ I said. 

** Because of Fairfax?’ 

Partly.” 

** He will be inconsolable.” 

**Not he, —he is too sensible. None but 
silly people are affected by anything of the 
kind to which you refer,”’ 

**T wish I could see it in that light. But 
you will come again?”’ 

** Perhaps.” 

‘Promise me fully.” 

* Yes, I will come again some time,”’ 

**Give me a pledge.” 

I took a knot of blonde ribbon from my — 
collar, and laid it in his hand, 

“Thank you. I accept it, And when I 
send this to you, wherever you may be, and 
under whatever circumstances, you are to 
come to me; to me here,—at the Rook- 
ery.” 

But om 

** No conditions, if you please. You owe 
me something for my unexampled hospital- 
ity. Say yes, at once,” 
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“Yes, then,”’ 

“Wear this in remembrance.” 

And he put upon my finger a ring of 
twisted gold, gemmed with opals, 
“*Gcod-by, Mr. Hollingford.”’ 

**Good-by, Miss Merle.” 

He did not touch my hand, or go to the 
door with me. I left him standing, with 
folded arms, in the centre cf the apartment. 
Burke’s fine face grew cloudy at the length 
of our leave-tal:ing; but it soon cleared, and 
fifteen minutes afterward Mr. Hollingford 
and the Rookery were entirely forgotten in 
the hundred and one things we had to ask 
each other. 


CHAPTER II. 


Rockford was much the same. Towns of 
that description are not greatly liable to 
change. 

My foster parents had a few more gray 
hairs, perhaps, —but they were as kind as 
ever, and glad to welcome home their wan- 
derer. 

But Burke,—I hardly knew what to 
make of Burke. Tie prime favorite of all 
the village girls, handsome, young, with 
perfect health,—what should make him 
subject to such fits of dejection? I ques- 
tioned him closely. He laughed, and said 
he was bluc. [le went about with me on 
the same old footing, — and yet he was not 
the same. I treated him like a brother, and 
he was polite to me as to an utter stranger. 
One day we went out sailing. The 
weather was serene and fine, and there was 
a full moon, The sun declined. Burke 
prepared toreturn home. The promise of 
the evening tempted me. 

**Let us go home by the Point of Rocks, 
Burke.” 

“It will be rough tonight. Cathy. The 
tide sets in heavily, and it is always danger- 
ous that way.’’ 

* Are you afraid?” I csked tauntingly, — 
“ vou, the son cf a sailor?” 

“ Afraid!’ What a look of contempt 
crossed his face, ‘You shall see!’ 

He turned the prow of the boat outward, 
and beneath the impetus of his strong arm 
we literally flew over the water. 

‘Full soon I realized my folly in daring 
him to come this way. The sharp, pointed 
rocks around the shore were white as snow 
with foam, and the heavy swirl of the in- 
coming tide tossed our boat like an acorn- 
cup hither and thither, 
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I seized the spare oar, and applied myself 
to aid my companion. He took it from my 
grasp, and tossed it overboard. 

**No, Cathy, if we are saved, you shall 
owe your salvation to me alone.,”’ 

For a moment my eyes met his. What 
did I read there? Wiy did it give me such 
adull pain at my heart? Why did I forget 
the danger that encompassed me, and strive 
to analyze that one swift expression? 

We were tossed wildly onward. A wave 
mightier than the others arose. I saw it 
coming, and recognized our probable de- 
struction. 

Burke threw the oar away, and flung his 
arms around me, 

*“Cathy,’’ he said hoarsely, “if we are 
lost, I want you to remember, when we 
meet in the other world, that here I loved 
you!” 

It was upon us, cold as ice, insatiable as 
the grave! It bore us down, down through 
interminable depths, but still he kept his 
hold on me, We rose at last, and then I 
felt the mighty efforts Burke Sealiff was 
making to save me. 

It seemed years, — but it was only a few 
moments. We reached the shore, and he 
lifted me above the reach of the tide, high 
up on the rocks, 

**Cathy,’”’ he said, “I had not thought to 
speak so soon. I had intended to do some- 
thing worth your favor before I asked it, 
But we have been so very near death, I can 
no longer keep silent. I love you, Cathy, 
—I want your love in return,” 

** Burke, — my dear brother!’ 

I was surprised beyond myself; and, for 
all it is so sweet to be loved, his words inex- 
pressibly distressed me, 

‘Never call me that name again!’ he 
burst forth passionately. ‘‘I must be ail, 
or nothing. Cathy, tomorrow I sall on a 
long voyage as mate of the ‘ Alhambra’ — 

** Burke, are you speaking truth?” 

“Certainly! I have foolishly refrained 
from mentioning it to you: but I weary of 
this eventless life; and, Cathy, dear, I have 
so longed to do soine great, brave deed that 
would make me more worthy to ask your 
love.”’ 

The thought of his going away filled me 
with profound dread. What I feared for 
him I cou!d not have told; but I did fear, 
and I grew cold and trembling, with his 
arins around, 

We always value most those things we are 
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about to lose, and hold lightly what we are 
sure of keeping, © 

‘Cathy, make me happy. Let me go 
away into the temptations that befall me 
fortified by your love. Will you?’ 

I thought it over like one dreaming. I 
had no other attachment, I owed something 
to the Sealiffs for their kind care of me dur- 
ing all my years of helplessness, —yes, I 
thought I liked Burke. Of love [ knew 
nothing. Ie was dear to me as any other, 
At least I tried hard to think so, 

With his pleading eyes on my face, I 
cvuld not refuse him, So I said, — 

“Yes, Burke, I think I can love you.” 

I believe he was not entirely satisfied with 
my reply; but he kissed me tenderly, and 
called me his darling. I should make life 
so bright and beautiful to him. He should 
look into the future with such hopeful 
eyes. 

Ah! did he feel within his heart of hearts 
that there were depths in my nature as yet 
untouched,—secret chambers, where his 
footsteps would never echo? 

Well, the next day he sailed. I stood on 
the cliffs, and watched his ship until it be- 
came a inere speck of snow upon the waters, 

I turned away before it disappeared on 
the horizon. I think I have a touch of that 
weird superstition which reckons it bodes 
evil to watch a loved one out of sight. 

As I hurried down the steep path to the 
cottage of my foster parents, a little packet 
was put into my hand by a stranger. 

I opened it, and found —only the knot of 
blonde risvon I had given Rex Hollingford 
five months before. 

He had summoned me. 

Whaat could | do, — what excuse offer the 
Sealiffs for going to the Rookery? 

I could not stoop to falsehood or decep- 
tion, so I told thein plainly that I was want- 
ed by the master of the Rookery, —he who 
had been so kind to me. 

They imperfeeily comprehended, — they 
were honest, simple, only,—and put forth 
no impediment. 

I could wot be regardless of this sum- 
mons, I never thought of disobeying it. 
Something intangible hurried me on, Was 
it Fate, —or Destiny? Who knows? 

The Hollingford carriage had come for 
me. I took only a change of clothing in a 
baskel, und set out. The journey oecupied 
two days, and I reached the Rookery at 
nightfail, 


Mr. Hollingford met me at the door, and, 
without a word of welcome, ied me into the 
green sitting-room, Involuntarily, I glanced 
at the veiled picture. Veiled no longer 
now; the covering was removed, and the 
red firelight tinged the hair with gleams of 
gold, and a strange semblance of life into 
the mystical eyes. 

When I had finished lovking at it, I turn- 
ed to speak to Mr. Hollingford; but he had 
vanished, 

Tea was brought in. The old butler 
waited on me, but I took the meal alone, 

After the cloth was removed, Mr. Holling- 
ford returned. 

**Miss Merle,” he said, ‘come up-stairs, 
if you please. I have something to show 
you,”’ 

I followed lim silently up two flights of 
stairs, down the right-hand passage, and 
then he halted before the door of that 
chamber of mystery whose shadows I had 
once penetrated. 

* You are not nervous, Miss Merle? You 


are not easily moved?” he said inquiringly. 


“No,” 

We passed through the first room, A 
strange, indescribable awe stole over ne, I 
almost glanced back over my shoulder to 
see what shape might be following me, 
That dull, torpid air was full of mysterious 
suggestions, 

The second door creaked loudly as it gave 
us admittance to the inner chamber, and 
closed behind us with an almost human 
shriek. The room was faintly lighted with 
a wax candle standing on the marble top of 
the dressing-bureau. The curtains of the 
bed weye drawn, A faint odor of dead 
flowers filled the air. 

Mr. Ilvliingford took my unresisting hand 
in his, and led me to the bedside; his touch 
was like ice. I looked at his face: it was 
strong aud inscrutable, 

He drew aside the curtains, and I saw— 
the face of a cornse! 

The most gifted of Italy’s sculptors, in 
his fairest creation, would have confessed 
himself j.cwerless in conception before the 
perfectness of that dead woman's face, I 
have seen many called beautiful, but noth- 
ing so faultlessly peerless as that. 

Sie might, perhaps. hive reckoned twen- 
t\-five years; but they had touched her only 
with blossoming, and if she had ever known 
pain or sorrow, death had obliterated all 
traces, 
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Her hair lay over the pillow, — a wilder- 
ness of rippling gold, The arch of her clear 
forehead, the delicate tracery of her brows, 
the long, curving lashes lying so fearlessly 
on her cheek, the sweet, mute lips,—O 
Heaven! must all this more than earthly 
loveliness be given to the grave? 

Mr. Holiingford looked at me with a kalf- 
pitying. half-contemptuous expression on 
his pale face. 


“You think her beautiful? Even in 


death her presence thrills you?’ 
** As nothing living has ever done.’’ 
*“*And what, think you, was she when ber 
eyes were lit with life, and her lips were 
crimson with the heat of youth and love? 


What, think you, must she have been to the 
man who loved her?” 

** More than his life! More than heaven 
itself!’ 

“True; and therein lay her power for 
evil. Wherever we make an idol, it shall 
crumble in our hands, God has spoken it,” 


He remained silent a moment, dropped 
the curtains, and led me to a seat, I did 
not know whether he would say more; but 
he went on directly. 

** Her name was Constance Lynde. Con- 
stance! they say it signifies faithfulness, — 
but never was a name more fearfully misap- 


plied. Catharine, that beautiful clay lying 
there was animated by as false a heart as 
ever beat; and those lips have lured more 
men to destruction than you have ever 
touched hands with.” 

Impossible!’ 

* Be quiet, and listen to me, I will tell 
you her story, and mine.” 

“*Not if it will give you pain’? — 

“Humph! as if pain were new enough to 
me to be asensation. Miss Merle, I have 
had so much of what men call suffering that 
I laugh at the pang. Be patient. It is no 
brief history that I have to relate, and I 


must tell it in my own way. 

**My father died three years after the 
birth of Gerald and I,—for we were twin 
brothers. You have seen Gerald’s picture 
in the room below, taken when he was 
twenty-four. Itis very like him. We had 
no sister. My mother’s greatest grief was 
not being mother to a girl. When we were 
five years of age, there came a German beg- 
gar-woman to the Rookery, asking cbarity. 
She had with her a little girl scarce a year 
old. My mother took her in, was kind to 
her, and let her die beneath our roof. The 


litle girl, she said, before she died, was 
named Constance Argemérne Lynde; but 
how she became possessed of her, she re- 
fused to reveal, She gave her to my moth- 
er, on dying, and the trust was accepted 
with eager joy. Oh, what a wealth of love 
was lavished on thatchild! At one time, I 
think my mother fairly worshiped her. 
The Hollingfords do not love lightly when 
once they yield to passion, Constance grew 


up With us, aud as we came to youth we 
both loved her. The Rookery belonged to 
me, as the eldest. Could that have influ- 
enced her in her choice? Then, I wouid 
have struck dead the man who had dared 
make the insinuation: now, I know that I 


was favored because I was the heir. 
‘*When she was thirteen, we were be- 
trothed. I was going to Ind.a for a few 
years with an uncle, to assist in the compli- 
cations of his vast mercantile business, and 
to see something of the world. She kissed 


me when | went, and swore to be faithful 


unto death, I loved her, and | believed 
her. 

*“*Three years is a long time to wait. 
There was some secret influence within me 
pleading for her when I would have scorned 
her for giving herself to Gerald during my 


absence, He had won her from me, He 


worshiped her! He would have lost king- 
doms for one of her smiles, The touch of 
her hand made him pale and flush, and 
when she let her eyes rest upon him for a 
moment, I could see the rich blood leap like 
fire across his white forehead, This infatu- 
ation was something fearful to behold. 

“TI had thought I loved Constance, but 
when I found her untrue my heart grew 
cold. Mine is a nature which knows no va- 
riableness. I could better forgive sin than 
change. She had stepped from the high 
pedestal on which I had placed her, and 
walked in the filth of inconstancy, But I 


loved with strange tenderness her memory, 
—the memory of what I had fancied her. 
I believe we all love the ideal more than the 
real. We value people more for those qual- 
ities we think they possess than for «what 
they really are. 

“For my mother’s sake, I put all bitter- 
ness out of my heart, and gave them my 
blessing. My mother strongly opposed the 
arrangement, It was the first time she had 
doubted Constance, —the first glimpse she 
had obtained of. her true nature. I did not 

stop to see them marri¢ I went to Eng- 
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Jand, and at the end of a year I was recalled 
vhome by a strange, incoherent letter from 
my mother. Home, — but to what a scene 
of desolation! I found my mother dying, 
and Gerald — Catherine, my brother — was 
sleeping, under the oaks out yonder, the 
sleep of death; murdered! I can call it by 
no othername. To speak intelligibly: Two 
months after the marriage had taken place, 
Constance showed herself as she was to my 
infatuated brother, She did not love him, 


She cared only for herself, and her own 
selfish pleasures. Fond of admiration, she 
gathered around her a host of gay admirers, 
and the Rookery became a scene of riot and 
nightly revelry. 

Between her desperate flirtations and her 


capricious coldness, she drove my brother 
nearly frantic. When her baby was born, 
ten months after her marriage, Gerald 
hoped for a change for the better. But it 
did not come. The care of the child irked 


her, and for days together she left it entirely 


to the nurse, God was merciful, and took 
it out of the world before it was ten weeks 
old. 

' “Just after the death of her child, Con- 
stance consummated her folly. She eloped 
with a French adventurer, —a wild young 
fellow, with only his handsome face to ree- 


ommend him, Imagine, if you can, what a 
scandal this was, — what a black shadow on 
the unstained honor of the Hollingford fam- 
ily. We have all been proud and haughty, 
— it runs in the blood, — but for this shame 
the family honor was covered in dust and 
ashes. 

“ Gerald’s hot blood was fired. He fol- 
lowed the guilty couple; but Constance 
took refuge in a house of doubtful reputa- 
tion, and her husband would not follow her 
thither. De Villier, her paramour, he met 
by accident. A few fierce words passed be- 
tween them, and then, at a brutal taunt on 
his wife’s shame, Gerald lost his self-con- 
trol, and struck the vile seducer to the floor. 
De Villiers soon recovered, and, springing 
to his feet, before my brother divined his 
intention, he drew a pistol, and shot the 
man he had so foully injured through the 
brain. 

“ The murderer escaped, and they brought 
the dead body of Gerald home to my moth- 
er. She was never herself again afterward. 
She died two weeks after my return home, 
and I was left to my wild pian of revenge. 
Vengeance on Eugene De Villier I : wore to 


have, if my whole life was spent in its ac- 
complishment. Heaven took the matter 
out of my hands. He was killed in a pot- 
house braw! before I could put the clutches 
of the law upon him. Looking back now, I 
am glad that it was so. 

“* Left to myself, I grew morose and sul- 
len. I said all women were false. I shun- 
ned them. I shut up the Rookery, and 
went abroad. I had been home from the 
wilds of Asia only a few weeks when you 


were thrown upon my hospitality. A sorry 
hospitality you found it. 

“Three weeks ago, Constance came here. 
She was dying. I saw death in her face. 
She craved one little boon: the privilege of 


dying beneath my roof, in her own room, — 


the room which had been hers in her sinless 
girlhood. Catherine, a thousand demons 
were at work within me, urging me to cast 
her off, to refuse her petition; but I remem- 
bered her as she was years and years ago, 
when I had carried her over the rough 
places in the chestnut woods in my arms, 
and my heart softened. I let her remain. 
Two days ago she died. The name of Ger- 
ald was the last word on her lips. Perhaps 
she loved him, after all.’’ 

Mr. Hollingford stopped, and turned to- 
ward me. He rose instantly. 


“You are feeling the effect of this close 


air. Pardon me for keeping you so long. 
Let us go. Come out of the gloom.”’ 

He took me down to the sitting-room, 
where a cheerful fire was burning. 

**See,’’ he said, pointing to’ the picture. 
**I have removed the veil now. I could not 
bear to look on his face while she lived.” 

He stood a moment before the picture, 
touched his lips to the canvas, then came 
and leaned over my chair. 

*“ Catherine,”’ he said, in a strangely al- 
tered tone, ‘‘can you imagine why I sent 
for you?” 


“ No,” 


“Can you imagine why you came?” 

** Because — because some unexplained 
power compelled me.’’ 

“I can answer both questions to the 
point. I sent for you because I loved you, 
and you came because you loved me.’’ 

His words pierced me like asword. Ina 
moment I saw my own heart, and I shrank 
from the contemplation. I grew as cold as 
ice. 

“*Rex Hollingford, I am the promised 
wife of another man.” 
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He caught my hands fiercely in his, 

But you do not love him! Catharine, 
how could you perjure yourself?” 

**God help me!” I cried faintly, 

He smiled, 

“T defy the whole world to take from me 
the woman I love,—the woman who loves 
me! You will never be this man’s wife, — 
never!”’ 

I rose to my feet. My old cool pride came 
back to me. 

**Be quiet, s.r! My word is passed, [ 
shall marry Burke Sealiff when he returns. 
Accept your fate,—you will not have to 
suffer what will fall to my lot.” ‘ 

He pressed my hands, and led me to the 
door. 
non? up to your room, Catherine,’’ he 
said, in a quiet tone, ‘Tomorrow I will 

send you home.” 

He did so. We parted without a single 
private word. He went back to his gloom 
and loneliness, and I returned to hold com- 
munion with the winds and the waters. 

The long, long year that followed I wish 
I might forget. It was full of praying and 
secret conflicts and unshed tears. Did God 
listen to my wild entreaties, and strike a 

out of existence to answer them? Eter- 
nity shall reveal! 


We had letters from Burke. His ship 
was homeward-bound; might look for him 
the middle of October. Whole days I spent 
out on the cliffs, watching for a sail. 

The line storm set in with unprecedented 
siolence. The wind was high, and the sea 
rough, The old fishermen shook their 
heads. Jack Seaiiff was anxious for his 
on; and I—why was not I agonized for 
my lover? 

All day long the third day of the storm I 
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stood on the cliffs. I saw a sail at last, 
Now it appeared, — now it was lost to view 
in the whirling clouds of spume drift. 

{I got upon my knees; but I could not 
pray, my lips were dumb, 

It drifted in,—that doomed ship, O 
Heaven! could not those on board see their 
danger? They neared the point which must 
be rounded before they made the harbor. 

I held my breath. The great vessel shiv- 
ered, careened. Another moment, and she 
was upon the rocks, I shut my eyes, and 
when at last I opened them, a few broken 
timbers floating in on the waves was all that 
remained of the once noble ship. 

Like one in a dream, I went down te the 
point, and sat down on the wet sands, wait- 
ing for Burke to come to me. I felt that he 
would, 

It grew dark. Scores of bodies had been 
cast up, but not yet the one I waited for. 
Kind hearts tried to force me away from the 
place, — but they talked to stone. 

A great wave brought him to me, at last, 
— his golden hair clinging about his marble 
face, his blue eyes wide open to meet the 
love and tenderness of his betrothed wife. 
I took the cold hand to my bosom, put mg 
lips to his, and all outward things 
away. 


For weeks I lay on a bed of sickness, and 
when I did at last rise again to life and con- 
sciousness, the snows of winter slept heav- 
ily on Burke Sealiff’s grave. 

In March, Rex Hollingford came to me. 
I was out on the cliffs when he came. He 
sought me there, took me into his arms, and 
held me silently. 

I understood him. 

In April we were married, and the Rook- 
ery is my earthly Paradise. 


LINES. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF GASPAR MARIA DE NAVA ALVAREZ, CONDE DE NORONA 
BY SANDA ENOS. 


. The color from my face doth rush 
When I meet Leila’s glance, 
While Leila’s countenance 

Doth mantle with a burning blush. 


New Hattford, N.¥., 1878. 


It is as if from out my weak 
Poor heart the blood had fled 
In sudden tide, and sped 

Into her soft, voluptuous cheek. 
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BEAUTIFUL MISS McFARREN. 


BY MAJOR DOUGLAS MCGREGOR. 


The Widow Wobbler had a rather queer 
mixture of people under her roof that win- 
ter. Not but that her establishment was 
strictly select, —‘‘ first-class references re- 
quired,” and all that; indeed, it was report- 
ed that when somebody asked her how she 
lived and thrived, and put money in the 
bank, on the proceeds of her boarding- 
hcuse, while, in the same street, weeping 
widows and forlorn spinsters, who had es- 
sayed the business, were folding their tents 
like the Arabs, and silently stealing away, 
pursued by rapacious landlords and grocery- 
men, she said that it was by ‘“‘making it a 
rule to discover the genealogy of her board- 
ers — and her sausages,”’ 

I can’t say how it was about the sausages, 
— sausages are a subject that I never argue 
apon, — but that winter she certainly got a 
little taken in with regard to.the grandfa- 
thers of some of her boarders, 

There was Jack Robinson, a sinart fel.ow, 
who had made his own way in the world, — 
made it well too, — but had n’t any grand- 
fathers to speak of: indeed, there was an 
uncomfortable story afloat, that the only 
one who now occupied that tender relation 
toward him was spending his life, in strict 
retirement, in the classic shades of Chatles- 
town, Jack was determined to board at 
Widow Wobbier’s, for the sake of the pres- 
tige it would give him in Genevieve Laugh- 
ton’s set, — he was spoony ’’ on Genevieve 
Laughton, —and because her maiden aunt 
boarded there, and Genevieve was there 
half of the time. So Jack found an old 
tombstone, in the Granary burying-ground, 
on which the virtues of a deceased Rovin- 
son, eminent in the State, were set forth, 
when he invited the Widow Wobbler to 
walk down with him, and view “the rest- 
ing-place of his grandfather,’’ and wept 
touchingly over it, to her great edification. 
She never remarked again that ** Robinson 
was a plebeian name.”” She welcomed him 
to her hospitable board — and front attic, 
and introduced him as ‘the grandson of the 
late distinguished,” and so forth. 

The week after Jack came, our number 
‘was still further increased by the arrival of 


Capt. Phineas McFarren and bis daughter. 
We learned from Mrs, Wobbler, that the 
captain was the younger son of a nobleman, 
and that his wife, now deceased, was a 
duke’s daughter; and among tie unmarried 
ladies who gathered around Mrs. Wobbleér’s 
board there was some excitement and inte» 
est with regard to the captain’s coming. 

Mrs. Beaumont, a buxom widow of forty, 
who had survived two husbands, who 
drank, and abused her, and spent every 
cent of her money that they could Jay their 
hands on, and was looking for another with 
the avidity which such widows always dis- 
play, was eager to hear all about the cap- 
tain, and came down to dinner on the even- 
ning of his arrival in the freshest of war- 
paint, 

Miss De Lancey, who was thirty-eight, 
and literary, wore a white muslin dress, 
and let her light hair fall in picturesque 
confusion, unconfined save by a biue rib- 
bon, and wondered if the household would 
be interested in hearing her recite, after 
dinner, a poem of her own composition, 
which was just finished. 

Even the three young ladies who graced 
Mrs, Wobbler’s establishment were aggra- 
vatingly absent-minded, and indifferent to 
everything but the new arrival. Miss Me 
Farren was scarcely thought of. 

The captain showed his Irish blood un- 
mistakably. He did not show his nobility; 
that is, not to the hard-hearted, envious 
male sex, 

He possessed great blandness of manner, 
and a very red nose. 

When he spoke, it was like unfurling the 
banner of Ireland in your face, he had sach 
a tremendous brogue. He was gotten up 
very jauntily, and evidently expected to 
make an impression upon Mrs, Wobbler’s 
select circle. 

1 discovered all that in one moment; for, 
after | saw Miss McFarren, I had no eyes 
for anybody or anything else. From the 
moment of their entrance into the rvoin, 
the captain became important, in the eyes 
cf the male boarders, as the father of Miss 
McFarren. To say that she was beautiful 
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would give but a feeble idea of her charms. 
She was bright, bewitching, irresistible. To 
this day I have not a very clear idea of the 
color of her eyes or hair, or any of the little 
details of her appearance; but I kuow she 
beamed upon us all like a young goddess, — 
like ** Venus Aphrodite from the iridescent 
foam,’’ as Jack Robinson, who is inclined 
tw be poetical, expressed it, 

The captain was very talkative and agree- 
able. He informed us that he was ‘an 
Oirish jintieman,’”’ — which would have 
been quite unnecessary, even if we had not 
learned his nationality from Mrs, Wobbler, 
—and gave a long account of his pedigree, 
to which the ladies listened with rapt atten- 
tion. 

Miss McFarren said but little;-but she 
made great havoc, by coquettish glances, 
with the hearts of the male boarders, 

All the lady boarders wondered how so 
handsome a man as the captain happened 
to have so plain a daughter. 

The Reverend Theodore Wardwell was 
the divine of our circle, —‘‘our means of 
grace,”’ Jack rather irreverently called him, 
His ancestors came over in the ‘ Mayflow- 
er.’ [It was really astonishing, that so 
many people whose anceswrs came over in 
the ** Mayflower” should have happened to 
gather under the Widow Wobbier’s roof.] 
One of his ancestors, whose name he bore, 
was a divine in the days of our much-re- 
member.d Pilgrim fathers, renowned for 
the grimness of his theology, and the zeal 
and prowess which he bad displayed in 
scalping Indians, Both the theology and 
the prowess had been handed down to our 
Reverend Theodore in a somewhat diluted 
state; but he was very proud of his fore- 
fathers, and considered that the prosperity 
of church and state depended on his efforts, 
He was also very much afraid of being con- 
taminated by association with persons of 
dcubtful extraction, 

Miss McFarren was seated beside the 
Reverend Thevdore, and he had the benefit 
ef a good many of her coquettish glances, 
If I did n’t and don’t like Theodore, I am 
obliged to acknowledge that he was a very 
good-looking fellow. He was not insensi- 
ble to coquettish glances from a beautiful 
young lady, — who was the grand-daughter 
of a duke, — and he devoted himself to her 
assiduously. After they once fell into a 
conversation, she had no more glances for 
any of the rest of us, 
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Jack, who was not very susceptible in 
general, had entirely forgotten Genevieve 
Laughton, and was furiously jealous of 
Theodore’s success with the new beauty, 

‘*When we go up into the drawing-room, 
you put your oar in, and we ’ll drive him 
off,’’ he whispered to me as we arose from 
the table. 

But, alas! Miss McFarreu did not appear 
in the drawing-room, <A carriage drove up 
shortly after dinner, she came down-stairs 
in her wraps, and her father handed her 
into it, 

“Give me rispicts to your aunt, Diana,” 
we heard him say, ‘*‘ and tell her Il! dhrap 
in in the morning,’’ we heard him say. 

‘*The dear girl is so devoted to her inva- 
lid aunt, that I’m expecting it will make 
her iil,’’ he said, coming into the drawing- 
room, ‘“‘Ivery aivening she spinds with 
her, and most ivery morning. She has 
such a heart, has me daughter.” 

Jack looked profoundly touched at this 
proof of the goddess’s goodness, and went 
to seek consolation at his club, 

The Reverend Theodore murmured some- 
thing about ‘angels’ faces and angels’ 
hearts,” — which I did not exactly catch, 
but which caused Jack to glare at him as 
he was going out,—and departed to his 
weekly prayer-meeting. 

And the captain, to the great disappoint- 
ment of the ladies, also went his way. 

Miss McFarren looked a little weary and 
heavy-eyed, as if she had been watching, 
when she came down to breakfast the next 
morning. 

1 caught Jack bestowing a glance of re- 
spectful adoration upon her; but the Rev- 
erend Theodore was Lefore him again, and 
Miss Diana was completely engrossed by his 
attentions, 

I thought that the captain looked a littJe 
as if he had been spending the night with a 
sick relative; but I kept my thoughts to 
myself. 

Jack and the rest of us, except the Rev- 
erend Theodore, were forced to go off to 
business directly after breakfast, Jack 
looked back with a vindictive scowl at the 
minister, who was lounging around Miss 
McFarren in the drawing-reom. 

‘“‘If there ’s anything I despise, it’s a 
sneaking parson, with nothing to do but 
hang around the girls,” said Jack, 

I could not quite make out what was the 
matter with Jack, I never did believe in 
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love at first sight; and Jack had scarcely 
spoken to Miss McFarren as yet, but he did 
n't seem to think of anything else. 

But Jack could n’t seem to cut out the 
Reverend Theodore, 

The latter was evidently in earnest, and 
the captain seemed very much disposed to 
encourage his attentions to his daughter, 
I fancied that the captain had heard about 
the two hundred thousand dollars which 
the young minister's uncle had left him six 
months before, Mrs. Wobbler freely dis- 
pensed such bits of information with regard 
to her boarders. I did not believe that the 
captain’s *‘estates,” which he talked about 
very grandly, yielded him an immense rev- 
enue, Indeed, I was beginning to harbor a 
suspicion that they were mostly chateaux 
en Espagne. I thought that Miss McFar- 
ren did not fancy her ministerial adorer, 
but, through fear of her father, did not dare 
to discourage his attentions. 

Poor Jack only saw his charmer at break- 
fast and dinner, and for a part of the day 
and evening on Sundays. On the latter oc- 
casions he had decidedly the advantage of 
his rival; for the Reverend Theodore had 


to preach, and Miss McFarren did not al- 


ways go to hear him. 

One night something happened which 
gave Jack a claim upon her gratitude, and 
after that she showed a preference for his 
society. Jack and I were going home from 
the theatre, late at night, when a young girl 
hurrying along alone, in front of us, was 
stopped by two cowardly ruffians, evidently 
half drunk. Jack sprang to ber rescue at 
once, and knocked both her assailants into 
the gutter, She was terribly frightened, 
and was clinging to him, trembling and 
sobbing, when I came up, It was Miss 
McFarren. 

**It was terribly careless in me to do it,” 
she sobbed; *‘ but papa did not come for 
ine, as he promised, and [ waited until the 
carriages were all gone, and—TI did it once 
before, and nothing happened, and and — 
oh, dear!’ 

** Your aunt should n’t have allowed you 
to do such a thing. What could she have 
veen thinking of?’ exclaimed Jack an- 
grily. 

** Promise me that you won’t tell papa 
anything about it,” she pleaded, ‘ He 
would be so angry with me, and so con- 
science-stricken for forgetting me!” 

We promised, of course; but Miss Mc- 
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Farren did not recover her spirits all the 
way home. 

When we were alone that night, I said to 
Jack, — 

‘Did it ever strike you that there was 
anything queer about the captain and his 
daughter? These nightly visits to her aunt, 
and” — 

**What do you mean?” thundered Jack, 
making a rush at me much in the same 
fashion in which he had rushed upon Miss 
McFarren’s assailants. 

I saw that discretion was the better part 
of valor, and, muttering something about 
not meaniug much of anything, sought my 
peaceful couch, resolving never to try to 
talk reason to aman who was fool enough 
to be in love, 

After that night as I have said, Miss 
McFarren smilled upon Jack; and as I was 
sure she was a nice girl, in spite of the nys- 
terious performances, and the scapegrace 
that I was sure her father was, I was glad 
of it. Still, was not surprised, when, one 
night when both the interested parties were 
absent, Mrs. Wobbler took occasion to an- 
nounce that the Reverend The dore Ward- 
well and Miss Diana McFarren were en- 
gaged; fur | knew the poor girl was com- 
pletely under the thumb of that ancient 
rascal, her father, 

Poor Jack turned white and red, like a 
girl, and looked, altogether, as if he had re- 
ceived his death-blow. 

The next night, as Jack and I were com- 
ing down-stairs, Miss McFarren was just 
going out to her carriage, which was in 
waiting, as usual, and the Reverend Theo- 
dore seemed to be remoustrating with her, 
and was saying, — 

**T cannot see why I should not be allow- 
ed to escort you to your aunt’s door, even if 
she is so very peculiar. You spend so 
much time with her that I scarcely see you. 
I think you have a duty to me as well as to 
her.” 

** But it will be only a little while longer 
now. Papa told you that she was going 
away. Pray don’t insist: he would be so 
angry.” 

And, as I caught a glimpse of Miss Me- 
Farren’s lovely face under the brilliant gas- 
light, there was an expression upon it of 
absolute terror. 

He did not insist, as of course he could 
not; but as he came up the steps, after put- 
ting her into the carriage, 1 heard him 
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heave a heavy sigh. Evidently he, as well 
as myself, was conscious of something mys- 
terious about his Jady-love and her father. 

Jack went his way without a word of 
comment upon the little scene we had wit- 
nessed, — went his way alone, as he had a 
fashion of doing of late. For the last fort- 
night I had not known where he spent one 
of his evenings, and he evidently had not 
wished me to know. Before that, we had 
always been together, But the poor lad 
was on my mind a good deal. He had such 
a woe-begone, desperate look on his face 
that I was afraid he was getting reckless. 

I did n’t feel in the .mood for going out 
that night, since Jack would not ask me to 
go with him, so I followed the Reverend 
Theodore into the drawing-reom. Mrs. 
Beaumont was trying to get up a party for 
the theatre. The captain was rather remiss 
in his attentions, and she was feeling dull, 
They were not theatre-goers in that house, 
as a general thing. Several of the ladies 
were very straight-laced, and the Reverend 
Theodore, in spite of his somewhat liberal 
theology, set his face like a flint against the- 
atres. I think he considered them ‘‘com- 
mon.” Tiat was his objection to most 
things in this life. 

But there was a“ spectacle”’ at one of the 
theatres that was drawing greatly, and was 
enthusiastically praised by the newspapers. 
Mrs. Beaumont had induced several of the 
ladies to go, and at once tried her powers 
upon the Reverend Theodore, who for a 
while seemed a rather unpromising subject; 
but, as the ladies insisted, his gallantry at 
last forced him to yield, though he declared 
that he had never seen the inside of a thea- 
tre in his life. 

I was readily induced to join the party, 
from a lack of any other desirable way of 
spending the evening. 

We hurried off as soon as possible, being 
doubtful about obtaining seats. Almost the 
first person I saw in the theatre was Jack 
Robinson, in a corner of the balcony, with 
his eyes riveted upon the green curtain, as if 
afraid of losing one glimpse of what might 
be behind it when it went up. 

Was it an infatuation for some actress 
that had changed Jack so much, making 
him so moody and miserable, and not love 
for Miss McFarren? Even then no suspi- 
cion of the real fact occurred to me, 

The curtain rose. There were nymphs 
and fairies, all tuile and spangles, grotuoes 
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and rainbows and fountains, and all the in- 
dispensable paraphernalia of a spectacular 
play. I could not see that either of the 
nymphs was particularly charming, and 
though I noticed Jack narrowly, I could 
not see any signs of particular interest in 
his expression. 

The scene wound up with a ballet. The 
principal danseuse was an exquisitely grace- 
ful girl. I noticed that as she came on to 
the stage. The next moment I recognized 
something familiar in her looks, I raised 
my opera-glass, and scanned her curiously, 
The diamond-dusted, floating hair, the 
pearl-powder and rouge, the dress sb unlike 
the extremely plain and decorous one in 
which we had always seen her, could not 
disguise her. I recognized Miss McFarren! 

Turning to the Reverend Theodore Ward- 
well, who sat beside me, I saw that he had 
recognized her, too, He was very pale, and 
his face wore an exprestion of intense scorn. 
Mrs. Beaumont whispered to me, behind 
the shelter of her fan, — 

**T have very sharp eyes, and I am never 
mistaken. Mile. Rosina, premier danseuse, 
as the bills say, is Miss McFarren!’”’ 

I nodded, and looked at Miss De Lancey, 
who was feeling for her vinaigrette. 

“Oh, take me out! I cannot endure the 
sight!’ she said. ‘*Undutiful child of a 
noble father! I knew that some secret sor- 
row preyed upon his heart. She is bringing 
his gray hairs with sorrow to the grave!’’ 

Just at that moment Miss McFarren saw 
our party. She was poised airily on tiptoe, 
throwing a kiss to the audience, when her 
eyes caught the Rev. Theodore’s, 

The smile died in an instant, Her face 
grew pallid under its mask of rouge, she 
swayed, and fell to the floor. 

The Reverend Theodore arose, still with 
that sneer on his face, and left the house. 

Miss De Lancey was almost in hysterica, 
and our whole party decided to leave. [ 
saw Jack hurry down before us; but he did 
not leave the theatre. I knew he would try 
to get behind the scenes. 

When we reached home, Mrs. Wobbler 
was called up to assist at Miss De Lancey’s 
hysterics. They were performed in the 
drawing-room, and were fearful and won- 
derful to behold. Every now and then she 
called for the captain, ‘the nuble, injured 
father,” in heartrending tones; but the 
lucky captain did not put in an appearance. 

The Reverend Theodore became invisible 
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the moment we entered the house. He did 
not appear at breakfast the next morning,. 
and Mrs. Wobbler informed us that he was 
making preparations for an immediate jour- 
ney to Fayal for his health. And it was no 
wonder that his health should suffer from 
such a blow as he had received, she added; 
such injury and disgrace to fall upon a gen- 
tleman whose aucestors came over in the 
Mayflower. 

Neither Captain McFarren nor his daugh- 
ter nor Jack Robinson appeared at Mrs. 
Wobbler’s again, but in the next evening's 
paper we read the announcement of the 


marriage of ‘John Robinson, Esq., to Di- 
ana, only daughter of Captain McFarren, 
late of the British Army.” 


I visit at the Robinson's, and I don’t 
think there is a happier family in the city. 
Diana adores her husband, and I know that 
Jack has never regretted marrying a ballet- 
dancer, And they both seem reconciled to 
the prolonged absence of the captain in 
Autralia, 

The only news from the Widow Wobbler’s 
is that Miss De Lancey is paying attention 
to the Reverend Theodore Wardwell. 


WHAT IS PRODUCED BY HEAT. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


The object of this paper is to show that 
heat is more than the salt of the earth, or 
the universe, Its business is not only to 
preserve the constitution of nature, but its 
powers and functions are primarily creative. 
It has also to separate unsuitables; to com- 
bine the severed elements in new relations, 
so as to make suitables; in a word, to make 
changes for the better. 

I shall commence with a paradox. A 
glass and the water it contains are pro- 
duced by heat; and if the water is cooled by 
ice, that ice owes its origin tothesun, But 
before establishing my positions by facts 
and reasonings, I shall just string together 
a few odds and ends of heat products. Iam 
making no effort to separate the utilities of 
heat from its curiosities, because the cu- 
rious things are useful; but for a para- 
graph or two I shall give prominence to 
the curious, Regarding heat in the sense 
of the feeling of heat, it is notorious that a 
piece of ice pressed against the chest feels 
positively hot, and after it is removed the 
temperature of the part rises. The expla- 
nation generally given — but it is not satis- 
factory —is that the effect is due to reaction 
and an increased flow of blood. Hence it 
is often both comfortable and safe to drink 
water cooled to an extreme degree by ice, 
when it would be a disservice to drink i, of 
ordinary temperature, and positively dan- 
gerous to use it merely chilled by ice. Now, 
if the cold of ice produces a sensation of 


heat, does this sense of heat increase with 
an increase of the cold? Most assuredly it 
does, A piece of ice grasped will smart the 
hand, so will a piece of iron of the same 
temperature. Butif artificially reduced to 
many degrees lower than ice, it will torture 
the hand as severely as if it had been heat- 
ed to redness, Thus meet the extremes of 
heat and cold, like many other extremes, 
Had Dante this knowledge prophetically 
when he wrote his Inferno, and punished 
some of the most wicked men in eternal ice, 
or by the torments of burning snow? Itis 
certainly an article of the Karaite creed 
that insufferable cold is the punishment of 
the lost. 

I have used the words “ burning snow.” 
The thing has been made, and made from 
carbon, that wonderful material that is both 
charcoal and diamond. Oxygen and car- 
bon form cabonic acid gas. I have referred 
in a previous paper to the enormous evolu- 
tion of heat when, with immense. pressure, 
this gas is condensed into a liquid like wat- 
er. From this liquid burning snow is made, 
by simply opening the vessel containing it, 
With furious activity the fluid is reconvert- 
ed into gas as it passes into the air; and so 
great is the cold resulting from this change 
of state, that part of the acid is frozen, and 
falls like snow-flakes. The flakes, if pressed 
on the hand, will severely burn it; but they 
may with impunity be dropped on the 
tongue, provided the breath is not drawn, 
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The marvel that they are innocuous on the 


tongue finds a parallel wonder in a man’s - 


putting his hand safely and comfortably 
ito molten iron, The explanation of both 
phenomena is simple, and much alike. 
Around the flakes of snow, and around the 
moistened hand in the molten iron, an at- 
mosphere of vapor is created, which shields 
from hurt. 

Another set of curiosities is exhibited in 
the extreme inflammability of some substan- 
ces. Gunpowder is highly inflammable; 
but gun-cotton is vastly more easily set on 
fire, and on this account has not been 
brought into use for military purposes. 
Some vapors are still more sensitive to heat, 
and explode when air is pressed upon them, 
In the gas chlorine, not only turpentine and 
phosphorus take fire spontaneously, but such 
unlikely materials as tin and copper. But 
the most extraordinary are still to be named, 
There is a substance that explodes when 
touched by a feather, and it is decomposed 
by sound. And there is yet another which 
a beam of light—cold, sifted light —ex- 
plodes. 

Let us now consider the functions of heat 
on the grand scale in nature. In general, 
heat may be said to maintain the constitu- 
. tion of things as they are. Suppose it re- 
moved from the earth. Our air would im- 
mediately contract and collapse to the solid 
crust. The ocean of vapor it embraces 
woukl freeze, and fall with it in granules of 
hard ice. The rivers, lakes, seas, and oce- 
ans would become masses of water-rock. 
The sap of every tree, and the blood of eve- 
ry animal, would congeal and stiffen to a 
tenfold rigidity of death. And what we call 
the solid earth itself would shrink to simall- 
er dimensions, and perhaps in this contrac- 
tion be rent and shivered, and all things 
would be commingled in a hideous chaos, 
But there is no fear of this catustrophe. 
So we shall pass from the contemplation of 
the horrors of the loss of heat to its plapable 
and beneficent activities. It separates the 
compound molecules of every body from 
one another, and thus increases the volume 
of the mass. The increase of volume 
makes the body specifically lighter. Ap- 
plied to a mass of air, heat separates its par- 
ticles from each other, and gives it buoyan- 
ey. Heated air expands and rises. In the 
tropical regions the sun’s perpendicular rays 
impart great heat to the air at the surface 
of the earth. It expands and rises, and 
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spreads away to north and south in a perpet- 
ual current. As it does its work it gradual- 
ly cools, contracts, grows heavy, and returns 
to the earth. When the hot tropical air 
rises, the cool air of the temperate regions 
takes its place, becomes heated in turn, and 
rises, And in like manner, when the air of 
the temperate zones moves toward the trop- 
ics, the colder air of the frigid zones is set 
in motion. But this air of the frigid regions 
is none other than what comes from the trop- 
ics and sinks to the earth on growing ¢old. 
Thus there is a perfect circulation and flow 
of air, inthe upper regions from the equa- 
tor to the poles, and on the surface of the 
earth from the poles to the equator. These 
are the great currents of air. We call them 
winds, They are produced by the sun. 
Now, if our earth were without motion, 
there would be on the north of the equator 
a perpetual north wind, and on the south of 
the equator a perpetual south wind, and in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere there 
would be currents in opposite directions re- 
spectively. But our earth spins swiftly 
from west to east, and carries with it the 
superincumbent air. At the equator the 
earth is spinning at the rate of seventeen 
miles a minute, and the air above it is car- 
ried along at the same velocity. Between 
the equator and the poles the spinning rate 
of all intermediate places gradually decreas- 
es, till it is practically nothing at the poles. 
Thus the truly northward current of the up- 
per air, when it reaches a northern spot, will 
have the equatorial velocity eastward, and 
will be moving more quickly than a place 
below, and will manifest itself as a current 
coming from the west. On the other hand, 
the colder air of the polar regions has scarce- 
ly any spinning motion; but as it moves 
along the surface of the earth from the 
north, it comes to places spinning eastward, 
and spinning faster and faster as they are 
nearer to the equator. Consequently, the 
truly north wind appears to come from the 
northeast. In the higher latitudes there is 
more north than east; in the lower lati- 
tudes, more east than north. In the Atlan- 
tic near the equator, it is almost due east, 
and prevails with scarcely a break for nine 
months in the year. Mariners ‘call it the 
Trade Wind. Knowing its direction and 
constancy, they know when to keep out of 
it, and when to employ it to shorten their 
voyages. This is the unvarying wind that 
terrified the companions of Columbus. 
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I have explained theoretically these sun- 
produced currents of air. Their existence 
has been satisfactorily proved by observa- 
tion. I have conversed several times with 
people in the island of Barbadoes who re- 
member the ‘‘ year of the dust,’’? 1812. The 
heavens were darkened from the west. The 
threatening cloud discharged fine dust, 
which feil so thick that in some places it 
may still be detected in tilling the ground. 
The cloud traveled farther east than Bar- 
baJoes. Vessels eighty miles to wind- 
ward of Barbadges—that is, 160 miles 
east of St. Vincent —had the dust falling 
on their decks while they were sailing to 
the west, driven by the East Trade Wind. 
Flung with terrific force from the crater of 
St. Vincent, the hot air and ashes rose to 
the upper regions of the atmosphere, and 
moved in a direction contrary to the prevail- 
ing wind below. Similar observations have 
been made elsewhere, and many experi- 
ments have been made in balloons to estab- 
lish the fact of the existence of such con- 
trary currents. Of course there are local 
causes that vary the winds in all places, 

Again, there are land and sea breezes, 
In warm latitudes it is very noticeable that 
night is generally stiller than day; that the 
wind dies away in the afternoon and rises 
again in the morning. It also changes its 
direction, All the changes proceed from 
the sun. The sun heats the surface of the 
land far more quickly and severely than it 
heats the surface of the sea; consequently, 
the air over the land is heated quickly, and 
rises, and the cooler air from the sea moves 
landward to supply its place. This is a sea- 
breeze; it begins soon after sunrise. But 
as soon as the sun declines and sets, the 
earth cools more rapidly than the sea; the 
air above the land cools quickly, grows 
heavy, sinks, moves toward the sea, and 
displaces the warm air above it, This is a 
land-breeze. 

Further, just as the sunbeams create cur- 
rents in the ocean of air, they create cur- 
rents in the ocean of water. But the bed 
of the sea is very irregular. It has lofty 
hills and ranges, and long and deep valleys, 
diverting the eourse of mcvement of the 
water, The iands too, that rise above its 
surface, interfere with the regular flow of 
its currents. The upper warm currents 
move from the equator to the poles; cooled 
and condensed there, they sink to the ocean- 
bed, and move to the equator. In the At- 
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lantie Ocean, the surface current, under 
the name of the Gulf Stream, crosses from 
Africa to the Caribbean Islands, turns north- 
ward, and coasts the east of America, then 
re-crosses, and washes the western shores 
of the British Isles, The waters are still 
warm enough to soften the rigors of the 
British winter. 

Clouds have been very neatly called mass- 
es of *‘ water-dust.’’ In them the conden- 
sation of the vapor into water is complete; 
but the particles are so minute that they 
float on the air. When, however, numbers 
of them coalesce, the drops become too heavy 
to float, and they fall as rain. It is gener- 
ally believed that loss of heat brings this 
about, and the commonest observers have 
noticed that the downpour almost invaria- 
bly increases after every discharge of light- 
ning. If this becomes well established, it 
may lead to the fitting up of apparatus for 
discharging the electricity of rain-clouds, 
and thus making them, by the loss of their 
heat, give us rain on demand. This specu- 
lation need not disurb the faith of those 
who pray for rain. The Almighty still 
sends the clouds, 

I have already referred to the warm water 
of the Gulf Stream moderating the severity 
of the British winter. Notonly is the wa- 
ter itself warm, but the air above itis warm, 
and is charged to saturation with vapor. 
The prevalent westerly winds of the Brit- 
ish Isles are notoriously warm, ard where 
they lose heat by moving over the cold land, 
the water is precipitated in frequent and 
heavy showers, And the very process of 
condensation of vapor into rain is a source 
of heat. These are the reasons why Brit- 
ain’s winter is generally short and mild 
and open, while that of Labrador and the 
Canadian Dominion is severely cold, and 
nature is bound by icy fetters six months in 
the year, 

I must here call attention to a striking 
contrast between a tropical climate and that 
of North America. In the West Indies, for 
instance, a temperature of ninety degrees in 
the shade is considered very hot; and when, 
on exceptional days in exceptional seasons, 
the thermometer shows ninety-six degrees, 
the most salamandrine native cries, ‘* Hold, 
enough!’ Butin the New York summer, 
the ninetieth degree is often passed and 
sometimes left considerably behind. Among 
West Indians sunstroke is a rare event: in 
New York it is acommon occurrence, The 
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reason of the difference of climate is not far 
to seek, On the great scale of nature’s op- 
erations, the earth is poised at a certain an- 
gie in its relation tothe sun. As it revolves 
round the sun, the northern part of its sur- 
face is opposite to the sun, and the sun not 
only rises high in the heavens, making his 
rays nearly vertical, but he remains each 
day longer above the horizon. Thus, when 
on the longest tropical day the sun rises half 
an hour earlicr and sets half an hour later 
than on the medium day, making only an 
hour’s difference between day and night, 
the difference in the northern regions is 
three, four, or more hours. At the tropical 
hottest, therefore, when the day is but one 
hour longer than the night, the earth and 
air have ample time to cool from sunset to 
sunrise, .It is very different in the far 
north. If the day is sixteen hours long, 
the night is necessarily only eight; so that 
the earth and air have many additional 
hours in which they grow hot, but a greatly 
diminished number for cooling. The heat 
of the long summer day must, therefore, be 
oppressive. But this is not a work of 
chance. Itis a grandly designed compen- 
sation. The short summer of the north 
needs the long hot days for the growth and 
ripening of food for its men and beasts, 

I ought now to explain my paradox about 


the tumbler of iced water. Remember that 
heat expanded the air, and expanded the 
water into vapor, that they might both rise. 
According to the teaching of Prof ssor Tyn- 
dall, the air in rising does positive work, 


and, in doing 80, gradually loses its heat, 


This is true of the vapor also. Hence fol- 
lows the condensation of the vapor into the 
water-dust of clouds, and thereafter into the 
rain-drops of the shower. Thus the sun di- 
rectly raised the water and gave it lightness 


as vapor; and because the vapor was light, 


it rose, parted with its heat in rising and do- 
ing positive work, became condensed, and 


returned to the earth in pattering rain. 
The sun was the coer of it all. Again, the 
glass is a compound of silica and soda. 
Flint, or silica, is intensely hard, and at or- 


dinary temperatures shows no disposition 
to blend its being with that of sola into a 


chemical unit. But when they are mixed 
together, and heat applied, they are quickly 
fused, and combine to form beautiful glass. 
And, las: ly, I have to show that the ice that 
cooled the water owes its origin to the sun 


likewise. This would, beyond doubt, ve 
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the case if the ice were brought from a lofty 
mountain. I have already shown that the 
vapor cools and condenses by the werk of 
rising, and that the rising is the product of 
heat. What remains to be shown is a mere 
matter of degrees. All the cloud did not 
fall in rain. A portion continued to rise, 
and became changed into snow, and fell in 
star-like crystals. Successive falls of snow 
accumulated and formed a mass, which be- 
came compressed by its own weight into 
solid ice. 

‘Passing now to heat operations on a less 
magnificent scale, I must say briefly that all 
plant life and all animal life, in al) their sta- 
ges, depend on heat. ‘The microscope shows 
the structure of minute plants that are low 
in the scale of vegetable being. Composed 
mainly of transparent tubes and fluids mov- 
ing in them, the fluids move quickly or slow- 
ly as the heat is brought near them or re- 
moved. I need not say that severe cold 
extinguishes the life of such a plant. In 
higher vegetable life, heat is needed for the 
first swelling of the seed to take in moist- 
ure, and it continues a necessity till the ripe 
seed falls, to germinate into another plant 
for another round. The necessity of heat 
for vegetation is strikingly manifested in 
the different zones of the earth. In the 
tropics, plants in the utmost luxuriance of 


growth cover the earth most densely. It 
seems enough for a huge tree to have fcot- 
hold in the fissure of a rock. As we recede 
from the equator, the gorgeousness of the 
display is diminished, and the crowding to- 


gether decreases, At a further remove, 


trees begin to be dwarfed, and to exist in 
groups in selected localities. When we 
near the poles, their stunted forms have to 
be soucht for; and we come at length to 
the humble lichens, that cover the surface 


like a dry rough skin, It is not mere dis- 


tance from the equator that causes this: it 


is the result of the removal of the sun’s 
genial beams. Chimborazo is almost on the 
equatorial line. The traveler leaves at its 
base the most stately and magnificent 
growths of the tropics. As he climbs ho 


passes every stage of diminution and stunt 


ing, till he reaches leathery incrustations of 
lichens. and ends at the barreif recion of 
perpetual ice and snow. 

A similar picture might be presented of 
animated nature. It is true that animals 
have certain compensations of structure 


and constitution, which give them an ad- 
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What is Produced by Heat. 


vantage over plants, and make them, in 
some respects, less slavishly dependent on 
the sun; but, with this qualification, it is 
true that the beauty and power and multi- 
tude of animal life also are in the tropics, 
and that there is a marked decrease as we 
recede from the equator, 

I shall now, with great brevity, deal with 
heat as man’s servant; and my task is all 
the easier when the question to answer is, 
not what we do get by heat, but what do we 
not get by heat? To vegin at the beginning, 
we use heat to prepare all our food; the ves- 
sels in which we prepare it are made by 
heat, whether the material be iron or clay; 
the vessels from which we eat and drink, 
and the instruments with which we divide 
our food and carry it to our mouths, are all 
made by heat; the bricks of our houses are 
baked clay, and the tools with which we 
break and fashion the formless rock come 
from the furnace and the forge; and the 
lime of our mertar was burnt in the kiln. 
Without heat to fuse flint and soda into 
glass, how dim and melancholy would our 
houses be! And whence come the nails and 
bolts with which we bind together all the 
woodwork? And last, if not least, it is 
steam that drives the complicated machines 
that weave the cloth of every garment we 
put on; and itis the skillful application of 


intense heat that has made tho-e wonderful 
machines themselves. The warmth of the 
brooding-hen supplies us with chickens, and 
man’s artifice has taught him to manufac- 
ture chickens in great numbers without the 
aid of a mother-bird. The artificial heat of 


his hot-house produces for him in the cold 


regions of the North the most delicate 
grapes of the temperate Suuth, and the most 
luscious pines of the torrid zone. And, 
montis after field labors have ceased, in the 
bleak December svason, the rich man’s table 


is furnished with potatoes produced by an 


artificial summer, 

Let us look outwards once more for a 
final illustration. Lion and steel are pro- 
ducts of a high degree of heat. No onethat 
has not seen a mass of molten iron can con- 
ceive its beauty. It moves as if instinct 


with life; it seems transparent; it appears, 


in its fluidity, to have lost its gross material 
character. In this condition itis absolute- 
ly subservient to man. He moulds it for 
tools of all work, for vessels of all use. He 
runs it into pillars to support his noblest 
buildings, and rolls it into plates to be the 
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walls of churches and the armor of ships of 
war. The simple hoe and plough proceed 
from it, as well as the complex steam-engine 
that seems to work with intelligent arms 
and hands, By heat we make the coarse 
and cheab hoop that binds our casks, and 
the costly spring that moves our watches. 
By heat iron is made not only more valua- 
ble than gold, but, grain for grain, more 
precious, And it is not too much to say 
that heat is one of the greatest refining and 
civilizing agencies in the world; and that, 
in proportion to its skillful use, nations are 
grand and powerful. This may be fairly 
proved historically; but I shall confine my-. 
self to showing that the command of heat is 
a main element of the superiority of the 
moderns. Contrast, for example, two 
works, —the great pyramid of Egypt and an 
iron-clad ship of war, — each the product of 
enormous energy or force. In bulk, the an- 
cient structure is imposing, stupendous, 


So measured and estimated, our iron-clad is 
an insignificant pigmy; but given the two 
problems, to build a pyramid or to produce 
an iron-clad and its contents, modern engi- 
neers can laugh at a pyramid, — the ancients 
would stare hopelessly at an iron-clad. Our 


advantage consists in great part of our com- 
mand of mechanical heat. The dispersed 
energy, force, or heat of many thousands of 


human bodies was consumed for ten long 


years in making a solid roadway to carry 
the blocks of stone from the Arabian quar- 
ry; and then twenty years more were spent 
by 100,000 men in bringing those blocks 
and raising the statcly pile. I repeat, the 


ancients did it by an enormous expenditure 


of human labor; in other words, by the en- 
ergy of the heat dispersed through multi- 
tudes of human bodies, and spread over a 
number of years, Moderns would do it by 
the products of the concentrated heat of our 


furnaces, and the heat-produced steam of 


engines, And those thirty years of weary 
toiling would probably be exactly represent- 
ed by an equal number of months. I be- 
lieve there is vastly more labor in the pro- 
duction cf a fully equipped iron-clad than in 
the building of a pyramid; but the ancient 


foree was spread out and displayed, ours is 


concentrated and hidden, 

In closing this paper I shall quote from 
Tennyson’s fine poem called “‘The Day 
Dream.” Recall his exquisite description 
of the Sleeping Palace, with all its busy life 
fixed at a moment of most interesting activ- 
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ity, and tranced for a fated hundred sum- 
mers, Recall the delicately beautiful pic- 
ture of the Sleeping Beauty. Remember 
that in the surroundings also of the palace 
nature was fast bound in the enchanted 
sleep, and the very sap within the leaf was 
at rest. Then came “the hour and the 
man,’’ and then the moment of the Revival, 
when the destined prince stooped to quick- 
en all by akiss. Listen: — 


* A touch, a kiss? The charm was snapped. 
There rose a noise of striking clocks, 
And feet that ran, and doors that clapped, 
And barking dogs and crowing cocks; 
A fuller light illumined all, 
A breeze through all the garden swept, 
A sudden hubbub shook the hall, 
And sixty feet the fountain leapt. 


** The hedge broke in, the banner blew, 
The butler drank, the steward scrawled, 
The fire shot up, the martin flew, 
The parrot screamed, the peacock squalled, 
The maid and page renewed their strife, 
The palace banged and buzzed and 
clacked, 
Ané all the long-pent stream of life 
Dashed downward in a cataract.” 


Now, I need scarcely make the applica- 
tion. To our world—to its air, its ocean, 


and lands; to its plant life and its animal 
life; and to man, its master creature — the 
sun is the ** Fairy Prince with joyful eyes.”’ 
Let any one call to mind a severe winter, 
so severe that the air seemed fixed in rigor 
of death; ali visible water was rocky hard, 
and the ground rang to the tread like a met- 
al; not a bird or a beast to be seen, and ey- 
ery tree rigid in skeleton nakedness, Does 
he not remember when the spring sun came 
how it burst the\frost fetters, and how the 
south wind fanned genially the cheek that 
used to ache, and wakened the music of 
birds? How the ground softened, and the 
streamlet once more ran purling over its 
bed? And how from ten thousand points 
of those naked arms swelling. buds burs; 
into beautiful green leaves? And does he 
not know that all this was the work of the 
God-given sun? The dweller in the tropics 
has no experience of the death in life of a 
severe winter, and of the glorious resurrec- 
tion of a genial spring. But the preceding 
pages contain ample illustrations of the 
fact, that he and his home are egually de- 
pendent for every blessing on the creative 
activity of the sun, which gives them wind 
and vapor and cloud and rain, and brings 
blessings that should make the tropics pre- 
eminently the Garden of God.” 


THE HEARSE. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


O’er hill and vale, along the hushed and quiet way, 


The sad procession winds. 


The hearse leads on before. 


Its silent occupant shall come this way no more, 

What sacred import now hath all this fair array 

Of wayside scenes! Those folded hands this drooping spray . 
Have toyched with fond caress; those eyes, that no more ope, 
Have gazed upon them oft, in sadness or in hope; 

Those snowy feet have sped along this sylvan slope; 

That thrilling voice perchance has stirred this summer air. 
As sounds might float, and fall from heights divine and fair, 
They haunt the memory now, that but their echo owns, 

Ah! did we prize aright those tender, loving tones? 

Then pity those who view the darkly shrouded bier 

That bears away their loved, and drop for them a tear. 


Brookfield, Mass., August, 1877. 
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MY LIFE’S LESSON. 


BY ADA CAMBRIDGE, 


CHAPTER X. 
DISAPPEARED. 


I did not have much of Tom Heseltine’s 
conversation, of course. I dangled behind, 
before, and around them, in the hopeless 
effort to suppose they were not there, as 
they sauntered slowly along the lonely foot- 
path running by the back-doors and walls 
of some of the prebendal houses, trying to 
interest myself in the windows of the bish- 
op’s palace, and the bare elm-trees in the 
bishop’s garden, and feeling sick at heart 
and wretched at the miserable position in 
which I stood. Every now and then I 
heard them laughing and joking, or whis- 
pering, with their heads together, and I 
went on a little faster, that I might not ap- 
pear to be eavesgropping. And then Au- 
drey would call me back with some general 
remark, and I had to talk to both of them 
as if nothing was the matter. 

In the deep shadow of the porter’s lodge 
they halted for their adieux, and I thought, 
as we were so near home, I might as well be 
walking on. I passed slowly once or twice 
up and down the pavement of the Dean’s 
Walk, thinking of my dear Jack, far away, 
and what he would say if he could know all. 
It was a windy winter night, and I was very 


cold; and at last, when after five minutes 
Audrey showed no sign of coming, I deter- 
mined I would go in without her. As I 
turned the handle of the hall Goor, she came 
flying up the garden behind me, breathless 
and angry. 

‘What are you doing, Daisy?’ she pant- 
ed, “ Why did n’t you wait for me?” 

*You did n’t want me,’ I retorted 
coldly. 

**O my dear child, don’t be so cross!’’ 
she went on, changing her tone, and slip- 
ping her hand within my arm. ‘‘ We never 
felt you a bit de trop, 1 assure you. Tom 
was delighted with you, and all your kind- 
ness to us, —he said so, You must never 
go away again, Daisy. Supposing anybody 
should meet you in the hall, and say, 
*Where’s Audrey? Why is she not with 
you” Papa would just be sure to say 
that.” 

“IT wish to goodness you would give it 
up,”’ I replied moodily. ‘‘It’s so wretched 
to be plotting and deceiving everybody, and 
letting yourself down like this, And some- 
body will be sure to find us out.” 

But it was a very long time before any- 
body did find us outs and I grew more and 
more wretched and ashamed and frightened 
as I became more and more involved in the 
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affair, and somehow bad no power to help 
myself, 

All the winter and spring, and part of the 
summer, Audrey ‘‘carried on,” as Alice 
called it, in safety, her father and mother 
being away in town the greater part of the 
time, The same scene was enacted (with'a 
few blessed intervals when Tom was gone 
home, or we had other engagements) day 
after day, only with greater precaution as 
the days grew bright and long; and some- 
times, when Audrey was prevented from 
keeping a particular appointment, I (though 
Iam sorry to confess it) allowed myself to 
be persuaded into taking or receiving a let- 
ter for her, 


“*You DID N’T WANT ME,’ I RETORTED.” 


I never liked Tom Heseltine a bit better 
than I did at first. I made sacrifices for 
Audrey, who had so much influence over 
me with her imperious and willful ways; 
but in all my dealings with him I showed 
my objection to him as plainly as I dared. 
I wonder he did not revenge himself —as 
he so easily might have done—by sowing 
discord between his sweetheart and me; but 
I suppose he thought it was not worth while 
to take that trouble, or that it was best for 
their interests to keep on good terms with 
me, 

My greatest sorrow in connection with 
this affair was the part we were acting to- 
ward Audrey’s mother. Every time Mrs. 
Pelham came home from London, she came 
in feebler and feebler health, and I began 


at last to hear it whispered about that the 
doctors did not think she could live very 
long. That we should be tricking her in 
this manner in perhaps her last days was a 
‘thought that became quite intolerable. One 
evening, when I had been sitting by her 
sofa, reading to her, and she had put her 
hand in mine, and talked confidentially 
about her children’s future, I made up my 
mind that I would get Audrey’s leave to 
tell her the truth (if she would not make 
confession herself), or tell it on my own re- 
sponsibility. 

At bed-time, when Audrey came as usual 
to my room, I gave her warning of what I 
intended to do, 

**You will be saved the trouble, Daisy,” 
she answered, quite meekly; and, on look- 
ing round in surprise, I saw that she was 
trembling from head to foat, and tears run- 
ning down herface. ‘‘O Daisy!” clasping 
her hands frantically, “what shall I do? 
what shall Ido? Alice says the archdeacon 
has been in papa’s study for an hour, and 
that when she took in the coals she heard 
them talking about Tom and me!” 

I drew a long breath of relief when I 
heard it, and then my heart quaked in ter- 
ror as I thought of the probable conse- 
quences, Once more, in view of this des- 


 perate state of things, poor Audrey and I 


sank all our differences, and we sat togeth- 
er till nearly morning, clinging to one an- 
other, —I no longer reproaching her for 
what she had done, but trying my utmost 
to encourage and comfort her, 

Next day the blow fell, even more heay- 
ily than we had expected, It appeared that 
Audrey and her lover had been watched for 
a length of time by an elderly maiden lady, 
who had nothing better to do, and that this 
person had informed Mr. Pelham of all she 
had discovered, through a mutual friend. 
This was certainly not what we had bar- 
gained for. 

Audrey was summoned to her father’s 
study the first thing after breakfast, Mrs. 
Pelham and I being sent for to join them; 
and such a storm came down upon our de- 
voted heads as I cannot even now look bac*x 
upon without a shudder. I found out for 
the first time what Mr. Pelham could be 
when he was roused, and where Audrey got 
hertemperfrom. She and I suffered the 
first shock of wrath together, and then she 
flashed out bravely in my defence, and de- 
clared honestly that I had had no share in 
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the matter but what she had forced upon 
me. I determined I would stand by her as 
generously as she had done by me; and I 
did what I dould to enlist Mrs, Pelham’s 
indulgence for her, finding her father quite 
impracticable. But I don’t know which 
was most hard upon her,— Mr, Pelham, 
with his unbounded and inconsiderate fury, 
or Mrs, Pelham, with her reproachful tears 
and shakes of the head. Both of them were 
bitterly grieved and disappointed, and justi- 
fied in expressing their deepest displeasure; 
but I am sure they did not take into ac- 
count properly the naiure they had to deal 
with. 

Audrey went up-stairs, when it was all 
over, raging like a little mad creature. 

“T won’t stand it! I’m not a child, and 
I won't stand it!’ she whispered passion- 
ately, with her hands and teeth clenched, 
and every nerve in her body quivering from 
the stinging punisiment she had under- 
gone. 


I tried to follow her, but she flung me ° 


away, — just turning back for a moment to 
cover me with a torrent of kisses, and then 
bolting her bedrooin door in my face. And 
the next day she was nowhere to be found. 

Alice, with a pale and anxious face, came 
into the dining-room, as we were sitting 
down to dinner, to tell us of her disappear- 
ance, 

** Never mind,’”’ said Mr, Pelham sternly; 
“I’m not going to wait for her!” 

When at night she was still missing, and 
all the next day, Mrs. Pelham and J, who 
were dreadfully alarmed, begged that some- 
body might be sent in search of her. But 
Mr. Pelham repeated, in the same grim and 
dogged way, — 

‘Never mind; don’t trouble yourselves, 
She thinks she will defy me, and force me 
to give in; and I don’t mean to, She’ll 
come back fast enough when her temper has 
cooled down.” 

But Audrey did not come back, 


. CHAPTER XI. 
AUDREY'S LETTER. 


Mr. Pelham was very fond of his only 
daughter, — foolishly fond, as many people 
thought, — but there was something that he 
loved better than her or anybody, and that 
was his own way. Thanks to his obstinate 
adherence to the notion that Audrey had 
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gone off on a visit to an aunt (who had be- 
fore been known to countenance her in 
some of her rebellious freaks). in order te 
spite and defy him, and to the petty pride 
which would not allow him to go or send 
after her, she was left to her own devices 
for more than a month, Once I—remem- 
bering the passionate fondness with which 


. she had hugged and kissed me when I had 


seen her last, in the midst of her rage and 
fury — suggested, wit! a burst of sobs, and 
wringing my hands, that she might have 
gone and destroyed herself. But this idea 
Mr. Pelham laughed to scorn, as being 
quite inconsistent with Audrey’s natare. 
And he proved himself right by breaking 
open all the drawers and cupboards in her 
room, which she had left locked, and point- 
ing out the absense of her best elothes and 
trinkets, Then Mrs, Pelham expressed her 
conviction that she must have gone off with 
her lover,—a horrible suggestion, which 
turned us all cold; but this fear was set at 
rest by the discovery that Tom Heseliine 
was still in Ely, going in and out of his of- 
fice, and up and down the streets, as usual. 
That is to say, we saw him nearly a week 
after Audrey’s departure. No one thought 
it worth while to watch his movements af- 
ter that, 

Ove morning, about a fortnight later, Mr. 
Pelham and I went down to the railway- 
station to make some inquiries about a mis- 
sing parcel, and, while waiting about on the 
platform, were joined by the gentleman 
whose clerk our young friend was. Mr. 
Pelham chatted to him for several minutes, 
scrupulously refrainihg from any allusion 
to our family troubles; and then Mr, Allen 
remarked — probably with the intention ef 
putting Mr, Pelham on his guard —that he 
was very busy just now, being short-handed 
in the office, 

‘*Indeed,” said Mr. Pelham carelessly; 
’s that?” 

** One of my clerks has left me rather un- 
expectedly.” 

**What? Mr. Hargrave, I suppose? 1 
heard he was thinking of a change.” 

‘No; Hargrave talks a great deal, but it 
never comes to anything. He always stays 
on all the same. It’s young Heseltine; a 
clever young dog, but he never settled prop- 
erly to the desk and stool. He’s going to 
cut the profession, he says, and set up for a 
farmer. Pity, as he’s got on so well.” 

I hung my head to hide my scarlet coun- 
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Is that the young fellow 
look of him, if Iremember. And when did 
he leave?’ 

“About a fortnight ago, and only a couple 
of days’ notice. His father had sent for 
him, he said, in a great hurry, upon very 
important family business. I had to let 
him go, of course; but it was very annoy- 
ing.” 

“Very; but young people have n’t much 
consideration for others, now-a-days. Well, 
Daisy, there ’|| be no parcel for us today; 
‘we may as well trot home.”’ 

Home we trotted accordingly; and I was 
surprised to see Mr. Pelham, who had been 
so dogged @nd taciturn, suddenly indulging 
in cheerful spirits. He talked to me amia- 


bly of Jack and his travels, as if he had - 


never stormed at me in his life; he bandied 
compliments with a young-lady district-vis- 


itor whom we met on our way, and patted © 


the heads of three several ragged children, 
who bobbed courtesies to him as we passed. 
When he got home, he explained it to Mrs. 
Pelham, who was lying on a sofa in the din- 
ing-room, with red eyes, and a handkerchief 
in her hand, 

“Come, my dear, cheer up. That young 
monkey has done us one good turn by run- 
ning away which she never bargained for, 1 
know.”’ 

And he rubbed his hands, and chuckled, 

**What ’s that, Henry?” asked the poor 
mother, with her sick face lighting up. 

‘Why, that young booby of hers has got 
* tired of Ely since he ’s had no ‘ beloved ob- 
ject’ for his calf-love. Out of sight, out of 
mind, with a boy like that, of course, Al- 
len says he’s a wild, unsettled fellow, and 
has cut his profession, and gone home to be 
afarmer. Great fun when Miss High-and- 
mighty comes back, and finds her bird 
flown!” 

**I wish she would come back!’ cried 
Mrs. Pelham, with a burst of tears. 

She had been very much shaken by the 
blow she had had, and the dreadful sus- 
pense and anxiety, and was weak and out of 
heart, poor soul. I knelt down beside her, 
and coaxed her pale, limp hair; and Mr. 
Pelham strutted pompously round and 
round the room. 

*“*Now, don’t be foolish, Maria. The 
child deserves to be locked up on bread-and- 
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tenance, but Mr. Pelham faced the subject 
boldly. 

 Heseltine? 
you got at Christmas? I rather liked the 


water for a twelve month ; but, all the same, 
it’s not half a bad thing that she took her- 
self off as she did. If she hed staid, young 
Heseltine might have staid, woo, and given 
us no end of bother. As it is, the difficulty 
is cut short at once.”’ 

** How can you be sure he has not gone 
to join her?” I suggested; for I had strong 
convictions that Audrey’s line of conduct 
had been a bolder one than her father gave 
her credit for. 

**Impossible!’ said he promptly. ‘* Her 
aunt is a very foolish woman, but not quite 
so weak as to allow that.”’ 

**No,”’ broke in Mrs,. Pelham, ‘‘ my sister 
would never allowthat. But supposing she 
has not gone to Selina at all?” 

“Where else could she go?” asked Mr, 
Pelham, 

And certainly, when we came to consider 
of it, there was nowhere that we knew of. 

“If only I could be quite sure she was 
safe,” continued Mrs. Pelham, now sobbing 
violently, **I would not care. It is nearlya 
month since she went away, and nobody 
has stirred hand or foot to look after her. 
If you won’t do anything yourself. Henry, 
I'must, or I shall go mad.’’ 

** Now, don’t be foolish, Maria,"’ repeated 
her husband irritably. ‘* You know as well 
as possible that you are going just the right 
way to work to make yourself ill again. If 
it will be any satisfaction to you, of course 
I can telegraph to Selina”? (he seemed at 
last to be a little uneasy himself, for we had 
often begged him to do this, and he had re- 
fused). ‘‘I’m sure she’s ail right, and is 
only waiting for us to go down on our knees 
and beg her, as a great favor, to come home. 
But I don’t mind telegraphing to Selina, if 
it will make your mind easy. Where ’s my 
hat, Daisy? Pity we did n’t do it while we 
were down at the station.”’ 

He walked back by himself, and sent the 
telegram, but we had no message in return. 
For four days we waited and watched, every 
one of us in agonies of anxiety, —though 
only Mrs, Pelham and I confessed it, — and 
then Miss Selina Hamilton qnswered us 
through the post. She was staying with 
some friends in Brighton, she said, and her 
house had been shut upa fortnight. Our 
telegram had followed her from place to 
place, which accounted for the delay in ac- 
knowledging it; and she was sorry to say 
she had neither seen nor heard’ anything of 
Audrey. 
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The distress and consternation which feil 
upon us when we received this may be bet- 
ter imagined than described. Mrs. Pelham 
had a succession of fainting fits, which 
alarmed and occupied us so much that we 
could make no plans for tracing our fugitive 
that day. The doctor was backwards and 
forwards until night, and all night Mr, Pel- 
ham and I sat up with her, —he looking 
old and haggard, as if ten years had been 
added to his life; she white and prostrate, 
as if she had got her death-blow; and I 
feeling my heart hardened against the un- 
dutiful daughter who had brought such 
trouble upon us all, 

In the morning Mrs. Pelham rallied a lit- 
tle, and then she was frantic with impa- 
tience to see her husband off. Poor man, 
he did not know where to go, or what to do; 
but he began to pack a little portmanteau 
hastily for the morning train. All his ar- 
rogance and obstinacy had gone out of him 
now; he was grateful for a suggestion even 
from me, 

“Go down and tell William to get the 
carriage ready for me, my dear,’”’ he said 
meekly, taking his wife’s breakfast-tray 
from my hand. “I think I ’ll go first to 
Cambridge, and talk it over with Rolfe, eh? 
Don’t you think he might give us some 
help?’ 

* Perhaps he might,” said I, anxious to 
say something to comfort him, ‘It would 
be worth trying. But come and have some 
breakfast before you start.” 

I ran down-stairs to order the carriage, 
and get him something to eat; and, passing 
through the hall, I heard the postman’s 
footsteps, and the dropping of letters and 
newspapers in the letter-box, 

“Perhaps we shall get some news of her 
now,” I thought to myself, as I flew to the 
box, and tremblingly abstracted its contents, 
And there, sure enough, wedged between 
the folds of a Guardian, was a letter ad- 
dressed to me in Audrey’s own handwrit- 
ing. I dropped the newspaper on to the 
floor, and tore open the envélope, 

**My own darling Daisy,’’ the letter be- 
gan, ‘*‘ you will be surprised to hear that I 
and my dear Tom were married yesterday. 
I always hoped to have had a beautiful wed- 
ding in the cathedral, with a choral service, 
and the bishop to marry us, and ever so 
inany bridemaids, — just to show those stu- 
pid Ely people what a wedding ought to be; 
vut it took place in a fusty old church in 


London, with only three people to witness 
it besides the clergyman, and I had nothing 
to wear but my violet-silk dress and bonnet, 
which, as you know, are just a little passe. 
However, I am very happy, and have the 
best husband in the world. I could never 
have staid at home after the way papa treat- 
ed me, and I could never, never have mar- 
ried anybody but my darling Tom. Tell 
papa everything was quite proper, I went 
to a married cousin of Tom’s, and staid 
there three weeks, while our banns were 
published; and we had most respectable 
witnesces to our marriage. I know you will 
all think us foolish to begin life on £500, 
but Tom has a brother in Australia who is 
making an immense fortune, and we are 
going out (as soon as we have got our outfit 
ready) to join him. Tom says there are 
such openings there for clever and industri- 
ous young men, anti that we shall get rich 
in no time. I know papa will not forgive 
us yet, but I am sure he will when we come 
home, as we expect to do in a few years, 
rich and prosperous, Tell mamma we shall 
bring her some emu’s eggs for the drawing- 
room, and an opossum-skin rug”? — 

Here a hand was thrust over my shoul- 
der, and the letter snatched away. Mr. Pel- 
ham, whose presence behind me I had been 
too much absorbed to notice, turned, and 
immediately ran up-stairs again, sobbing 
deeply once or twice; and I dropped down 
on a chair in the hall, and felt quite sick 
and faint I could not realize what had 
happened. 

Presently I heard the poor mother crying 
overhead, and her husband’s footsteps 
tramping to and fro, and I flew up-stairs to 
see what was going on, and whether I could 
be of any use or comfort. I found Mrs, 
Pelham lying back on her pillow, weeping 
bitterly, and evidently unequal to making 
the slightest effort to hide it, or control her- 
self; and her husband, with his face set and 
stern, sponging her ferehead with cold wa- 
ter. 

“O Henry! go after her. Go and see 
her! Stop her from going to Australia; we 
should never see her again!’’ the poor crea- 
ture cried piteously. 

“No,” he replied, “‘let her go. She has 
made her bed, and she must lie in it. Don’t 
trouble yourself any more about her, Maria, 
—she ’s no longer a daughter of ours. Dai- 
sy,’’ — looking up suddenly at me, —** nev- 
er mention ber name in this house again. 
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Mind what I say: never mention her name 
in this house again!’ 

So Audrey passed away from amongst us 
as utterly as if she had died. And we who 
were left, after the first anguish of our be- 
reavement was over, settled down together 
to a very dreary life. Mrs. Pelham had a 
long and severe illness, from which we nev- 
er thought she would recover, even to the 
extent she did. Her London physician 
came down to see her, and shook his head, 
and said the shock to her delicate frame had 
been so great that it had fatally accelerated 
the special disease she suffered from, and 
had carried it beyond the reach of medical 
skill. The utmost he could encourage us 
to hope for was that she m ght be brought 
out of immediate danger by careful treat- 
ment and nursing, and patched up for a 
year ortwo. And he was quite richt in his 
judgmeut. She rallied from her attack with 
difficulty, end came back to her sofa in the 
drawing-room a mere shadow and wreck of 
her former self; and there she lay, with her 
Bible and other favorite books around her, 
for only a year afterward. Everything that 
love and money could do for her was done; 
but we could not keep her with us longer 
than that, 

It became her nurse and constant compan- 
ion from the day that Audrey went away; 
and I seldom looked at her without feeling 
that I could never forgive the selfish and 
thoughtless giri who had caused such disas- 
ter and sorrow, nor without a pang of bitter 
remorse for the share [ had had in her 
wrongdoing. Mrs. Pelbam herself never 
blamed her daughter. All her reproaches 
were for what she considered was her own 
neglect in not protecting her from such 
temptation as she had fallen into, —as if 
she could have helped it, poor soul! —and 
for the want of sympathy she had shown 
for the fiery little culprit when discovered, 
and taken to task. 

“Tf I had been kind to her then, and 
stood between her and her father, she 
would have been with us now, Daisy, and 
growing up a happy and beautiful woman!” 
the poor mother would lament, day after 
day. whenever we were alone, and could 
speak about her without Mr, Pelham hear- 
ing us. And though [ tried every argu- 
ment [ could think of in the way of com- 
fort, J know that sad conviction was never 
out cf her mind. 

-Mr. Pélltam was altered in quite a differ- 
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ent way. From being bumptious, talkative, 
and jocose, he became silent, snappish, and 
moody. He always pretended not to think 
or care about his prodigal daughter, —to 
have utterly ignored her existence and mem- 
ory; but I often wondered how much his 
poor, proud heart was aching and gnawing 
him the while. He was very attentive to 
his wife, and very indulgent, on the whole, 
to me; but his temper was so uncertain that 
we never knew ** how to take him,” as Alice 
expressed it, and found it a sensible relief 
to get him out of the house. He threw 
himself with great energy into the business 
of his profession, taking a leading part in 
all clerical gatherings and church affairs; 
and he never allowed anybody to show sym- 
pathy for, or even to speak to him of, his 
trouble, or indeed (if he could help it) to 
imagiue that‘he was in troubie at all. 

Miss Thornbury left us soon after Au- 
dre,’s elopement. She never for a moment 
acknowledged that she might have been re- 
sponsible for part of the mischief that had 
been done; her only view of the case seem- 
ed to be that a house where there were such 
irregular goings on was no place for a mem- 
ber of the Harris-Whitcombe family. Tem- 
porary arrangements were made for me with 
a lady who was daily governess to another 
prebendal family,—a kind little creature, 
who offered to give me lessons at odd hours 
of the day, until Captain Strafford could be 
communicated with, 

Rolfe was home for his long vacation soon 
after his sister’s departure, and remained in 

*Ely until it was time to go back to college 
again. He did not fret himself much over 
Audrey's affair, but his grief for his mother 
fairly absorbed him for a week or two. 
When, however, Mrs. Pelham began to 
show signs of mending, and the advent of a 
professed London nurse threw me partially 
out of employment, he began to turn his at- 
tention to me, and I had more of his com- 
pany than I cared for. Of course we had a 
great many meals tete-a-tete together, and 
many evenings to ourselves in the garden 
or the drawing-room. Mrs, Pelham, before 
I had been half an hour in her room, used 
to turn her head feebly on the pillows, and 
say. “‘I think I shall sleep a little now, Dai- 
sy. Go and see after poor Rolfe, darling;” 
or, ** Don’t leave Rolfe alone, Daisy, —his 
vacation will be dull enough, poor fellow. 
I trust to you to entertain him until I can 
come down-stairs.”’ 
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So I used to get out my needle-work, or 
my drawing, sit down to a table in a busi- 
ness-like way, and ask hii to read tome, — 
as the most likely method of disposing of 
him safely. But it always happened, soon- 
er or later, that he wandered from his book 
into desultory and tender conversation. 
And then he would lounge over the table to 
watch what I was doing, and so palpably 
lose himself in admiration of my work and 


he responded with alacrity, hunting for the 
day’s paper, which had never been cut. ‘*I 
did n’t know you cared for that kind of lit- 
erature.” 

So he sat down near me, spread the paper 
on the table before him, and began to read 
what items of news he thought would inter- 
est me. 

By and by, as ill-luck would have it, he 
lit upon a touching paragraph, descriving 
the suicide of a young gentleman of birth 
and fortune, who had been driven to despair 
by the cruelty of his sweetheart. The lady 


My Life's Lesson, 


“1 DROPPED DOWN ON A CHAIR IN THE HALL.” 
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me, that sometimes'I used to long to get up 
and shake him, 

One night, when Mrs, Peluam had sent 
me down to sit with him, | began, as usual, 
to paint (I was doing a series of little water. 
color sketches of bits of the cathedral and 
college for Jack), and, not knowing what 
book to ask for, bade him read me the news- 
paper, ‘ 
* right, Daisy; I will, if you wish it,” 


||! 


had allowed him to name a day for their 
marriage, and to prepare his house for her 
reception, and then had run away with an- 
other man. Rolfe read it sclemnly from 
beginning to end, and then Jaid the paper 
down, and looked at me. 

‘*He must have had a very weak intei- 
lect,”’ said I, working energetically at a gray 
buttress, and feeling, with unspeakable an- 
noyance, that my face was growing red. 

**O Daisy! can’t you understand him bet- 
ter than that?”’ responded Rolfe. 

And then I saw with dread that he was 
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settling himself comfortably for a senti- 
mental discussion, 

* Well, if he was silly enough, in the first 
place, to love a girl like that, — for she must 
always have been a horrid girl, Rolfe, — 
and then to have no more manliness than 
to go and kill himself because he could n’t 
have her— Oh, read something else! See 
if they ’re saying anything about the Nile 
sources now, I take more interest in the 
Nile than anything, since dear uncle has 
gone exploring. Heigho! I wish he was 
home again.” 

But Rolfe gazed absently at the lamp be- 
fore him, apparently lost in thought. I saw 
he had not done with those two lovers yet. 
*“‘How few women seem to know what 
the worth of a man’s love is!’ he remarked 
profoundly, ‘* They win and toss it away, 
as if it were just a plaything. I often won- 
der, Daisy, whether you will ever under- 
stand its full value.”’ 

_. “I’m not a woman!’ I replied shortly. 
.** When I am, it will be time to talk about 
that.” 

_ “Indeed, you are very much a woman, 
’ Daisy,” he said, edging himself a little 
closer to my chair, “and you must see it 
whenever you look in the glass. A very 
lovely woman, too,’”’ he added, in a tone 
that made me tremble from head to foot. 
“*I can’t bear to see another man look at 
you, Daisy, when I am walking out with 
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you, — for fear he should be drawn by your 
beauty to love you as much as I do.”’ 

**Nonsense, Rolfe!’’ I replied, getting up 
hastily. ‘You know I hate that sort of 
flattery’ (I did n’t, really, except on occa- 
sions like the present). ‘*I wonder what I 
*ve done with my other brush? Oh, here it 
is. Good-night, Rolfe. I ’m rather tired, 
—I’ve got a headache. I ’m going to see 
how your mother is getting on.”’ 

**Oh, don’t go! I want to talk to you. 
It ’s quite early, dear, — pray do stay a lit- 
tle longer.”’ 

But I got safely out of the room, and ran 
up-stairs. 

I had these narrow escapes day after day, 
until I felt driven quite out of my wits. 
The worst of it was, I found out that Mis. 
Pelham was privy to it, and helping him, — 
wishing above all things, as 1 discovered 
afterward, to see her favorite child made 
happy before she died. 

But, just when I was beginning to feel 
hemmed in beyond escape, relief came from 
an unexpected quarter. Jack, who had got 
our letters, telling him of Audrey’s elope- 
ment, wrote to say he was hurrying home; 
that his house was vacant, and he had writ- 
ten to Mrs. Sims (or Mrs. Wilkins, as she 
was now), to ask her to put it in order, and 
to procure servants, and that I was to meet 
him there in a fortnight. 

And then I felt able to defy the world. 
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“Oh, dear! I wish mamma would not 
make me wear these papers amd braids, — 
they hurt my. head,” said little Annette. 
Bertha was combing out her long, shining 
hair, and twisting it tightly on soft, white 
paper, or braiding it very tightly indeed in 
long, narrow braids. 

“OQ Miss Annette! where would your 
curls and your crinkles be tomorrow if it 


Was n’t for my patience in doing them up 
tonight?’’ 

**I hate curls and crinkles, and my head 
aches all the time!’’ sighed Annette. ‘I 
do not see why I might n’t just as well wear 


a wig.” 


LITTLE ANNETTE. 


BY AUNT MARY. 


**And such pretty hair!’ said Bertha, 
are very discontented, miss,” 

And little Annette was discontented. She 
was obliged to go to bed every night at eight 
o’clock, and that made her unhappy. Her 
father required her to be punctual to break- 
fast, and that was a constant source of mis- 
ery to her. Her music-teacher required her 
to practice an hour and a half during the 
day, and that was accomplished with many 
tears. She was fond of being praised when 
in the afternoon she played the first simple 
airs that she learned to her mother’s admir- 
ing friends, and then she forgot her sor- 


rows, and grew smiling, But it was only 
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Little Annette. 


for a moment. Her lessons were to be 
jearned for every other day, — and that was 
exceedingly stupid. She found very little 
pleasure especially in geography. Dancing- 
school, even, had its drawbacks, for her 
boots hurt her sometimes; and sometimes 
the figure troubled her, and she found her- 
self and the music at variance. Life seem- 
ed composed for the most part of annoy- 
ance, and its pleasures seemed in no way 
Satisfactory. What was to be done? 

Annette’s Uncle Herman came from K. 
to visit her parents, and it puzzled him to 
find a little girl with such an anxious face, 
He discovered that Annette needed more 
freedom,—a month to run about in the 
open, green “fields of the country, with no 
lessons, no practicing, no dancing, —noth- 
ing but idle freedom and frolic. 

To be sure, she must get up to breakfast, 
and she must go to bed at twilight; but she 
need not have her hair twisted into knots 
all over her head: she would wear it in two 
long, even braids down her back, which she 
was to learn to braid herself. If her mother 
would have permitted, she would have had 
it cut off; but neither she nor her Uncle 
Herman succeeded in obtaining permission 
for that barbarous act. 

Annette’s uncle was her father’s brother, 
and lived with his mother and sister; and 
they had told him to bring Annette back 
with him if she would come, and her moth- 
er were willing. 

Wishing to surprise them, he had not sent 
them word when to look for his arrival, and 
so it happened that Annette’s grandmother 
and Aunt Abby were seated at their pleas- 
ant bat somewhat lonely tea when they ar- 
rived, 

’ve brought you a visitor,’ said Uncle 
Herman. “Is the bread and milk ail 
gone?” 

Grandmother and Aunt Abby sprang up, 
and, hugging Annette, between them nearly 
sinothered her with kisses, 

Then, after her hat and sack were laid 
off, and the dust ‘of traveling washed from 
her face, she was seated beside Aunt Abby 
at the table, and treated to a bowl of fresh, 
new milk, into which some delicious baked 


apples had been cut. 

Annette had never eaten baked apples 
and milk before, and she thought it very 
nice. Aunt Abby then made her a slice of 
toast, and told herif she had known that 


she was coming she would have made her a 
cake, 


**1 tired of cake,’’ said Annette; we 
have it all the time at home. I like baked 
apples and milk a great deal better.’ 

For a week or two everything seemed bet- 
ter to the little girl than it had done at 
home; then one. day she came in from a 
ramble in the pasture, and, sinking into a 
chair, said, — 

“Oh, dear! it’s so tiresome,”’ 

What is tiresome?” asked Aunt Abby. 

“Everything. It’s tiresome to walk over 
so much green grass, and it’s tiresome to 
see the, cows behind the fence, and to be 
afraid they may hook you, when they look 
so awfully stupid. It ’s tiresome to pick 
flowers!” 

Aunt Abby laughed merrily, but Annette 
looked sombre still. 

“Take off your hat,’’ said Aunt Abby, 
“and wash your face, and I will tell you of 
something to do that will not be tiresome.”’ 

Annette obeyed doubtfully. 

Aunt Abby took some books and papers 
off a little stand, and, placing them in front 
of her, told Annette to sit the other side, 
She still kept in her hand a book, and she 
had placed a handful of flowers on the ta- 
ble. 

Annette was interested, and watched 
Aunt Abby take the largest and handsom- 
est of the flowers, and lay them carefully 
between the leaves of the book, which she 
afterward closed, and bound tightly togeth- 
er. Then she told Annette to follow her, 
and they went up-stairs into her grand- 
mother’s room, where there was a heavy 
chest, and under this, with Uncle Herman’s 
help, the book was placed. 

“Will they grow in the book?’’ Annette 
asked. 

Aunt Abby showed her some presred 
flowers which she had framed beneath a 
glass, and told her the flowers in the book, 
if nicely pressed, would look as well as 
these, 

After that, Annette pressed flowers for 
herself, to take home with her; and both 
she and her Aunt Abby went fern-gather- 
ing, and pressed great quantities of ferns. © 
For a little while she forgot to complain 
that things were tiresome; but she discov- 


ered that they still were, one day, and sat 
disconsolately looking out of the window. 

Aunt Abby was equal to the occasion, — 
she proposed that they should make a jour- 
ney. 


“ But it’s raining!’ said Annette, 
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Nevertheless, they took their journey, by 
means of an atlas, and Aunt Abby’s knowl- 
edge, and Annette, who had at first rebelled 
at the sight of anything connected with ge- 
ography, found herself enjoying it in spite 
of herself. 

So it was that, at the end of her visit, An- 
nette had learned many useful things with- 
out the trouble of lessons, or the knowledge 
that she was learning. The fresh, country 
living had been good for her, and her moth- 


er hardly knew her on her return, she had 


grown so plump and rosy. , 

Her music had not been neglected during 
her visit, for Aunt Abby’s piano had been 
at her disposal, and she had learned new 
lessons upon it from her, 

The evening that she arrived at home, 
her mother had unexpected company to tea, 
and, as usual, they wished to hear Annette 
play and sing. 

She had been accustomed to refuse at 
first, when asked, but, with a roguish smile, 
she took her place at the piano, playing first 
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one of the simple airs that she had always 
played. 

Her mother thought she had never heard 
her play better in her life, and was beyin- 
ning to express her approval, when, to her 
astonishment, Annette began ** Auld Lanz 
Syne.’* She played it well, and, her Uncie 
Herman setting the example, they all joined 
in singing it. 

** And that is not all Ican do,’’ she said 
as she watched delightedly her mother’s 


wondering face. ‘I can play ‘ Pop Goes the 


Weasel.’”” 

Suiting the action to the word, she played 
it with such spirit that her uncle cried 
“Bravo!” and told her he should take her 
right home with him again to earry on her 
accomplishments. But Annette’s mother 
objected, and the little girl herself began to 
find that it was good to be at home again; 
only when Bertha proposed at night to iry 
and get some curl back into her stiff braids, 
Annette shook her head naughtily, and 
would not permit it. 


THE PET CALF. 


**A pet calf, of all things in the world!’ 
some of our young readers will say. I have 
heard that girls in the Sandwich Islands 
have pet pigs, and acalf is about as bad. A 
great, clumsy, awkward thing, —how can 
any girl make a pet of it? Children living 
in the country think differently. They find 
that there 1s much pleasure in taking care 
of a young animal like a calf, and, until it 
gets too large, have it run up to be fed. It 
is fun even to see its queer, loping run. 
Fanny and Jane have taken this little calf 
under their special protection, and it runs 
up at once to be fed. The old cow at first 
seemed to be perplexed about the arrange- 
ment, but she knew the children, and be- 
lieves her little one to be in good hands. 
She puts her head over the gate, and looks 
on, with her big eyes, as if to superintend 
generally.” Animals soon learn who are their 
friends. Indeed, some seem to know it by 
instinct. And they have good memories; so 
that you ought never to think that these 
poor creatures never remember the good 
you do them, or the pain that you inflict. 

A calf that had been petted by two little 
gicls like Jane and Fanny grew up in time 


to be the family cow. She always recog- 
nized her old nurses, and would show it 
when they came near her; but she seemed 
to know that it would not do to run after 
the young ladies, — for such they had grown 
to be. One day, however, when they were 
out walking, a tramp insulted and pursued 
them. They crosssed from the road to a 
field, iu order to reach home more quickly; 
but were pursued by the rascal. The cow 
was in the field, — though they had not per- 
ceived it, —and she comprehended the po- 
sition of affairs at once. She started off at 
a gallop, and got between her old friends 
and the tramp. The man did not think he 
had much to fear from a cow, so he tried to 
run around and pass her; but the cow made 
one dash, took him on her horns, and tossed 
him into the road, bruised and bleeding. 
The girls, who had turned for a glance be- 
hind them, saw the wretch’s fate, and has- 
tened to give the alarm, and save his life. 
He had not, however, been so much injured 
but that he had managed to craw] off, while 
the cow was quietly grazing, unruffled by 
her exertion. You may be sure she received 
many a kind pat from those she protected. 
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Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to EpwIn R. Briees, West BETHEL, 
Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers to June Puzzles. 
108—Titmouse, 104—Pantheistical, 
105—Paraboliform, 106—Polygonometry. 


107—Pneumogastric. 108—Withering. 
109—s OW L 110—L I EF 


ORE IDLE 
Wk ELLA 
L FEAT 
1122—Scof F 
MET HangeR 
MAJOR Aspirk 
BEJEWEL R edoub T 
TOWED OstenT 
CannikE 
A KrakeN 
113—Pi|l-wort. 114—Deepen. 
BERYL 116—k UTHVEWN 
bonasax PRIAM 
FIRST 
CADET D 


1.—Prize Charade. 
Let us last of the first, that time, ever flying, 
Is whole, oh! so fast, from our vision for 


aye: 
Let us think of the present, and not go to 
sighing 
For the day that is lost, or the one that is 
nigh. 
A book for the first correct solution. 
Bupp. 


2.—Double Diamond, 
Across—In Boston; an enemy; excuse; to 
lament; in Boston. 
Down—In Boston; remote; a large pill; a 
girl’s name; in Boston. UBEL. 


3.—Word Square. 
Weapons; in action; direction; a rude 
picture; stalks of plants. SKEEZIKS. 


Decapitations. 
4.—Behead arraigument, and get declara- 
tion. 
5.—A turn, and get to fester. 
6.—Consequence, and get to emit, 
7.—The neck, and get a steep rock; again, 
and get a tatter. ANSER. 


8.—Diamond Puzzle. 
In Portland; a youth; even; part of a for- 
tification; to dig; a falsehood; in Portland. 
WILLIAM GRANT. 


9.—Double Acrostic. 

Burden; an Arabian tree; a small ship; 
slavery; to imprisdh; a game at cards; in- 
definite. 

The 
a Dutch vessel. 


rimals name a couch, and the finals 


10. Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in thyme, but not in mint; 
The 2d is in plan, but not in hint; 
The 3d is in fane, but not in church; 
The 4th is in oak, but not in bireh; 
The 5th is in bear, but not in mink; 
The 6th is in leer, but not in wink; 
The 7th is in wade, but not in swim; 
The 8th is in crown, but not in brim; 
The 9th is in cold, but not in warm; 
The 10th is in build, but not in form; 
The 11th is in veil, but not in shroud; 
The 12th is in stern, but not in proud; 
The whole is a well-known refrain, 
Boy. 


Drop-Lelter Proverbs. 
11,.—*‘ -]-i-w-|-t-a-e-d-w-l-.”’ 
12,—*‘ l-a-f-r-t-o d-n-s-c-e-d-r-t-y-g-i-.”’ 
Uncize 
13.—Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 20 letters, is the 
name of a noted novelist. 
The 1, 13, 11, 15. is an article of frod. 
The 3, 14, 18, 7, 10, 8, is a cord. 
The 19, 12, 6, 9, is a book. 
The 16, 20, 17, 5. is a pronoun. 
The 2, 4, is a prefix. E. G. Davis. 


Charades, 

14.—A girl’s name, and to recline, 

15.—A vowel, and a puzzle. 

16.—A cave, and a boy’s name, 

17.—Money, and a lake. 

18.—A preposition, and a Roman goddess, 

19.—A tin utensil, and a giri’s name. 

|Nos. 14 and 15 are mountains, 46 and 17 
countries, 18 one of the United States, and 
19 a province. ] E. E. O. 


Answers Next. Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 


For the best batch of original puzzles, re- 
ceived before July 10, we will send an inter- 
esting book ; and, for the best list of answers 
to this month’s puzzles, we will send a 
chromo. 

Attention is called to ‘‘Rose Budd” ’s 
offer for the first solution to No. 1. 

Answers. 

Answers to March puzzles have been re- 
ceived from George I. Dibble, J. W. Aytch, 
Lynx, Anser, and Elm Glade. 


Accepted, 

Contributions from Uncle Ned. Beau K, 
Gioja, Lynx, Rose Bud, Elm Glade, and 
George 1. Dibbie. 

Prize-Winners. 

Rose Budd, for the best batch of original 
puzzies; J. W. Aytch, for the largest lixt.of 
correct answers, RuTuven. 
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Baiiou’s Monthly Magazine. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


DEATH IN THE DiIsHCLOTH. — A lady 
correspondent, having been startled by ty- 
phoid fever in her neighborhood some time 
ago, gives the following good advice about 
dishcloths: If they are black and stiff, and 
smell like a barnyard, it is enough: throw 
them in the fire, and henceforth and forever 
wash your dishes with cloths that are white, 
cloths that you can see through, and see if 
you ever have that disease again. There 
are sometimes other causes; but I have 
smelled a whole house full of typhoid fever 
in one **dish-rag.”” I had some neighbors 
once, — clever, good sort of folks. One fall 
four of them were sick at one time with ty- 
phoid fever. The doctor ordered the vine- 
gar barrels whitewashed, and threw abcut 
fortv cents’ worth of carbolic acid in the 
swill-pail and department. I went into the 
kitchen, and made gruel. I needed a dish- 
cloth. I looked around, and found several; 
and such “rags”?! I burned them all, and 
called the daughter of the house to get me 
adishcloth. She looked around on the ta- 
ble. ‘“‘Why,’’ said she, ** there wes about a 
dozen here this morning.”? And she looked 
in the wood-box, and on the mantelpiece, 
and felt in the cupboard, ‘ Weil,’ I said, 
*I saw some old, black, rotten rags lying 
around, and I burned them, —for there is 
death in such dishcloths as those, and you 
must never use such again.’’ I took turns 
at nursing that family for weeks; and I be- 
lieve those dirty dishcloths were the cause 
of all that hard work. Therefore, I say to 
every housekeeper, keep your dishcloths 
clean. You may only brush and comb your 
head on Sundays, you need not wear a col- 
lar unless you go from home,—but you 
must wash your dishcloths. You may only 
sweep the floor when the sun gets right. the 
windows don’t need washing, you can look 
out of the door; that spider’s web on the 
front porch don’t hurt anything, — but, as 
you love your lives, wash out your dish- 
cloth. Let the fox-tail grass grow in the 

en (the seed is a foot deep, anyway), 
et the holes in the heels of your husband’s 
foot-rags go undarned, let the sage go un- 
eters let the children’s shoes go two 
undays without blacking, let the hens sit 
four weeks on a wooden egg, — but do wash 
out your dishcloths, Eat without a table- 
cloth, wash your faces, and let them dry 
do without a curtain for your windows, an 
cake for your tea, — but, for Heaven’s sake, 
keep your dishcloth clean! 


For THE Hark. — A teaspoonful of pow- 
dered borax and a teaspoonful of spirits of 
hartshorn, dissolved in a quart of soft wa- 
ter, and applied to the head with a soft 
sponge, and then rubbed dry with a towel, 


is an excellent wash for cleaning the scalp. 
Once a week is often enough to use it. If 
there is any vitality left in the hair follicles 
or roots, the following is said to be an ex- 
cellent wash for restoring the hair: Scald 
two ounces of black tea with a gallon of 
boiling water, then strain, and add three 
ounces of glycerine, half an ounce of tinc- 
ture of cantharides, and a quart of bay 
rum, This may be perfumed to suit the 
taste, and shuuld be well rubbed into the 
hair, after a warm glow has been produced 
on the sealp by the brush, The following 
is a very good pomatum: A pound of castor 
oil and four ounces of white wax are melted 
together; then stir in, while cooling, two 
drachms and a half of oi) of bergamot, half 
a drachm of oil of lavender, and ten or 
twelve drops of essence of royale. 


STRAWBERRY SALAD. — This requires a 
highly flavored strawberry, full ripe, very 
fresh, and altogether of the very finest qual- 
ity. The little hautbois answers for it ad- 
mirably, Take a quart of such, nicely 
picked, ard put into a basin with half a 
teaspoonful of mixed spices, in which cin- 
namon should predominate. Add a glass 
of maraschino, and an ounce of finely pow- 
dered sugar. Toss over delicately, pile ina 
pyramid, and serve at once. Any sirup 
that runs from the strawberries should be 
saved, and poured over them at the last mo- 
ment, 


Spick CAKE.—Beat two eggs, yelks and 
whites separate, to a stiff froth. Then mix 
together a teacupful of sugar, half a teacup- 
ful of sour milk, the yelks of the eggs, a 
teaspoonful and a half of nutmeg, a tea- 
spoonful of cloves, half a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, and a cupful and a half of flour, 
in which bas been mixed half a teaspoonful 
of soda, Add the whites of the eggs last, 
reserving some of the froth for frosting. 
Stir gently, but do not beat it. 


EconoMICAL Pastry. — To a pound of 
flour, rub half a pound of lard, dropping 
water in, a little at a time, in order that the 
flour will not be sticky. As you mix the 
water in, put the dough to one side, so that 
it will not get wet again; it spoils the paste, 
Ada a teaspoonful of salt to the flour. 


PounpD CAKE.—A pound of sugar, five 
eggs, a cupful of cold water or sweet milk, 
a quarter of a pound of butter, a pound of 
self-raising flour. Bake immediately. 


QUEEN CAKE. — A'peund of sugar, half 
a pound of butter, two egys, half a pint of 
milk or water, twu pounds of self-raising 

ur. Bake immediateiy, 
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OURIOUS 


Wuat Causes ConsuMPTION, — Statis- 
tics prove that the percentage of deaths by 
consumption keep exact = with the num- 
ber of inhabitants who follow indoor oceu- 
pations. More women than men are victims 
Lo it, because more women spend their time 
within doors, as a matter of course. The 
rooms in which they live are generally very 
warm, and without ventilation. When their 
poor, abused lungs break down, they anath- 
ematize the ** disagreeable and unhealthful 
climate,’? — though their failing health can 
be traced directly to an outrageous violation 
of the physical laws of nature. How many 
people in this very city are preparing for 
the coming of the undertaker by sleeping in 
warm rooms, with the death-dealing base- 
burver in full blast? The old prejudice 
against night air still clings to many. They 
exclude it from their sleeping and living 
rooms, and when they shut it out they shut 
in every night enough poison to carry them 
over Jordan’s stormy waves, Then the air 
in churches and public assemblies is uni- 
versally bad. Apparently the blessings of 
ventilation are unknown to the custodians 
of the doors and windows of such places, 
If people had half the regard for their lungs 
that they have for their souls, they would 
labor for the passage of a pure-air ordinance 
in the churches that would give them more 
time and vigor to prepare for heaven. The 
theatre is not much better. Until places of 
worship and amusement are beiter venti- 
lated, no one who has a proper regard for 
his lungs should frequent them, unless he 
carries his own cubic air with him. Facto- 
ries, printing-offices, and all places where 
human beings are corraled for several hours 
together, are conservatories for the propa- 

ation of consumption. Who were the 

ealthy people? ‘Those who, years ago 
slept in rooms that never knew a fire, an 
worshiped in churches as cold as the experi- 
ence of the Polaris expedition, Now, sur- 
rounded by every comfort, a large propor- 
tion of the population of this country cuts 
loose from its life every year by means of 
consumption, Pure air will make the dead 
scourge avaunt, Open the windows at the 
top, and keep them open night and day, and 
see how quick consumption will sneak out 
of sight. 


UsEFULNESS OF ZINC. — Put a lump of 
zinc into the boiler of a steam-engine, and 
it will prevent the formation of *‘scale;”’ 
that is, the stony crust which, as all engi- 
neers know to their sorrow, is very injuri- 
ous, and involves constant expenditure, 
The experiment having been successfully 
tried during four years vy certain manufac- 
turers in France, the Minister of Public 
Works appointed a commission to inquire 
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into and report upon it, From their report, 
which was published last yearin the An- 
nales des Mines, we learn that the zinc is to 
be placed in the boiler as far as possible 
from the furnace, the quantity being a 
quarter of a pound for every five square 
feet of boiler-surface, if the water be soft, 
and half a pound if the water be hard. The 
boiler is then worked in the usual way, and 
when opened for the usual cleaning the ap- 

arances, as the commission describe, will 

, ‘If the water be but slightly calcareous, 
the deposits, instead of forming solid and 
adherent scale, are found in a state of fluid 
mud, which is easily removable by simple 
washing. The iron being clean, and free 
from rust, no picking or scraping is needed, 
whereby an important saving of time and 
labor is effected.’’ On tke other hand, if 
the water be strongly calcareous, or hard, 
**the deposits are as coherent and strong as 
though the zinc had not been employed; 
but this strong coat does not stick to the 
iron. It can be pulled off by hand, or, at 
the worst, detached without much effort, 
leaving the iron clean. A simple washing 
clears it from the boiler; and in this case, 
as in the foregoing, picking and scraping 
are avoided.’’ Here the question arises, 
what has become of the zinc? The answer 
given is, that it is not strictly correct to say 
it has disappeared, for it has been trans- 
formed into oxide of zine, a white, earthy 
substance, which often preserves the lamel- 
lar texture of the metal, the central part 
sometimes continuing metallic and unat- 
tacked, At the same time, it is worth re- 
mark that no trace of dissolved zinc is 
found in the water taken from the boilers, 


Russian CHEESE. — An article of diet of 
almost universal consumption among the 
rer classes in Russia is the variety of 
10me-made cheese known as T'worog,” of 
which more than 7,000,000 pounds are sold 
annually in St. Petersburg alone. Its mode 
of preparation is very simple. Sour skim 
milk is placed over night in a warm oven, 
and poured the next day upon a sieve, re- 
maining till all the whey has run off. The 
curd is then packed in a wooden vessel, and 
covered with a lid fitting exactly within it. 
On this weights are placed, so as to keep up 
a constant pressure on the curd, and the 
space between the lid and the top of the ves- 
sel is filled with cold water, frequently re- 
newed. In the northwestern and southern 
governments of the empire it is often made 
from sheep’s milk; and in Bessarabia a su- 
perior quality, made from the whole milk, is 
prepared, which possesses far better keeping 
properties than tue ordinary sort, and which 
is exported in considerable quantities to 
Wallachis, Moldavis, and even to Austria. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


MADAME GossELIN. From the French 
ef Louis Ulbach. Published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York, This is number 
eight of the firm’s collection of foreign au- 
thors, and is fully as good as anything that 


has been published in the series, It is 
Frenchy in style, in conversation, and in 
sentiment, but interesting withal, as French 
novels are apt to be, The price is 60 
cents. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


De W. C. S.— Returned, as requested. 
Hope you received it all right. 


Cc. F. 8S. B.— We can’t accommodate 
you, much as it would gratify us to do so. 

Miss MILuIr G.— We did not read all of 
the MS., as we had no room for it; so return 
it to your address, 


CaRLos.—Come any time, and we shall 
be glad to see you. We will talk over the 
proposition at our leisure, 


L. R., Freeport. — We regret that we 
can find no room for your story, having a 
large stock of MS. in the office. 


C. H.— We can send you all ten of our 
Novelettes, or any one you may select. We 
sell the ten at $1.25, postpaid. 

Miss E. B. M.— The story is well writ- 
ten, and interesting; but we can’t find room 
for it, much as we should like. 

Mrs. H. E. P.—The sentiment of the 
poem is good, but the rhyme is a little defi- 
cient, and so return the lines to your ad- 
dress. 


Joun H.—Laikin Salve would cure the 
wound, we have no doubt. It is a wonder- 
ful remedy. Send us 25 cents, and we will 
forward vou a box. 


J. H. 5.— We can send you the ten Nov- 
elettes for $1.25, postpaid, and very nice 
reading you will find them, They are pop- 
ular all over the country. 

D. H. T.—It was returned because we 
had no use for it. The article was well 
written, but we had published a story just 
like it some months since. 

T. I. O.—Music publishers sometimes 
buy songs, and set them to music. You 
had better apply to a good house, and ask 
- advice on the subject. It is out of our 

ne. 


R. H, Va. — “Sleeping with a Luna- 
tic” was not quite up to the mark, and we 
were forced to decline it. Hope some one 
will like it better than we did, and publish 
it for your sake, 

B. 8.— Hope to call and see you before 
the season is over, but can’t promise much 
at this time, as we do not know what we 
shall do or where we shall be when warm 
weather sets in. You should now be con- 


tented with your lot, for it is cast in a very 
pleasant place. 

James H.— Glad you like BALLov’s 
MAGAZINE. You will always find some- 
thing in it that will please you, and we wish 
that a million people understood that fact, 
and acted accordingly. We could increase 
our usefulness and cash account at the 
same time, 

F.— You can’t learn French without a 
master, or some one to teach you how to 
pronounce the difficult words. No one can 
give you a rule to go by until you have 
made some advancement in the language. 
There are plenty of teachers in the city who 
would be glad to secure you as a pupil, pro- 
vided you paid enough. 

JENNY. —If the gentleman wants you for 
a wife as badly as you think he does, the 
best thing you can do is to marry him, and 
be a good wife. You say you like him, and 
that he can take care of you, and will do all 
that man can doto make you happy. Grab 
him at once, or some other gir) will get him, 
as sure as you live. What are you waiting 
for,—a prince, a nobleman, or a person 
who has struck oil? Take the best that you 
can get, and be thankful that it is no worse. 


Jang T.— You could not send a more 
acceptable bridal present. We are sure that 
a clock would be appreciated, as it would 
mark time, and show how the hours flew 
when love looked at the face and hands, 
and was wound up to run for life. Send 
the clock, and your friends will appreciate 
the gift. You can buy a nice French clock 
for from $30 to $150, and the former price 
would be within your means, and the latter 
price exceed them. 


H. 8. S.— We are not capable of givin 
you rules for writing try, and it woul 
not be fair to the world if we were capable 
of committing such an act of indiscretion; 
for poets are not made by rule and measure, 
and no one can tell a true poet how to write, 
or what kind of verses he should produce. 
Poets are now flooding the newspaper of- 
fices with their productions on the strength 
of summer; but not all that are sent in are 
accepted by careful editors, and young 
hearts languish for the want of encour- 
agement. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE, 


Two doctors didn’t think Mr. Wrightfield 
could last much longer. He was failing 
rapidly, and they thought that in a few days 
he would pass away quietly and painlessly. 
He was able, on pleasant days, to be carried 
out on the sunny poreh, where he would sit 
in his arm-chair, and listen to the shouts 
that came from the distant base-ball 
grounds, and his eves would brighten as he 
heard the old, familiar sounds, Sometimes 
the boys would come down and talk to him 
after the game was over, and it would make 
him cheerful and happy for hours after- 
ward, and he would chatter for hours about 
the grand old games they used to have when 
he was centre-field in the ** Wonderfuls,” 
and the season he played,behind the bat for 
the ** Fearfuls,’’ and the year he was short- 
stop for the ** Dreadfuls,’’ and the season 
he stood at the second base for the ** Aw- 
fuls.’’ But still he grew no better, and he 
babbled about the old times and the new 
rules and bad regulations, and mourned 
over the changes and wished he was young 
and strong again, and could play just one 
more game before he went out forever, 

Well, the boys heard of it, and one Satur- 


day afternoon they went down and laid out 
the grounds as well as they could so as to 
bring the striker’s back right in front of the 
invalid’s chair, and told him they were go- 
ing to let him play behind the bat for a lit- 


tle practice game. Well, sir, the old man 
braced right up, and made his wife take off 
his coat, although it was enough to kill him 
right there, before he would let the ball go 
to the pitcher. Then they got started at 
last, and the pitcher tossed him an easy one, 
and the man at the bat just ticked it enough 
to make an easy foul of it and dropped it 
right into Mr. Wrightfield’s hands; but the 
old man saw through it and got furious, 
and when the umpire called, ‘Out on a 
foul, man to bat,’? he wouldn’t have a bit 
of it, and yelled at the pitcher as loud as he 
co.jd with his feeble, quivering voice, *‘ to 
send ‘em in red-hot, and put a twist on em,” 
He wasn’t going to play a minute if they 
were going to baby him, he said, when he’d 
forgotten how to play base ball a dozen 
times before any of them ever saw or heard 
of the game, ; 

Well, the upshot of it was, that they had 
to humor him to keep him from going off 
in @ fit of hysterics, and the next ball the 
pitcher shot in came like a meteor, whizzed 
past the striker’s head, and, when the old 
mun took it, it broke two of his fingers. He 
just yelled with delight, and the boys’ eyes 
just stood right out of their heads when he 
stood right up on his feet, Then they rush- 
ed in on him and socked him in the pit of tue 


stomach with a brick, hit him on the head 
with a locust club, stepped on his toes, jam- 
med his fingers in the crack of the door, 
threw dirt in his eyes, kicked him on the 
shins, and poured arnica all over him. 
And, if you'll believe it, that man got up 
the next morning, covered himself in a 
thousand places with court-plaster, and 
went down to the office, and has been at 
work ever since. Similia simitous curantur. 


To the honors which Dame Nature — and 
the Dingyburg Ward — had generally show- 
cred upon Mr. Lyttle’s head, namely, Vil- 
lage Poet, Horse Physician and Justice of 
the Peace, a fresh laurel-leaf has lately been 
added. He has been appointed Village 
Postmaster, an office of such national im- 

rtance that it would not be proper to write 

t, except with capital letters. It is stated 
on the best authority that, on an average, 
three papers and two letters reach the office 
every week, though the number may have 
been exaggerated. Mr. Lyttle enthusiastic- 
ally praises the quality of his stamps and 
postal cards, and declares his intention of 
not being undersold by the Postmaster at 
Alligator. 

Uncle Josh, hearing of the great induce- 
ments being offered by the newly installed 
P. M., hastened to town to buy a supply of 
postal cards before there was a rise in the 
market, 

**Dem is nice postage kyards, sho! An’ 
so cheap?’ 

**Nice? Ireckon they are! I had ’em 
made to order in Paris by Queen Victuria’s 
own postal-card manufacturer!’ 

‘*Ober de wrong side de worruld, whar de 
Turkeys is a fightin’?”’ 

“Yes, in Japan. And cheap? I should 
think they were cheap, at one cent apiece! 
And if you will buy a bushel you can have 
them cheaper. A dollar a hundred! Just 
think of that! And the postmaster at Alli- 
— charges three cents apiece for second- 

and ones,” 

You don’t sesso! Den take fifteen 
cents’ worf. How many dat be, Mars’ 
Lightnin’ 

** Well, let’s see.’”’ said Mr. Lyttle, pass- 
ing his hand thoughtfully over his brow, **’S 
long ’s it’s you, Uncle Josh, | reckon I can 
afford to give you fifteen for that price, 
though, by the time the freight and taxes on 
’em are paid, I won’t make a cent profit,” 
And he selected with a critical air, and 
counted out, fifteen postal cards for the 
Colonel, who wrapped them up in a yellow 
and red checked ** perspiration rag” (as he 
calls his handkerchief) and went home hap- 
py over his purchase, 
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